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THE ANTIQUITY OF THE BRITISH 
BRONZE AGE By V. GORDON CHILDE 


EVOLUTIONARY progress has been made in British prehistory 

during the last ten years.' But in interpreting their new discoveries 
British prehistorians have displayed excessive modesty in estimating the 
role of their islands in the development of civilization in northwestern 
Europe. In the first place they have not altogether shaken off the spell of 
the impressive typological system brilliantly outlined by Montelius for 
north Germany and Scandinavia and developed into a rigid frame of refer- 
ence by Kossinna, Hubert Schmidt, and others. A wealth of richly furnished 
graves and hoards from Scandinavia and north Germany had been reduced 
to a relative chronological series by Montelius and Sophus Miiller, and sub- 
sequently Kossinna and others applied Montelius’ scheme to material from 
central and western Germany. Quite naturally the imposing system thus 
constructed was used as a standard of comparison to which the material 
from countries, less rich or less systematically explored, should be made to 
conform. 

But as the British and Irish material is poor and monotonous in com- 
parison with the Danish or German, the British series of typological and 
stylistic phases on paper looks short, and its beginnings consequently appear 
belated. For instance, the British Isles cannot display such a variety in 
ceramic styles and cultures of a Neolithic aspect as can Denmark or Saxo- 
Thuringia. The inference would be that the New Stone Age began later in 
the British Isles than in North Europe. And so the appearance of a trait 
there is liable to be mistaken as a terminus post quem for the appearance of 
a corresponding phenomenon in the United Kingdom. 

But in reality, as Danish, Swedish, and German archaeologists*® are now 


1 Summarized down to 1932 in T. D. Kendrick and C. F. C. Hawkes, Archaeology in 
England and Wales, 1914-1931 (London, 1932) and for Scotland, V. Gordon Childe, The Pre- 
history of Scotland (London, 1935). Special references will not be given to points adequately 
documented in these books. 

2 Especially Nils Aberg, Bronzezeitliche und friiheisenzeitliche Chronologie (Stockholm, 
1930-35); Waldtraut Bihm, Die dltere Bronzezeit in der Mark-Brandenburg (Berlin, 1935); 
H. C. Broholm, Studier over den yngre Bronzedlder (Copenhagen, 1933); J. E. Forssander, Die 
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constantly insisting, the imposing array of typological periods presented by 
Kossinna or Hubert Schmidt is the result of inflation. Distinct cultures or 
groups of objects which in reality coexisted in time have been arranged in 
temporal sequence and converted into periods. The simplicity of cultural 
phenomena in the British Isles and the absence of (or failure to recognize) 
competing cultural groups need not mean that the record of the Stone and 
Bronze Ages here covers a shorter time than on the Continent. 

Secondly, our most active prehistorians have made the most outstand- 
ing discoveries in Wessex, Sussex, and East Anglia, and consequently tend 
to interpret all the data of British archaeology from a “‘Lowland”’ angle. 
But Fox*® has noted and explained a significant dichotomy: over against 
Lowland England where “new cultures of Continental origin tend to be 
imposed,” lies a “Highland Zone,” northwest of a line from Teesmouth to 
Torquay, where “such intrusive cultures tend to be absorbed.” (This 
frontier line is indicated on our Figure 1 by a broken line.) Now the pre- 
historian of the Lowland Zone is naturally properly interested in the first 
instance in tracking down to their continental origins the successive cul- 
tures that were imposed on his area. And from his standpoint the emergence 
of such cultures on the Continent does really constitute an upper limit in 
time for their arrival in Britain. 

But the importance of the British Isles in prehistoric times depended 
upon their wealth in minerals—gold, copper and, above all, the rare but 
essential tin—just as Britain’s supremacy in the early years of the Indus- 
trial Revolution was based upon coal and iron. Now these mineral resources 
are restricted to the Highland Zone, which includes Ireland and Cornwall. 
Their exploitation may have attracted invaders from the Continent to 
Lowland Britain, but was not dependent upon such, and to judge events in 
the Highland Zone by the Continental standards, valid for the Lowland, 
will obscure any priority the former may have enjoyed. 

Britain’s mineral wealth itself constitutes a third factor veiling the real 
antiquity of culture in the islands. In Central Europe the Bronze Age gave 
place about 750 B.C. to the Iron Age culture of Hallstatt. But in Great 
Britain there is no Hallstatt period contemporary with the first Continen- 


schwedische Bootaxtkultur (Lund, 1933) and Der ostskandinavische Norden wiahrend der dltesten 
Metalizeit Europas (Lund, 1936); C. A. Nordmann, The Megalithic Culture of Northern Europe 
(Suomen Muinaistoyhdistyksen Aikakauskirja, Helsinki, 1935); Paul Reinecke, in Germania, 
Vol. 15, 1931, pp. 196, 304; Vol. 17, 1933, p. 11; G. Schwantes, Geschichte Schleswig-Holsteins 
(Vol. 1, Neumiinster, 1935-36); Ernst Sprokhoff, Die Kulturen der jiingeren Steinzeit in der 
Mark-Brandenburg (Berlin, 1926), Zur Handelsgeschichte der germanischen Bronzezeit (Berlin, 
1930). 

3 Cyril Fox, The Personality of Britain (Cardiff, 1932). 
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tal Iron Age, only a belated arrival of peoples with a Hallstatt culture. 
And in the Highland Zone even the second Iron Age or La Téne period is 


Fic.1. The distribution of Beakers in England, Wales, and southern Scotland (based on 
maps published by Sir Cyril Fox and Miss Chitty and by Dr Crichton Mitchell). 


poorly represented. In fact the Bronze Age in Ireland and Highland Britain 
lasted even later than in Denmark, much later than in southern or central 
Germany. To infer from this late ending a late beginning for the Bronze 
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Age in Britain is all too easy. But such an inference would be quite falla- 
cious. 

The principal advantage of iron as an industrial metal was its cheap- 
ness. But an almost unique wealth in copper and tin enabled the British, 
or rather Irish, metal workers to produce bronze in such quantities that it 
could compete here longer with the new metal than in less favored regions. 
That provides a perfectly good explanation for the long persistence of the 
Bronze Age in the British ‘Isles. It provides an equally good reason for 
anticipating an early beginning. And that anticipation is well justified, as 
will appear in the sequel. Our Continental colleagues are repeatedly recog- 
nizing bronzes, imported from Britain, in graves or hoards belonging to 
well-defined horizons in the Scandinavian or Central European typological 
sequence. And through such finds it is possible to correlate more accurately 
the relative chronology established by internal evidence for Britain with 
the chronological systems valid (after deflation) for North and Central 
Europe. For through an import from Britain, the typological period in 
which it occurs becomes a terminus ante quem for the creation of the type in 
Britain 

Two obstacles, however, remain to the correlation of the cultural phases 
in Britain with the Continental. In Lowland Britain we have a reliable se- 
quence of phases distinguished by grave-goods and by ceramic styles, and 
a still more reliable sequence based on the typology of bronze tools and 
weapons. But a synchronization of the two series, the one based on grave- 
finds, the other on hoards, is possible only to a very limited extent. And 
secondly the sequences valid for Lowland England cannot be applied with- 
out modification to Highland Britain and Ireland. We have therefore to 
present the sequences derived from graves and the typological series of 
bronzes in separate columns, and in each case to give distinct columns to 
the Lowland and Highland Zones. In the subjoined table no exact paral- 
lelism is asserted between the entries in any two columns and no two con- 
secutive phases are to be regarded as rigidly exclusive: there are certainly 
overlaps. But with those provisos the scheme shown in the table may be 
taken as a simplified tabulation of agreed results. 

The priority over Beakers of Windmill Hill ware has been demonstrated 
stratigraphically in southern England, but the position of Peterborough 
ware is ambiguous. Then A—C and B Beakers admittedly represent dis- 
tinct invasions,‘ both probably from Central Europe by way of the Low 
Countries though direct connection with western France is not altogether 


* V. Gordon Childe, The Bronze Age (Cambridge, 1930), p. 155; J. G. Clark, The Dual 
Character of the Beaker Invasion (Antiquity, Vol. 5, 1931), pp. 415 ff. 
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excluded. The foreign urns of group E, 1 no less certainly denote invasions 
from the Low Countries and north France respectively, and a third wave 


bay 


Fic. 2. The distribution of flat round-heeled daggers in England and Wales (based on 
the map by Cyril Fox and W. F. Grimes). 


of invasions brings in Iron Age A. In C, food vessels spread from Ireland 
and North Britain mainly into the eastern Lowlands; Grape Cups (fig. 
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7: 2) and Pigmy Vessels (plate 1) are liable to be associated with Cinerary 
Urns of group D, as are the handled urns, commonest in Cornwall. In at 
least one barrow an overhanging rim urn (like fig. 7: 1) is said to have pre- 
ceded a beaker-burial. So phase C—D is as a whole vague and ‘ll-defined, 
while phase B must be long enough to overlap with C. 

In Highland Britain plain Windmill Hill ware occurs as generally as in 
Lowland England. In North Ireland and southwestern Scotland it is associ- 
ated with Beacharra ware, in Orkney with Unstan ware. Both fabrics may 
be regarded as Windmill Hill ware with new elements superadded. In Skye 
and the Hebrides beakers are shown stratigraphically to be later than 
Beacharra ware. But beakers scarcely reached Cornwall and are practically 
non-existent in Ireland. Hence in Ireland the place of beakers may be 
taken by food vessels, and even in Scotland and Highland Britain the rela- 
tive positions of beakers and food vessels may in some cases be reversed. 
Similarly in Cornwall handled urns should perhaps take the place of beakers 
(? in phase b) and food vessels in phase c. The foreign urns of Lowland phase 
E are entirely missing in the Highland Zone, and Iron Age A is still very 
ill-defined there. In Scotland urns of phase e occur in the same cemeteries 
as those assigned to phase d, so that the distinction of these two phases is 
again fluid. In Ireland the whole series of cinerary urns (d—e) looks late and 
intrusive, so that a prolonged survival of food vessels and a substantial 
overlap of phase c with d and even perhaps e, must be admitted as a possi- 
bility. 

Turning to column III, the sharpest division comes with group III, 
the Late Bronze Age, when the first appearance of founders’ hoards marks 
a reorganization of the metal industry. Many persons, notably Peake and 
Crawford, have invoked an invasion to explain the change in industrial 
structure and the abrupt appearance of a mass of new types such as the 
socketed axes and slashing swords; for these types can hardly have been 
developed in Britain but seem to have been introduced fully formed from 
the Continent. An invasion is more probable as an explanation of group 
IV; for hoards containing these types are restricted to Lowland Britain, 
while the types in question are probably of Swiss origin. This group in any 
case does not reach the Highland Zone. Period IV there is merely a develop- 
ment of period 3,a and these developed or degenerated period 3,b types 
occur also in the Lowland Zone. Apart from the absence of group IV from 
the Highland Zone and the failure of group II,b to extend north of the 
Southern Uplands in Scotland, the distinctive bronzes are fairly evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the British Isles, and the typological periods they de- 
note are applicable equally to both areas. 
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The insoluble problem is the correlation of column III with columns I 
and II. West European daggers are associated in graves with beakers of 
type B; flat triangular daggers® have been found five times in graves with 
A-C beakers, four times with food vessels, once with a grape cup, and four 
times with overhanging rim urns. Ogival daggers (fig. 3: 1)® were associated 
twice with beakers, twice with handled urns, and three times with pigmy 
vessels (plate 1). But here associations between funerary pottery and 
typologically significant bronzes cease. Rapiers and palstavs have never 
been found in graves, still less socketed celts and swords. In one case a 
spear-head with protected loops was demonstrably older than a foreign urn 
of group E,’ but socketed axes have been found with Iron Age A pottery, 
therefore in phase F, even in southern England. 

And this impasse cannot be avoided by establishing coincidences be- 
tween the distributions of bronze types and of funerary pottery. While 
there are regional limitations to several ceramic forms, the various bronze 
types overstep any such boundaries. In particular the early bronzes of 
group I and the late bronzes of group III are as plentiful in Ireland and the 
West as in Lowland England. It follows that there is no connection between 
the Beaker culture and the beginnings of the bronze industry, nor between 
the invasion denoted by urns of group E and the industry’s reorganization. 
On the contrary, in England Chitty, Grimes, and Fox® have established by 
maps (figs. 1 and 2) that the triangular daggers and flat axes of group I 
must have been imported from Ireland or from the southwest, while in 
Scotland Mitchell® has shown that the distribution of these types approxi- 
mates more closely to that of Irish food vessels than to that of beakers. 

The idea that the Beaker-folk introduced bronze and bronze-working 
into Britain from Central Europe must be abandoned. It is in fact refuted 
by the absence of beakers from the tin producing region of Cornwall and 
from the copper-mining area of Ireland. As the late Dr Bremer'"® inferred, 
Cornish tin was exploited by Irish metallurgists. The Beaker-folk were 
doubtless the first people in Britain to deposit in their chieftains’ graves 


5 Cyril Fox and W. F. Grimes, Corston Beacon: an Early Bronze Age Cairn in South 
Pembrokeshire (Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1928), p. 148; Childe, Prehistory of Scotland, p. 87. 

®R.S. Newall, Barrow 85, Amesbury (Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, Vol. 45, 1930), 
p. 455. 

7™R.C.C. Clay, A Late Bronze Age Urnfield at Pokesdown, Hants (Antiquaries’ Journal, 
Vol. 7, 1927), p. 470. 

8 Personality of Britain, p. 17; C. Fox, Presidential Address (Proceedings, Prehistoric 
Society of East Anglia, Vol. 7, 1933), p. 155. 

® Dr Mitchell kindly allows me to refer to her unpublished map. 

10 Treland’s Place in Prehistoric and Early Europe (Dublin, 1928). 
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Pigmy vessel and whetstone found near Camerton, Somerset, with the objects shown in Figure 3 (Bristol Museum). 
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Flint dagger, Nordic bronze sword, and British spear-head found together in a grave at 
Liesbiittel, Holstein (Schleswig-Holsteinisches Museum vorgeschichtlicher Altertiimer, K iel). 
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bronze tools and weapons, but the local industry that produced the bronzes 
may be indefinitely older than the invaders’ advent. 

On the other hand, bronzes are absent from the long barrows and cham- 
bered cairns that are supposedly pre-Beaker. Moreover, as we have already 
noted, bronzes of groups II and III are distributed in the British Isles re- 
gardless of the cultural provinces that can be defined by the variations in 
funerary pottery. Perhaps we should conclude that the British-Hibernian 
metal-workers constituted a class or guild, ritually excluded from the 
dominant societies and ruling classes whose funerary rituals have left us 
the imposing megalithic tombs and long barrows that are termed ‘“‘Neo- 
lithic’ and the no less imposing round barrows and stone or wood circles 
that belong admittedly to a Bronze Age. In Celtic Ireland written sources 
show that smiths did actually stand outside the dominant political organiza- 
tion in some such way. 

The assumption of an industrial corporation, independent of prevailing 
political structures, renders superfluous the postulate of an invasion to ex- 
plain the transformation of the bronze industry in period III—an invasion 
which exerted no effect on burial rites or funerary pottery! Both the re- 
organization of the industry and the adoption of new types and processes 
were economic, not political issues, questions for craftsmen, producing, as 
we shall see, for a “‘world market,” not for small groups of local consumers. 
Whether the British metal-workers admitted new members to their guilds 
or served apprenticeship to the new processes when travelling as merchants 
is of course indeterminable. It is certain that the new types appearing with 
group III were not exclusively of Central European origin. The curious 
bifid razors, for instance, seem to come from Sicily across south France 
and by sea." Just so later on in period 3,b the models for Irish cauldrons 
were borrowed from Italy without the intervention of Central Europe.” 

Now it is only the exportation of British products that affords an ac- 
curate and reliable indication of the relative levels of cultural development 
attained in these islands and on the Continent in early times. Such exporta- 
tion fortunately began early in the Bronze Age. But no cultural or typo- 
logical sequence established for Northern or Central Europe provides a 
terminus post quem for the commencement of that period in the British 
Isles. I formerly believed that by fixing the “Beaker period” in the Central 
European sequence we automatically obtained a limiting date for bronze- 
working in Britain. But we have already seen that the local bronze industry 
did not begin with the Beaker invasion. Moreover, beakers can no longer be 


11 Childe, Bronze Age, pp. 100, 231. 
2 E.T.Leeds, A Bronze Cauldron from the River Cherwell (Archaeologia, Vol.80,1930),p.27. 
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regarded as marking a precise chronological horizon on the Continent, as 
Hubert Schmidt and Aberg imagined. In Central Europe in particular 
Beaker burials are so numerous and the beakers display such a variety that 
they must have flourished for a considerable period. In the small area of 
the upper Elbe basin in Bohemia over 270 beakers are known," almost 


Fic. 3. Ogival dagger and bulb-headed pin from a barrow near Camerton, Somerset 
(Bristol Museum) (from a drawing kindly supplied by Mr Stanton). (Scale 2:3.) 


as many as in the whole of Scotland. In Scotland beakers were admittedly 
in use over several generations. In Central Europe this truth is obscured, 
because the Beaker culture represents only one out of several contemporary 
Neolithic cultures, while in the British Isles the only recognized com- 
petitor is the group denoted by Windmill Hill pottery and its derivatives. 


18 Albin Stocky, La Bohéme préhistorique (Prague, 1929), listed 220 in 1925. Dr J. Bohm 
kindly informs me that 53 have been discovered since then. 
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Actually in Saxo-Thuringia and Bohemia 

the Beaker culture together with those of the Oderschnurkeramik and the sdchsich- 
thiiringische Keramik under the influence of a foreign southeastern culture were 
gradually fused together into the unitary ceramic group which we designate the 
Aunjetitz culture.“ 


Further southeast in Austria beakers are found in the same graves as 
pots of Aunjetitz form, and vases normally associated with beakers may be 
accompanied by halberds and round-heeled daggers of full Bronze Age, 
Aunjetitz, form.” In three graves, in Moravia, Bohemia, and the Rhine 
Valley respectively, beakers were accompanied by round-heeled triangular 
daggers as in our group I. More often in Czechoslovakia, Bavaria, Saxo- 
Thuringia, and even Holland, beakers were accompanied by small daggers 
of West European type." But these blades have generally been so reduced 
by frequent resharpening that they are small in comparison with the 
English and Irish specimens. The Early Bronze Age in the British Isles is 
more likely to have been parallel to, than dependent on, the Copper Age 
Beaker period of Central Europe. 

That probability is converted into a certainty when in the first typologi- 
cal period of the Continental Bronze Age (Montelius’ I) actual imports 
allow of accurate correlations with Britain. During Montelius’ I the domi- 
nant metal industry east of the Rhine was that of the Bohemian Aunjetitz 
culture. Its metal technique was certainly of southeastern origin, associated 
indeed with that southeastern culture that transformed the Beaker culture 
of Central Europe.'’ But even in central Germany imported British bronzes 
such as halberds and axes are associated with those of Aunjetitz type both 
in graves and hoards.'* Conversely a bulb-head bronze pin of Aunjetitz 
type, almost certainly imported from Central Europe, was found in a grave 
at Camerton, Somersetshire, associated with an ogival dagger of our group 
II,a and a pigmy vessel of group C (fig. 3; plate 1).'* In north Germany and 


4 Gotthard Neumann, Entwicklung der Aunjetitzer Keramik in Mitteldeutschland (Prae- 
historische Zeitschrift, Vol. 20, 1929), p. 128. 

16 Eduard Beninger, Friihbronzezeitliche Stabdolche aus Niederésterreich (Praehistorische 
Zeitschrift, Vol. 25, 1934), p. 137. 

16 V. Gordon Childe, The Danube in Prehistory (Oxford, 1929), p. 190. Cf. also A. E. Van 
Giffen, Die Bauart der Einzelgriber (Leipzig, 1930), Pls. 110b and 112. 

17 See Childe, Danube in Prehistory, pp. 223 ff., and for fresh confirmatory evidence from 
Hungary, Janos Banner, A Marosvidek bronzkori zsugoritott temetkéseinek sirmellékletei (Dolgo- 
zatoka M.kir. Ferencz Joszef-tudom4nyegyetem archaeologiai intezetbél, Vol.7,1931),pp.1—50. 

18 Childe, op. cit., p. 242; cf. also Ernst Sprockhoff, Eine Bronzetasse von M iinchgut auf 
Riigen (Acta Archaeologica, Vol. 4, 1933), p. 43. Note too that stone “‘arrow-straighteners”’ 
occur in Central Europe even before the Beaker period (Pamatky archaeologické, Vol. 39, 
1933, pp. 50 ff.) but in England are associated with ogival daggers (Newall, Barrow 85, 
Amesbury, p. 456). 

19 J. Thurnam, On Ancient British Barrows (Archaeologia, Vol. 43, 1871), p. 363. Cf. 
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Scandinavia, British types are even more prominent, and in addition to 
axes and halberds we find unmistakably Irish gold lunule. 

But British and other metal types of this period are hardly ever found 
in graves north of the Harz and Spree, but occur stray or in hoards. The 
contemporary graves are still “Neolithic” if judged by the pottery and 
stone implements they usually contain. But the contemporaneity of such 
graves with the hoards is well established. In Denmark and Sweden bone 
copies of various types of Aunjetitz bronze pin occur in the later passage 
graves and stone cists?® belonging to Montelius’ Neolithic. Massive bronze 
rings have been found in graves with S-beakers at Ohlenburg, near Ham- 
burg, and with Bernberg vases at Schottin-Molckenberg, and at Burg a 
ring of bronze wire was found with a cup of the Walternienberg style that 
is supposed to precede the Bernberg phase. A British flat axe of bronze 
was found with a Nordic thick-butted flint axe at Deutsch-Sagar, Branden- 
burg,”" and even a palstav is said to have been found with an S-beaker 
near Zeven, Hanover.” 

Now all the grave-forms and pot-types just enumerated are reputedly 
typical of the Neolithic period in Scandinavia and north Germany. Yet 
they were contemporary with hoards of imported bronzes which the north- 
ern barbarians were too poor or too ill-organized economically to afford as 
offerings to their departed chiefs. But the British bronzes from the north 
German hoards are not of the simplest forms, but such as belong already 
to our phase II, a. Hence the British bronze industry had reached a mature 
stage of development while North Europe was still formally and economi- 
cally Neolithic and while the Aunjetitz culture was growing up in the 
valleys of the March and Elbe. 

The above view of the relation of the British bronze industry to the 
Central European has been strikingly confirmed by a find assigned to the 
next typological period (Montelius’ II) of the North European Bronze 
Age. This is the first period when all peoples of the North began to make 
bronzes for themselves and deposit them in their chiefs’ graves.”* But they 
continued to import bronzes from the British Isles. A grave at Liesbiittel 


Childe, Danube in Prehistory, p. 230. A similar pin was found in a Danish passage-grave with 
objects of Montelius’ Neolithic IV (Nordmann, The Megalithic Culture, p. 116). 

20 Nordmann, The Megalithic Culture, pp. 116-20; H. Hansson, Gotlands Bronsdlder 
(Stockholm, 1927), p. 14; Forssander, Der ostskandinavische Norden, passim. 

*1 Béhm, Bronzezeit Mark-Brandenburg, pp. 7, 32; Schwantes, Geschichte Schleswig- 
Holsteins, p. 292. 

22 Rudolf Stampfuss, Die jungneolithischen Kulturen in Westdeutschland (Bonn, 1929), 
pp. 56, 125. 
28 For this footnote see page 22. 
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Upper: Gold “beaker” ‘found with an ogival dagger in a grave at Rillaton, Cornwall 
(British Museum). Lower: Gold vase from a grave at Génnebek, Holstein (Schleswig- 
Holsteinisches Museum vorgeschichtlicher Altertiimer, Kiel). (Scale 2:5.) 
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in Holstein® contained a flint dagger, a Nordic bronze hilted dirk, and a 
British spear-head with basal loops (plate 2). Typologically the daggers 
belong to an early phase of Montelius’ II. But the imported British spear- 
head is proper to our group III as Estyn Evans™ has proved. In other 
words, the initial period of the full Bronze Age in the north overlaps with 
the late Bronze Age of Britain! Incidentally, a similar British spear-head 
from an urn-grave with a Rixheim rapier and a Cylinderhalsurne from 
Wiesloch, Baden,” shows that the British Late Bronze Age had begun by 
the second phase of the Central European Late Bronze Age—Reinecke’s 
Hallstatt A or even the end of his Bronze Age D. 

Another aspect of the influence of British metal-work on the north 
European has been recognized by Menghin.** The thin Nordic gold vases 
from Génnebek (Holstein) (plate 3: lower), Langendorf (Pomerania), and 
Eberswald, near Berlin, faithfully reproduce the form and decoration of 
North Irish and Argyllshire food vessels. Presumably the translation into 
gold of the clay.or wooden vessels took place first in the gold-producing 
region. No such gold vessels indeed have hitherto been unearthed in Ire- 
land, but the famous gold vase (plate 3: upper) found with an ogival dagger 
at Rillaton, Cornwall, illustrates British goldsmiths’ skill during our phase 
II, a. The Nordic specimens belong to Montelius’ III. It need not, of course, 
follow that the Food Vessel period in Ireland lasted into the Late Bronze 
Age, though some recent finds*’ make that quite possible. In any case it is 
only late in Britain’s period III or more probably IV that influences from 
the Nordic province become perceptible in Scotland and Ireland. Then 
sunflower and cup-headed pins that turn up in hoards of the Highland 
group 3,b must be accepted as derivatives of Scandinavian models. 

The chronological relations subsisting between the British Isles and 
North Europe during the Bronze Age are thus reasonably clear. And they 
are perfectly concordant with the view that the North European (Nordic) 
Stone Age ran parallel to a large extent with the British Bronze Age. With 


23 Ernst Sprockhoff, Zur Schdftung bronzezeitlicher Lanzenspitsen (Mainzer Zeitschrift 
Vol. 29, 1934), p. 56. 

* E. Estyn Evans, The Bronze Spearhead in Great Britain and Ireland (Archaeologia, 
Vol. 83, 1933), p. 196, establishes the Late Bronze Age date of the type here. 

25 Sprockhoff, op. cit., p. 58. 

% O. Menghin, Ursprung und Entwicklung der germanischen Goldgefisse der Bronzezeut 
(Altschlesien, Vol. 5, 1934), p. 188. The gold sun-disc from Gliising, Norddithmarschen, is 
also cited as an import from Ireland (Jahrbuch fiir prahistorische und ethno raphische Kunst, 
1931, p. 36). 

27 E.g., H. O'Neil Hencken, The Cemetery Cairn of Knockast (Proceedings, Royal Irish 
Academy, Vol. 41, 1933), pp. 240 ff. 
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this demonstration the relation of the Megalithic cultures of Britain to the 
Nordic can be correctly estimated. The corbelled Irish passage graves of 
the type of New Grange, Slieve na Caillighe (Lough Crew), and Carrow- 
keel Mountain are generally termed “Bronze Age” because some have 
yielded food vessels and stone beads of a type found in Bronze Age round 
barrows in Wiltshire, though as I have recently shown** some have also 
yielded sherds allied to the north Scottish Unstan ware that is supposed to 
be ‘‘Neolithic,” i.e., pre-Beaker. 

But the admission of a “Bronze Age’’ date for the Irish corbelled tombs 
would in no sense prejudice the contention of Montelius,”® restated with 
fresh evidence by Nordmann,” that the Danish Megalithic passage graves 
are rather clumsy copies of such corbelled tombs. And additional evidence 
pointing in that direction has come to light since 1930. While the primary 
burials in the Danish passage graves are accompanied by a purely Neo- 
lithic furniture, a vase of the very earliest Passage Grave style was associ- 
ated at Bygholm in Jutland with flat axes, a dagger with a midrib on one 
face, and arm-cylinders of copper." In other words the whole of the Danish 
Passage Grave period is contemporary with a Metal Age in some region not 
too remote from Scandinavia. Indeed even the Danish dolmens may con- 
tain stone axes that patently copy metal models.” 

There is thus no sort of objection on chronological grounds to regarding 
the Irish corbelled tombs as typologically senior to the Nordic passage 
graves. Similarly the more degenerate segmented cists from southwest 
Scotland with the entrance closed by a septal stone only half the height of 
the chamber would provide admirable typological prototypes for the small 
Danish dolmens that stand at the head of the Nordic Megalithic sequence. 
From these well-founded architectural comparisons it is possible to pro- 
ceed to a correct estimation of the position of British and Irish Megalithic 
culture in Atlantic Europe, which has been sadly misapprehended by 
Bosch-Gimpera. 

The latter* has forced the material from the Iberian Peninsula into the 


28 'V. G. Childe, Some Sherds from Slieve na Caillighe (Proceedings, Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, Vol. 65, 1935), p. 320. 

2° Der Orient und Europa (Stockholm, 1889). 

3° C, A, Nordmann, Studier éfver Ganggriftkulturen i Danmark (Aarbgger, 1917). 

3! Nordmann, The Megalithic Culture, p. 129; for the chronological significance of the find 
see also P. Reinecke, Ein Kupferfund aus der Dolmenzeit (Mainzer Zeitschrift, Vol. 24-25, 
1929-30), p. 58, and Forssander, Der ostskandinavische Norden, p. 53. 

32 Nordmann, The Megalithic Culture, p. 132. 

33 P. Bosch-Gimpera, Le Néo-énéolithique en Europe occidentale (Revue anthropologique, 
Vol. 40, 1930), pp. 244-53; Relations préhistoriques entre l’Irlande et l'Ouest de la Péninsule 
ibérique (Préhistoire, Vol. 2, 1933), pp. 198 ff. 
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typological framework outlined by Montelius for the North European 
Stone Age, at the same time transferring the Iberian corbelled tombs of the 
type of Alcala and Los Millares to the latest of Montelius’ phases. We thus 
have in Iberia the sequence shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Iberia Scandinavia 
Advanced Neolithic = Dolmen period (Montelius’ Neolithic II) 
Initial and final Eneolithic = Passage Grave period (Montelius’ Neolithic III) 
Bronze Age I =Stone Cist period (Monteiius’ Neolithic IV) 


To the last of these phases would belong the corbelled passage graves 

of Los Millares and Alcalé, and consequently the “‘beginning of the Irisk 
megalithic culture (Mount Field and Lough Crew).”’ Now Forde has con- 
vincingly shown by a study both of the grave-goods and of the tomb-dis- 
tributions how the foregoing sequence is an inversion of the truth. 
... The great galleries and cupolas of Algarve, Huelva, Andalucia and Almeria, 
the rock-cut tombs of Palmella, and the passage dolmens of central Portugal and 
western Spain are virtually contemporaneous. The smaller passage dolmens have a 
poorer but not earlier furniture; they represent a . . . provincial degradation typi- 
cal of peripheral areas.™ 

The Bygholm find comes to complete Forde’s argument; for this hoard, 
standing at the very transition from néolithique avancé to énéolithique ini- 
tiale, included a copper dagger, the nearest parallels to which come from 
Alcala in Algarve and Los Millares in Almeria! If then, as seems likely, in 
spite of arguments to the contrary advanced by Forssander and Reinecke, 
this imported dagger really comes from the Peninsula, the thesis that the 
Danish passage graves are derived from corbelled tombs like those of Alcala 
and Los Millares becomes still more plausible. 

Now geographically at least the corbelled Irish tombs stand midway 
between the Danish passage graves and the cupolas of Iberia. They should 
therefore be at least as old as the former. The application of the term Bronze 
Age to the Iberian and Irish tombs is only confusing if it be assumed to have 
the same chronological significance in metalliferous regions, like Algarve 
or Ireland, and in regions remote from all supplies of ore, like Denmark. 
It is correct in so far as it implies that the exploitation of the Irish copper 
and Cornish tin begins in the period covered by corbelled tombs of the 
Lough Crew type, even though such tombs have yielded less metal than 
the Danish passage graves. 

* Early Cultures of Atlantic Europe (American Anthropologist, Vol. 32, 1930), p. 36. 
His expression as quoted is perhaps an understatement: as the cupolas of Alcalé contain no 


Beaker ware, they should be either earlier (on Forde’s view) or later (on Bosch-Gimpera’s) 
than the “dolmens” that do contain such; cf. p. 16 below. 
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To complete the account of British Megalithic culture we must turn 
to another series of tombs, ignored both by Forde and by Bosch-Gimpera, 
but already mentioned as possible prototypes for the Danish dolmens. 
These are the segmented cists of southwestern Scotland, North Ireland, and 
Man. Their southern analogues are not to be found in Portugal or southern 
Spain, but, as Bryce pointed out nearly forty years ago, in the Giants’ 
Graves of Sardinia. Geographically intermediate tombs have subsequently 
been recognized in Haute Pyrenées (La Halliade), the Basque provinces, 
and Catalonia.* All these tombs have yielded Beaker ware, La Halliade 
also an ancestral food vessel.** But it is not certain that such pottery repre- 
sents the primary furniture in the Pyrenean tombs any more than in the 
Scottish cists. In the caves of southern France Heléna has found pottery 
decorated very much in the style of the Beacharra ware that is primary in 
Scotland.*? And this decorated ware occurs stratified below Beaker ware, 
but above a simple Western pottery, comparable to the English Windmill 
Hill ware. 

There is therefore a remarkably close parallelism both in tomb types 
and in pottery between Britain and Ireland on the one hand and Iberia and 
the South of France on the other. Though no strict synchronism can be 
asserted, the same cultural sequence is applicable to both areas. In this 
sequence Brittany should occupy at best an intermediate position. In point 
of fact, the majority of the extremely numerous and varied megalithic 
tombs concentrated on the coasts of Morbihan and Finistére have yielded 
Beaker ware,** a few only a sort of Beacharra ware (stratified below beakers 
at Conguel, Quiberon) ;** undecorated Western pots, comparable to English 
Windmill Hill vases, occur in small cists that are non-megalithic and sup- 
posedly pre-megalithic.*° Several megalithic tombs have yielded examples 
of the Chassey pottery that is closely allied to certain pigmy vessels (e.g., 
plate 1 here) and grape cups appearing in Wiltshire with bronzes of our 
group II, a,*' one a segmented paste bead similar to those found in graves 


35 Luis Pericot y Garcia, La Civilizacién megalitica catalana (Barcelona, 1925) ,pp. 117, 127. 

% As noted by W. L. Scott, The Mediterranean Relations of Certain Megalithic Tombs on 
the West Coasts of Britain (Proceedings, First Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sci- 
ences, London, 1932), p. 134. 

37 Jaquetta Hawkes, Aspects of the Neolithic and Chalcolithic Periods in Western Europe 
(Antiquity, Vol. 8, 1935), p. 29. 

38 Forde, Early Cultures of Atlantic Europe, p. 82. 

3° Z. le Rouzic, Morphologie et chronologie des Sépultures prehistoriques du Morbihan 
(L’Anthropologie, Vol. 43, 1933), p. 248; Childe, The Continental A finities of British Neolithic 
Pottery (Archaeological Journal, Vol. 88, 1931), Pls. 5-6. 

40 Z. le Rouzic, Le Mobilier des Sépultures préhistoriques du Morbihan (L’ Anthropologie, 
Vol. 44, 1934), p. 487, 41 Childe, Continental A ffinities, p. 52. 
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of group C in England, and another a _ gold sceptre-mount allied to a bone 
one found in Bush Barrow, Wiltshire, with ogival daggers.“ 

At best then, cultural development in Britanny ran parallel to that in 
the British Isles. It was not at the end of a long “eneolithic’’ development 
that Breton colonists crossed over into Ireland, as Bosch-Gimpera® has 
asserted. On the contrary, all along the Atlantic seaboard from Orkney to 
Algarve, Megalithic civilization seems to develop along parallel lines. In 
this development southern Iberia and southern France were naturally in 
advance of other regions. And British metallurgy was presumably derived 
from Almeria and Algarve, or Sardinia. We cannot claim as British or Irish 
the West European daggers from intermediate regions—the Pyrenées, 
south France, Vendée, Brittany, or the Channel Islands. They are more 
likely Iberian products. 

Nevertheless, the rich burials in closed chambers from the centre and 
north of the Armorican peninsula may contain products of British industry. 
The halberds and axes may of course be Iberian, but two tombs contained 
ogival daggers the lost hilts of which had been studded with tiny gold nails, 
a device recurring on two British daggers.“ Moreover, the normal pottery 
from these tombs is a handled urn similar to the Cornish urns of our group 
C, 3. The Armorican burials would then belong to our phases IT, a and C—-D 
in Lowland Britain. But still they are partly contemporary with some 
coastal megaliths, since the two types of tomb exhibit a mutually exclusive 
distribution.” Britanny would then be receiving British bronzes—to which 
may be added an Irish lunula from the north—already during the Mega- 
lithic period, for which greenstone celts found in Britain would seem but a 
poor and barbaric recompense. 

In north France a Neolithic economy would seem to have persisted 
exceptionally long. The occurrence in Normandy and Belgium of Irish 
gold lunule suffices to indicate that such stray bronzes as reached this re- 
gion during the earlier part of the Bronze Age included British exports. 
But in the Late Bronze Age distinctively British products like tongued 
chapes, spear-heads with basal and protected loops, socketed double-edged 
knives, and socketed sickles are so numerous that Breuil* could speak of a 


42 Le Rouzic, Le Mobilier, p. 507. Cf. Devizes Museum Catalogue, Vol. 1, Nos. 152, 161. 
Note also the occurrence of Grape Cups and Cinerary Urns in the megalithic tombs of the 
Channel Islands (T. D. Kendrick, Archaeology of the Channel Islands, London, 1928, p. 89). 

«8 P. Bosch-Gimpera, Relations préhistorique, p. 220. 

“4 Le Rouzic, Le Mobilier, pp. 512 ff. 

46 Le Rouzic, Morphologie et chronologie, p. 254; C. Daryll Forde, The Megalithic Monu- 
ments of Southern Finistére (Antiquaries Journal, Vol. 7, 1927), p. 21. 

© Henri Breuil, L’Age du bronze dans le Bassin de Paris (L’ Anthropologie, Vol. 14, 1903), 
p. 517. 
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Brittanico-Sequanian bronze culture. The great region around the Seine 
basin, from, Normandy. to.Holland, was in fact an open market for the 
British metal industry. The extent of this British market in France is 
graphically indicated by the distribution of gold-plated bronze imitations 


of the penannular hollow ornaments of triangular section made in Britain 
of solid gold*’ (fig. 4). 


Fic. 4. Distribution of penannular gold ornaments of triangular cross-section (based on 
a map by the Abbé Favret with additions). 


The later British bronzes were exported even farther afield. While 
double-looped Iberian or Sardinian palstavs were occasionally imported 
into Britain** by the Atlantic route late in the Middle Bronze Age, a per- 
fectly typical British spear-head with lunate openings in the blade was 

‘7 Abbé Favret, Les ornements pénannulaires creux de section triangulaire (Revue ar- 
chéologique, Vol. 28, 1928), pp. 16-33. 

*8 0. G. S. Crawford in Proceedings, Society of Antiquaries of London, Vol. 25, 1912, p. 43. 
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dredged up from Huelva harbor in south Spain.** This find perhaps gives 
an absolute date for one phase of the British Bronze Age. For this Late 
Bronze Age spear-head was brought to light together with other bronze 
objects, presumed to have formed the cargo of a sunken merchantman. Its 
cargo, if this assumption be correct, comprised also Sicilian fibule of a type 
which had gone out of fashion before the Greeks colonized Syracuse about 
750 B.C. Period IV in Britain would therefore have begun before that date. 

Indeed, if we be right in assuming that the Late Bronze Age did not be- 
gin in Britain appreciably later than on the Continent, period III may go 
back nearly to 1200 B.C., that being the limiting date for the emergence of 
slashing swords in Central Europe given by the intrusion of such swords 
into Greece and Egypt. 


Fic. 5. Gold torque earring from Gaza (after Sir Flinders Petrie). (Natural size.) 


No reliable date for the beginning of the British Bronze Age can be 
given. My former estimate of 1800 B.C. was based on a chronology for the 
Central European Aunjetitz culture. Of recent years a substantially lower 
date—1600 B.C.—has been accepted by Reinecke, Aberg, and Tallgren.® 
On the other hand, the specialized Asiatic-Aegean types that, occurring in 
Aunjetitz graves, are supposed to provide upper limits for the beginning of 
the period, have now been found in the Orient much earlier than had 
formerly been expected. At Ur and Kish the relevant pins, earrings, and 
lockrings appear before 2500 B.C.;*' at Ahlatlibel in Anatolia ingot torques 
go back before 2000 B.C. The possible date for Aunjetitz has thereby been 


© “Huelva” in Ebert’s Reallexikon der V orgeschichte. Evans, The Bronze Spearhead, p. 199, 
shows that this type belongs to an advanced phase of our Late Bronze Age 

50 P. Reinecke in Germania, Vol. 17, 1933, p. 12; N. Aberg, Chronologie, Vols.3 and 5; 
A. M. Tallgren, Zur Chronologie der osteuropdischen Bronzezeit (Mitteilungen der anthropolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vol. 61, 1931), p. 96. 

51 V. Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East (London, 1935); Die Bedeutung 
der friihsumerischen Metaltypen fiir die bronzezeitliche Chronologie Europas (Mitteilungen der 
anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vol. 63, 1933), p. 221. 

52 Hamit Kosay, Ahlatlibel Hafrtyati (Turk Tarih Arkeologya ve Etnografya Dergisi, 
Vol. 2, 1934), p. 90. Flanged axes were found here as at Thermi in Lesbos, likewise in the third 
millennium B.C. (W. Lamb, Excavations at Thermi, Cambridge, 1936, p. 169). 
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raised towards Montelius’ old estimate of 2100 B.C. But that is only a pos- 
sibility: all the “‘limiting”’ types survive in the Caucasus at least down to 


IN. 


Fic. 6. Objects from a grave at Manton, Wilts. (in the possession of Dr Maurice, Marl- 
borough: kindly drawn by Mr Stuart Piggott). 1, Amber dagger-pommel; 2, Bronze dagger; 
3-5, Bronze awls; 6, 7, Specimens of amber and jet beads; 8, Jet bead with gold caps and 
bands; 9, Jet bead; 10, Gold-mounted amber disc; 11, Bronze blade in gold haft; 12, Pottery 
toggle. 
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1200 B.C., and there is no certain clue to decide at what point in the pre- 
ceding thousand years they reached Bohemia. 

In any case, as remarked above, Aunjetitz can no longer be regarded 
as providing a limit for the British Bronze Age. For that we should seek, 
rather, links with the Aegean by western seaways. Armlets of composite 
twisted ribbon from Troy II and an Early Helladic grave on Levkas 
(before 1800 B.C.) seem significantly like the Yeovil torques of Middle 
Bronze Age II in Britain. Earrings of similarly constructed ribbon from 
Enkomi (14th century) and Gaza (15th or even 17th century)®™ (fig. 5) are 
no less probably connected with similar Irish earrings. An amber bead, 


} 


Fic. 7. Objects from the same barrow as Figure 6 (in the possession of Dr Maurice: 
kindly drawn by Mr Stuart Piggott). 1, Overhanging rim urn found nine feet south of skeleton; 
2, Grape cup found with skeleton; 3, Pigmy vessel (the ornament on top of the rim has white 
inlay). 
mounted in gold (fig. 6: 10), found with a grape cup (fig. 7: 2) at Manton, 
Wiltshire, is exactly like a gold-mounted amber bead from a Late Minoan 
II tomb at Knossos in Crete.** Segmented beads of bluish vitreous material, 
really similar to those found in graves of group C in southern England, oc- 
cur in Egypt about 1400 B.C.® Such analogies do indicate maritime inter- 


53 W. M. Flinders Petrie, Ancient Gaza, Vol. 2, p. 24; Vol. 3, p. 8 (attributed to Dynasties 
XII-XV which Petrie dates too high). 

5M. E. Cunnington, Prehistoric Gold in Wilts. (Antiquaries Journal, Vol.5, 1925, p.69). 
Cf. Arthur Evans, The Tomb of the Double Axes and Associated Group at Knossos (Archae- 
ologia, Vol. 65, 1913-14), p. 42. 

55 On these see H. C. Beck and J. F. Stone, Faience Beads of the British Bronze Age (Ar- 
chaeologia, Vol. 85, 1936). 
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course between Bronze Age Britain and the east Mediterranean during the 
second millenium B.C., but are insufficient for establishing accurate syn- 
chronisms. 

More definite conclusions might be drawn from the well-known com- 
parison between the tholos tombs of Mycenz and the corbelled tombs of 
Los Millares, Antequera, Alcala, Lough Crew, and Camster. If detailed 
architectural agreements and a relatively continuous distribution, unsup- 
ported by association with actually imported objects,® be admitted as evi- 
dence of intercourse, the above series must be accepted as exceptionally 
impressive and convincing. But the Mycenzan tholoi do not antedate 1600 
B.C.*’ Can the beginnings of the British Bronze Age and the Danish pas- 
sage graves be brought down so low? The British record is not incompatible 
with such a curtailment of the Bronze Age. 

Whatever the absolute antiquity of the British Bronze Age and its re- 
lation to Crete, Egypt, and Sumer, it is abundantly clear that during the 
period the British Isles scarcely lagged behind the Iberian peninsula and 
far outstripped the rest of northwestern Europe in industrial progress. For 
the benefit of those who believe in the racial interpretation of history, it 
may be well to add, it was neither Nordics nor Beaker-folk,** but Irish pro- 
letarians of unidentified physical type who thus asserted the industrial 
supremacy of Bronze Age Britain.*® 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


56 Of course amber beads occur in Mycenzan tholoi and a halberd in Shaft Grave VI 
which Evans (Palace of Minos, London, 1921-35, Vol. 2, p.173) regards as contemporary with 
the oldest tholoi. 

57 For the chronology see A. J. B. Wace, Excavations at Mycene (Annual of British School 
at Athens, Vol.25, 1921-23), pp. 283 ff., and Axel W. Persson, The Royal Tombs of Dendra near 
Midea (Lund, 1931). The Early Minoan vaulted tombs of the Mesard which have been in- 
voked as prototypes for the Iberian cupolas lack the entrance passage and lateral cell which 
make the comparison with Mycenzan tholoi so impressive. 

58 Arthur Keith (The Bronze Age Invaders of Britain, Journal, Royal Anthropological In- 
stitute, Vol. 45, 1915, p. 16) claims that twenty percent of the British governing class belong 
to the Beaker type. 

5° T have to thank the Director of the Bristol Museum, the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, the Director of the Schleswig-Holsteinisches Museum vorgeschichtlicher Altertiimer, 
and Dr Maurice for permission to illustrate here objects in their care. 


=a A local bronze industry was already beginning towards the close of Montelius’ I 
(=Neolithic IV in Denmark and Sweden) in Schleswig-Holstein and perhaps even south 
Sweden, but “‘in Zone I (Denmark and Scandinavia) the Bronze Age proper begins with Period 
IIa” (Karl Kersten, Zur dlteren nordischen Bronzezeit, Neumiinster, n.d., p. 101). 
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AN OUTLINE OF THEORIES CONCERN- 
ING THE PREHISTORIC PEOPLE 


By HIDEO NISHIOKA anp 
OF JAPAN W. EGBERT SCHENCK 


The basis of this paper is an article written by Mr Hideo Nishioka of the Nishioka An- 
thropological Laboratory at Denenchofu, near Tokyo, in March 1936. After reading the manu- 
script and consulting Mr Nishioka, I prepared the form which appears below. Mr Nishioka 
makes no attempt to evaluate the theories. I have not tried to check his statements. The 
value of such an outline would appear to lie in the starting points it may furnish for further 
research by interested scholars. Hence our effort has been to list clearly the Japanese authors 
and books, and to give an indication of the views expressed. Less emphasis has been placed on 
foreign authors, which are presumed to be already known to the American reader. 

Mr Nishioka makes especial acknowledgement to Dr Kenji Kiyono of Koyto Imperial 
University 

I have used the term “Prehistoric” where Mr Nishioka uses “Stone Age People of Japan.” 
The Stone Age of northern Japan was contemporaneous with historic southern Japan.— 
W.E.S. 

PRIMITIVE THEORIES 

TONE Age remains have been known and speculated about in Japan for 

over a thousand years (2). Primitive theories attributed them to giants, 
the thunder god, heavenly armies, the long-nosed goblin, the fox, that is to 
supernatural agencies. Other early theories were based more reasonably 
upon ancient literature and supposed the old stone implements to have 
been made and used by the ancestors of the Japanese race in the age of the 
gods (3). Hakuseki Arai, as early as 1725, foreshadowed later views when he 
claimed, in a famous letter, that the prehistoric arrowheads had been made 
by the Shukushin race then living in Manchuria. A further group of opin- 
ions was founded on observation of local customs and assigned prehistoric 
remains to the Ezo or Ebisu (old names of the Ainu). Gentatsu Mat- 
suoka (4), Kiuchi Sekitei (5), Ph. Fr. von Siebold (6), and Hikomaro Saito 
(7) were prominent among the many supporters of this Ainu theory which 
by 1877 had become widely accepted. 

It will be seen that the views expressed prior to 1877 were superstitions, 
or, at best, the speculations of armchair scholars. From that date to 1912 
some field work was done, but the conclusions arrived at were still largely 
a matter of historical interpretation, philosophy, and dialectics. Since 1912 
material has been more extensively and scientifically collected, and bio- 
logical and biometric methods have been applied. However, relatively few 
results of this scientific approach have been published. 

(In considering all these theories of origin it should be borne in mind 

that this is not a topic for free speculation in Japan; that many sub-con- 


1 References are to the similarly numbered items in the terminal bibliography. 
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scious as well as conscious obstacles must be overcome if the scholar is to 
follow logic and data.) 


SYNOPSIS OF LATER THEORIES 
In Japan one line of speculation has kept the prehistoric people pri- 
marily in view; another line, the Japanese people and their origin. Hence 
the resultant theories tend to fall into two groups, and may be conven- 
iently arranged and discussed under the following heads. 

A. Theories that the prehistoric people were not Japanese: I. Koropok- 
guru theory; II. Ainu theory; III. Ainu-Japanese confronting theory; 
IV. Eclectic theory. 

B. Theories that the prehistoric people were Japanese. 


A, I. Koropox-Guru THEORY 


Edward S. Morse by actual excavations in the Omori shellmound 
(Tokyo) established the existence in Japan of Stone Age sites. In 1878 (8) 
he asserted that such sites were pre-Ainu because the shellmound people 
used pottery and were cannibalistic. About the same time H. von Siebold 
(9) published his opinion that the Ainu were the prehistoric inhabitants of 
Japan. 

Thus began a fierce controversy. The outstanding spokesman of the 
school which believed that prehistoric man in Japan was not Ainu was Dr 
Shogoro Tsuboi, whose opinion became known as the Koropok-guru theory. 
(The theory would appear to have been first enunciated by Shozaburo 
Hirose in 1886 [10]. The name came from an Ainu word meaning ‘‘the man 
under the rhubarb,” i.e. a small person. The Ainu legend concerning the 
existence of such a people seems to have been first reported by Milne in 
1882 [11].) 

Tsuboi claimed that the prehistoric people of Japan were Koropok- 
guru; and that the Koropok-guru were racially connected with the Eskimo 
(12). To support his first contention he advanced the following points: 
the prehistoric people of Japan had many decayed teeth; the shape of 
their bones differs from those of the Ainu; physical characteristics indi- 
cated by clay figures from prehistoric sites are not those of the Ainu; food, 
clothing, and housing habits suggested by prehistoric sites are unlike those 
of the Ainu; many local names exist which are not explained by either the 
Japanese or the Ainu language; the Ainu had an oral tradition concerning 
the existence of an alien race called the Koropok-guru having manners 
akin to those deduced for prehistoric man in Japan. 

To support his second contention, Dr Tsuboi cites these points: the 
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small physique and practice of tattooing of the Koropok-guru of Ainu 
legend; perforated lips; use of light filters or eye protectors; wearing of 
overcoats and drawers; making of stone implements and pots; living in pit 
dwellings; and others to make a total of nineteen points of similarity. 

The theory was presented in detail by the Tokyo Imperial University in 
1897-98 (13). After Tsuboi’s death in 1913 it gradually declined. However, 
great credit should be given him because his theory suggests that the pre- 
historic people of Japan were an independent race (i.e. neither Japanese or 
Ainu), and because efforts to refute his views have caused a more careful 
preservation and study of prehistoric remains than might otherwise have 
been expected. 


Summary 
Edward S. Morse 1878 (8) See text above. 
John Milne 1882 (11) Reports Ainu legend of Koropok-guru. 
Shozaburo Hirose 1886 (10) First enunciates Koropok-guru theory. 


Shogoro Tsuboi 1886-1903 (12) Exponent of theory. 
Tokyo Imperial 
University 1897-98 (13) Presents theory in detail. 


A, II. Arnu THeory 


Most of the scholars who opposed the Koropok-guru theory did so be- 
cause they believed the Ainu to have been the prehistoric inhabitants of 
Japan. From a modern point of view, all of them lacked sufficient data to 
really refute the Tsuboi theory. None the less the Ainu view became pre- 
dominant. 

As has been stated, Siebold in 1879 (9) was the first Ainu-ist. Drs 
Ryosei Koganei (15) and Neil Gordon Munro (24) were probably the most 
famous advocates of the opinion. Their views, together with those of some 
of the scholars who supported them, are suggested in the suinmary below. 
More work was done by these men than the summary may make clear, but 
they were pathfinders rather than builders with adequate material. A basic 
weakness of the Koganei type of argument seems to lie in the assumption 
that if it can be shown that the prehistoric people of Japan were not 
Koropok-guru, it is proven that they were Ainu. This leaves out all possi- 
bility of some other race. For example, when Dr Montaro Adachi (23) com- 
pared the cephalic index of seven skulls from the Minamisawa and Yoyama 
shellmounds (79.9) with that of the Eskimo (76), he seems to show different 
races. But the difference between the shellmound index and that of the Ainu 
(77) is also great enough to suggest different races. 
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Von Siebold 
Mitsutaro Shirai 


Ryosei Koganei 


Sho Yamanaka 


Shitomu Sato 


B. Laufer 
Zabrowski 


Ryozo Torii 


Kosaku Hamada 


Denzo Sato and 
J. Batchelor 
Montaro Adachi 


Neil Gordon Munro 
Jochelson 


Tsunekichi Kino 
Kenji Takahashi 
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1879 (9) 
1886 (14) 


1889 (15) 


1890 (15) 
1903 (15) 


1917 (15) 
1889 (16) 


1889 (17) 


1900 (18) 
1901 (19) 
1901 (20) 


1902 (21) 


1903 (21) 


1904 (21) 
1906 (21) 


1902 (22) 
1907 (23) 


1907 (24) 
1908 (25) 


1907 (26) 
1913 (27) 


[N. 39, 1937 


Summary 


First advocate of Ainu theory. 

Prehistoric pottery design-figures and figurines 
and prehistoric man’s flat tibia similar to Ainu. 

Assigns prehistoric sites to Ainu after studying 
Ainu. 

After limb bone comparisons assigns sites to Ainu. 

Sums up against Tsuboi theory. Common flatness 
of tibia proves only that prehistoric man was 
not smaller than modern Ainu. Believes: 

Ancestral Ainu — Present Ainu 
Ancestral Japanese -—~___Present Japanese 

Found the same characteristics in Kofu (not shell- 
mound) prehistoric men and the Ainu 

Assigns prehistoric sites to Ainu on basis of de- 
signs and place names. 

Uses difference in pottery types to refute Tsuboi. 
Finger prints left on pottery show prehistoric 
man not pygmy; hence not Koropok-guru. 

Affirms the first inhabitants of Karafuto (Sak- 
halin) were Ainu. 

Ditto. 

Reports inhabitants of northern Chishima (Kuri- 
les) different from southern Chishima. General 
findings unfavorable to Tsuboi. 

Koropok-guru existence not deducible from place 
names. If prehistoric man not Ainu, ancestors 
of the Ainu a mystery, which is unreasonable in 
view of the many known Ainu sites. 

Designs from northern Chishima fill gap between 
prehistoric man and modern Ainu. 

Ancient Ainu used stone arrowheads. 

Ainu arrowhead types argue against Tsuboi. 


Koropok-guru were the Ainu themselves. 

Compares cephalic index of shellmound people, 
Ainu, and Eskimo. 

Compares shellmound crania with Ainu and con- 
cludes they are same stock. 

Koropok-guru were the ancestors of the Ainu. 

Shows ‘‘mistakes” of Tsuboi theory. 

Prehistoric man is Ainu: called Ebisu in north, 
Tsuchigumo (trap-door spider) in south. 


| 
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Hikohichiro 
Matsumoto 1917 (28) Found Ainu characteristics in Tsugumo shell- 
mound crania. 
Ungai Ono 1926 (30) Writes in favor of Ainu theory. 


A, III. Arnu-JAPANESE CONFRONTING THEORY 


This theory was developed by Dr R. Torii in 1919 (20) and Dr T. Kida 
in 1920 (29). Torii took cognizance of the different types of prehistoric cul- 
tures that had by now become recognized. The Jomon culture he assigned 
to the ancestral Ainu; the Yayoi, to the ancestral Japanese. The two cul- 
tures and races were unrelated and have always confronted one another. 
Thus: 

Prehistoric man with Jomon culture-———————————Modern Ainu 

Prehistoric man with Yayoi culture-————————_Modern Japanese 


Summary 
Ryozo Torii .1919,1925 (20) Expounds “Confronting” theory. 
Teikichi Kida 1920 (29) Prehistoric users of Jomon pottery were prehis- 
toric Ainu who were lineal ancestors of present 
Ainu. Differences noted in modern Ainu due to 
amixture with another race. Resemblance be- 
tween prehistoric man and modern Japanese 
due to mixing of ancestral Ainu and ancestral 
Japanese. Thus: 
Ancestral Japanese —__., Modern Japanese 
Prehistoric Ainu <——__. Modern Ainu 
Another 
A, IY. Ecrectic THEeory 

According to this theory the prehistoric man was the Ainu plus an un- 
certain and perhaps variable element. 

After having actually excavated for several years in the Omori shell- 
mound, John Milne introduced the conception of a Koropok-guru race as 
has been mentioned (11). However, Milne believed that only in Hokkaido 
were the prehistoric sites due to the Koropok-guru. For northeastern Japan 
proper, he subscribed to the tradition which assigned prehistoric sites to 
the Ainu, who lived in pits and made stone implements and pottery. The 
inhabitants of Chishima (Kurile Islands), Karafuto (Sakhalin), and south- 
ern Kamchatka were a different race, though possibly offspring of the 
Koropok-guru. (Milne is here anticipating the work of later scientists who 
in the actual material recovered recognize different prehistoric cultures for 
Hokkaido and northeastern Japan.) 
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Before becoming the representative of the Confronting theory, Dr R. 
Torii had been an Eclectic. His report in 1906 (20) of his work in Chishima 
(Kurile Islands) states that those who left the prehistoric sites in northern 
Chishima were the Koropok-guru, who were the ancestors of the natives 
there, while those who left the Hokkaido sites were the ancestors of the 
Ainu. No notice is taken of the prehistoric sites of Japan proper. Such truth 
as lies in this theory seems to have been more developed from the point of 
view of Japanese origins. Dr Koganei was its principal antagonist. He 
flatly disputed Torii’s views, claiming that the natives of both northern 
Chishima and Hokkaido were equally Ainu, and that the prehistoric sites 
of Hokkaido and Japan proper were all sites of the Ainu with the same 
culture, which seems to be an unsupported assertion contrary to fact. 


Summary 


John Milne 1882 (11) See text above. 

Romy Hitchcock 1890 (31) Chishima Ainu of Shikotan Is. different from Hok- 
kaido Ainu. 

A. H. Lander 1893 (32) Koropok-guru racially similar to Eskimo and came 
from northeast to southwest through Chishima to 
Kushiro in Hokkaido. No relation between Koro- 
pok-guru and natives of Shikotan Is. 

Snow (33) Koropok-guru were a northern race that came 
south and were driven back north by Ainu, 
leaving sites in Chishima, Karafutu, Kamchatka, 
Aleutian Islands, Hokkaido. 

G. Dumontier 1893 (34) Prehistoric sites in Hokkaido are Koropok. Stell- 
mounds at Omori and Okadaira are remains of 
one group of Ainu. Natives of Chishima are 
another group of Ainu, not Koropok. 

Raisuke Numata 1903 (35) Believes Koropok equivalent to Kurile-Ainu. 


B. THeorres THAT THE PREHISTORIC PEOPLE WERE JAPANESE 


There has been more speculation concerning the origin of the Japanese 
people than as to the identity of the prehistoric people of Japan. Here 
again, the earlier theories were founded on mythology and legend or were 
deduced from the Japanese or Chinese classics. These are sufficiently indi- 
cated in the summary. A couple of the more far-fetched modern theories are 
also suggested (38, 39). 

The efforts of the men listed in the summary from Baelz on have been 
increasingly scientific. Literature gave way to ethnology as a basis for de- 
termination, and ethnology was supplemented by physical anthropology 
and archaeology. The result has been an increasing awareness that the 
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question “What is the origin of the Japanese people?” merges with the 
query “‘Who were the prehistoric people of Japan?” (This was no more ob- 
vious to the Japanese scholar of yesterday than a similar identity to his 
European brethren.) The prehistoric people were seen to be so much in- 
volved with the Japanese that a blood relationship must be accepted in 
accounting for the latter. At the same time it was agreed that the recog- 
nized differences between Yayoi and Jomon cultures could not be taken to 
indicate racial differences. 

Another general effect of this advance was to make the question of pre- 
historic man himself more complex. Instead of the simple situation pre- 
supposed in the single-line Koropok-guru and Ainu theories, or the parallel 
ancestries of the Confronting theory, or the only mildly confused, if ob- 
scure, ones of the Eclectics, we find many elements now entering the situa- 
tion (e.g. 35, 29). Perhaps this modern opinion has been best presented by 
Dr Kenji Kiyono. 

According to this view, prehistoric Japan was inhabited by a race which 
may be called Proto-Japanese. It had Jomon culture and was similar in 
some respects to both Japanese and Ainu, differing from both in other 
respects. The physical difference between these people and the Ainu or be- 
tween these people and the Japanese was greater than the physical differ- 
ence between the Ainu and the Japanese; i.e. three races must be recog- 
nized, though with a blood relationship existing among them: Proto-Japa- 
nese, Ainu, Japanese. There are suggestions of a prehistoric people preced- 
ing the Proto-Japanese phase. The more recent the Proto-Japanese is, the 
more he resembles the Japanese; and the more remote he is, the more the 
race seems to divide into several elements. In both the Proto-Japanese and 
the prehistoric stages the position of the Ainu is uncertain. Diagrammati- 
cally, with broken lines even more uncertain than the others: 


Ancestral Ainu-~—- ?-— — Proto-Ainu?- /Adinu 
Korean \ 
Chinese \ 
\ 
Mongolian > Proto-Japanese Japanese 


Malayan 


Indonesian 


Race? ~ 


a“ 
* 
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Norinaga Motoori 


Masahide Tamaki 
Yoshikane Atobe 
Sadatake Ise 
Hakuseki Arai 


Razan Hayashi 
Teikan Fujii 
E. Kaempeer 


Zenichiron Oyabe 
Takataro Kimura 


Shozaburo 
Kanazawa 
William Griffis 


Haeckel 

Teiken Taguchi 
W. Doenitz 
Bunkichi Horioka 


Erwin Baelz 
Yonekichi Miyoke 
Raisuke Numata 


Ryuzo Torii 


Hikoichird 
Matsumoto 


Teikichi Kida 
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Summary 


Origins as deduced from the classics 


1720-1801 (36) Descendants of the kami (gods) who lived in 
Takamagahara (heaven). 


Make Takamagahara = Yamato = Nara 


province. 

1657-1725 Makes Takamagahara = Hitachi = Ibaraki 
province. 

1583-1657 Cradle of the Japanese race is southern 
China. 

1722-1789 Japanese and Koreans came from same stock. 


Some “‘simple-minded”’ theories 
Originated in Babylonia. 
1928 (38) Originated in Judea. 
1925-1926 (39) Originated in Greece. 


Theories of origin founded on ethnology 
a. One main stem 


1929 (37) Japanese and Koreans from same stock: 
philological deduction. 

1907 (40) Language and manners trace Japanese to 
Ezo. 


Japanese ancestors = Dattan. 

Japanese ancestors = Huns. 
1887 (41) Japanese ancestors = Malays. 

Japanese ancestors = Malays. 


b. More than one main stem 
1906-1907 (42) Origin in both Malayan and Mongolian races. 
Ditto. 

1903 (35) Ancestors = Malays, Mongolians, Ainus, and 
ancient Chinese and Korean immigrants. 

1919-25 (20) On basis of Yayoi pottery: Japanese proper 
were a northern race from maritime prov- 
ince of Korea with Chinese culture plus 
peoples from Indo-China and Indonesia. 


1919 (28) Ancestors = northern race that came through 
Korea and were affected by Chinese cul- 
ture. 


1919 (29) Ditto. 
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Theories based on physical anthropology and archaeology 


Montaru Suzuki 1918 (43) No relation between Ainu and prehistoric 
man. 
Kosaku Hamada 1922 (21) Ancestral Japanese existed in prehistoric 


time in Japan, making and using pottery 
and stone implements. 


Kukutaro Ogushi 1920 (44) Bones from Tsugumo and Kofu =Ainu. 
Hikoichird 
Matsumoto 1919 (28) Prehistoric man and present Ainu =one 


group =Pan-Ainu; Pan-Ainu plus Asian 
=present Japanese. 


Hasebe 1919 (45) Questionable whether prehistoric man was 
Japanese or Ainu. 
1920 Kofu bones similar to Ainu. 
Kenji Kiyono 1935 (1) See text above. 
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HISTORICAL CHANGES IN THE 
CHOCTAW KINSHIP SYSTEM! By FRED EGGAN 


I 


HE Southeast furnishes an interesting field for studies in social organ- 

ization. Here is to be found a bewildering array of unilateral institu- 
tions, territorial groupings, and social classes which cross-cut one another in 
various ways. Most historical and comparative studies have concerned 
themselves with these more formal groupings, largely ignoring the under- 
lying kinship systems. 

The importance of kinship systems, particularly in relation to other 
aspects of social organization, is beginning to be apparent. The present 
paper, while presenting an instance of historical change in the field of kin- 
ship which has important theoretical implications, also attempts to furnish 
the basis for a preliminary classification of Southeastern kinship systems. 

One of the important problems in social organization is an adequate 
classification of kinship systems according to types. Such a classification 
seems essential for either historical or comparative studies of social organ- 
ization. Dr Leslie Spier has worked out a preliminary classification of kin- 
ship systems for North America into eight types, largely on the basis of the 
terminology used for cross cousins. In regard to two of these types he finds 
the terminology indicative of a more comprehensive classification of rela- 
tives: 

Cross cousin terminology also offers a clue for the discrimination of the Omaha 
and Crow types. The first class together the mother’s brother and his descendants 
through males: their daughters are always called mothers. The paternal cross 
cousins are then conceptual equivalents. Similarly systems of the Crow type class 
the father’s sister with her female descendants through females and their sons with 
the father. Again, equivalent forms are used for the maternal cross cousins. That 


is, both systems ignore differences of generation in one or the other type of unilateral 
descent.” 


1 This paper is a rather unexpected outgrowth of a research project concerned with North 
American social organization under the direction of Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. The field 
work was made possible by the Department of Anthropology of the University of Chicago, 
for which grateful acknowledgment is made. I would also like to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to Dr John R. Swanton. Subtract his studies from the material published on the South- 
eastern tribes and there is an unbridgeable gap. In using his materials as the basis for this 
study I have been continually impressed by his accuracy and clarity. I suspect he has foreseen 
many of the conclusions which I have reached in this paper. The paper has benefited from the 
criticism of Professors Radcliffe-Brown, Robert Redfield, and R. H. Lowie. 

? Leslie Spier, The Distribution of Kinship Systems in North America (University of Wash- 
ington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1925), p. 72. 
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If we look at the distribution of the Crow and Omaha types we find it 
to be somewhat irregular, though within rather widely scattered areas the 
distribution tends to be continuous.’ Furthermore, if we examine various 
Crow and Omaha kinship systems we find a series of variations on each pat- 
tern, so that often there is some difficulty in deciding whether a given kin- 
ship system is a Crow type or something else. 


II 


A preliminary survey of Southeastern social organization indicated 
such a situation in regard to the various kinship systems studied. While 
Spier has classified the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, Cherokee, Timucua, 
and (less probably) Yuchi as belonging to the Crow type,‘ an inspection of 
the source materials led to some preliminary doubts as to the correctness 
of this classification. 

The formal social organization of the Southeastern tribes seems to have 
been based on the matrilineal clan, but otherwise few generalizations may 
be made at present. The Choctaw, for example, had matrilineal exogamous 
moieties divided into non-totemic clans, a territorial division into three or 
four groups of “towns,” and four social classes. The Chickasaw, ® close lin- 
guistic relatives of the Choctaw, had matrilineal totemic clans with a dual- 
division which was not exogamous, along with various local groupings. 
The Creek,’ just to the east, in addition to the “Upper” and “Lower” 
tribal divisions, had numerous matrilineal totemic clans grouped into 
phratries and moieties, with a further dual-division into “red” and “‘white” 
towns, associated with “war” and “peace,” respectively. The Cherokee* 
had a simpler organization: matrilineal totemic clans which were exog- 
amous, and possibly grouped into seven phratries. The Yuchi® had matri- 
lineal totemic clans which were exogamous and which varied in rank; these 


3 R. H. Lowie, The Omaha and Crow Kinship Terminologies (Proceedings, Twenty-fourth 
International Congress of Americanists, Hamburg, 1930), pp. 102, 105. 

‘ Spier, of. cit., pp. 73-74. 

5 J. R. Swanton, Source Material for the Social and Ceremonial Life of the Choctaw Indians 
(Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 103, 1931). The moieties went out of existence in 
historic times, the clans taking over the functions of exogamy, etc. 

6 J. R. Swanton, Social and Religious Beliefs and Usages of the Chickasaw Indians (Forty- 
fourth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1928). 

7 J. R. Swanton, Social Organization and Social Usages of the Indians of the Creek Con- 
‘ederacy (Forty-second Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1928). 

® W. H. Gilbert, Jr., Eastern Cherokee Social Organization (Ph.D. thesis, ms., University 
of Chicago, 1934). 

°F. G. Speck, Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians (Anthropological Publications, University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1909). 
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were cut across by a patrilineal division of the men into “chiefs” and “‘war- 
riors,’”’ associated with “peace” and “‘war,” respectively. This dual patri- 
lineal organization tended toward endogamy in that a “chief’’ preferred his 
daughter to marry other “‘chiefs.’”” The Natchez!® apparently combined a 
matrilineal clan system with a system of social classes, the whole regulated 
by definite rules of marriage. In addition the Natchez had a dual organiza- 
tion of “red warriors” and “white warriors.’”’ The Chitimacha seem to have 
had totemic clans and endogamous classes which approached true castes. 

The kinship systems of the Southeastern tribes are all ‘“‘classificatory” 
in that the father’s brother is classed with the father, and the mother’s 
sister with the mother, as far as terminology is concerned. In the following 
chart (fig. 1) we have outlined the kinship structures of the Southeastern 
tribes for which there is adequate data, in terms of the pattern of descent 
from the father’s sister. The Crow type (A) is well known. Both Spier" and 
Lowie™ agree that its essential characteristic is the classification of the 
father’s sister’s female descendants through females with the father’s sister, 
and their sons with the father, thus giving a definite descent pattern.” 
Lowie considers this classification an “‘overriding of the generation princi- 
ple in favor of the clan or lineage principle.’ 

If we now examine the kinship structures of the Southeastern tribes 
with special reference to the pattern of descent from the father’s sister, we 
find some interesting variations. In the Choctaw kinship system" (B), for 
example, the pattern seems to be “turned around.” Here the father’s 
sister’s son and his descendants through males are classed as “fathers,” 


10 J. R. Swanton, Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley (Bulletin, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 43, 1911). See also J. De Jong, The Natchez Social System (Proceedings, 
Twenty-third International Congress of Americanists, New York, 1930). 

l Spier, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 

12 Lowie, op. cit., p. 105. 

‘8 While we are not here concerned with the nature of the terminology itself, it may be 
pertinent to mention one or two points. The Chickasaw and Creek classified the father’s 
sisters with the grandmother. The Choctaw had a separate term for father’s sister, male 
speaking; the women used the term for grandmother. In the Sixtowns division of the Choctaw 
we find the term for grandmother used by both sexes for the father’s sister. 

4 Lowie, op. cit., p. 103. While Lowie specifically refers to the Omaha type, the same 
principle obviously holds for the Crow. This seems to be a basic principle for the classification 
of kinship systems. If this be so the Omaha and Crow types might be considered sub-types of 
a more fundamental ‘“‘Crow-Omaha” type. The extent to which this principle operates can 
best be illustrated by constructing “lineage diagrams.” 

16 Cf. L. H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and A finity of the Human Family (Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. 17, 1871), Table II, 28, 29; Swanton, Source Material 
for .. . the Choctaw Indians, pp. 84-90. 
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HOCTAW KINSHIP SYSTEM 


A. “CROW” TYPE 


B. CHOCTAW PATTERN 
| | i 
A=0 =O A=0O 
| FS F M GF | FS F | M 
| | 
A O A A O A 
F FS Ego F FS (or M) Ego 
| | | | 
a 4 oOo AO 
Br Sis F FS F Sis Br Sis 
C. CHICKASAW PATTERN D. CREEK PATTERN 
| | | | 
A=0O A=0 
GF |GM F |M GF |GM F|M 
| 
— | —— | 
A O A A Oo A 
F GM Ego little F GM Ego 
| | | | 
a A 


Br Sis littl GM 


(or F) 


E. CHEROKEE 


PATTERN 


a 6 © 
little GM little GM 
F F 


F. YUCHI PATTERN 
| | | 
A=0 A=0 A=0 A=0 
step-F FS F M (GF) GM F M 
| | | | 
A O A A Oo A 
F FS Ego FS’s Son FS’s D Ego 
| | | | 


Ao AO 


Fig. 1. Kinship Structures in the Southeast. A is male and O is female; Ego is male in each 
case. The equal sign indicates marriage. English equivalents are used for the native terms: 


F, M, GF, GM, FS, Br, Sis, etc., standing for father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, 
father’s sister, brother, and sister, respectively. For sources see the text. 
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whereas the children of the father’s sister’s daughter (who is classed with 
the father’s sister) become “brothers” and “sisters.’”’ Morgan is quite ex- 
plicit on this point: 

My father’s sister’s son is my father, Ah’-ki, whether Ego be a male or female; his 
son is my father again; the son of the latter is also my father; and this relationship 
theoretically continues downward in the male line indefinitely. The analogue of 
this is to be found in the infinite series of uncles among the Missouri nations, applied 
to the lineal male descendants of my mother’s brother."® 


This is clearly something quite different from the typical Crow pattern of 
descent. 

There are some interesting variations in the other tribes. The Chicka- 
saw pattern of descent (C) as given by Morgan"’ is identical with that of 
the Crow type, except for the minor variation of “little father” for the 
father’s sister’s daughter’s son. Swanton,'® however, gives “father” as an 
alternative to “brother” for the father’s sister’s son’s son. The Creek kin- 
ship structure’? (D) furnishes another pattern of descent. Here the de- 
scendants of the father’s sister, in both the male and female lines, are classed 
as “father” or “grandmother.” Hence the children of the father’s sister’s 
son are called “father” and “grandmother” rather than “brother” and 
“sister,” as in the normal Crow pattern. The Cherokee kinship structure”® 
(E) gives a pattern of descent from the father’s sister much like that of the 
Chickasaw, except that the father’s sister’s son’s son is regularly classed 
with the father, as are his male descendants through males. Information 
concerning the Yuchi kinship system (F) is difficult to interpret. We have 
no early accounts, but Speck”! indicates that the father’s sister was classed 


16 Morgan, op. cit., p. 191. The last sentence is probably responsible for much of the con- 
fusion which exists in regard to the Choctaw kinship system. Structurally this pattern of 
descent in not analogous in the way that the Crow and Omaha are. J. Kohler (Zur Urgeschichte 
der Ehe, Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, Vol. 12, 1897, pp. 187-354) almost 
forty years ago considered the Choctaw system as analogous to the Omaha (tribal) system, 
and attempted to explain both on the basis of certain types of secondary marriages, types 
whick had to be assumed for the Choctaw. 

17 Morgan, op. cit., Table II, 30. 

48 Swanton, Social and Religious Beliefs and Usages of the Chickasaw Indians, pp. 185-86. 

19 Morgan, op. cit., Table II, 31; Swanton, Social Organization . . . of the Creek Con- 
federacy, p. 85-86. 

2° Morgan, op. cit., Table IT, 32, 33. Two schedules are given, gathered by missionaries in 
Oklahoma. The Cherokee (32) and Mountain Cherokee (33) divisions correspond with the 
“Western” and ‘‘Eastern”’ groups, according to Gilbert, op. cit., pp. 50-56. Both were residing 
in Oklahoma but were differentiated in regard to time of removal and location on the reserva- 
tion. (Cf. Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, Norman, Okla., 1934, Book V.) 

21 Speck, op. cit., p. 69. 
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with the grandmother, while her children were called by descriptive terms. 
Recent information” indicates an Omaha pattern of descent, the mother’s 
brother’s children being classed as “mother’s brother” and “little mother,” 
with the father’s sister’s children, reciprocally, being “‘nephew” and 
“niece,” male speaking, or “‘little son’”’ and “litte daughter,” female speak- 
ing. Information concerning the kinship systeris of the Natchez and other 
Gulf Coast tribes is too fragmentary to be of much value. The Natchez, 
according to Swanton,” classified the father’s sister with the grandmother. 
While no information is available concerning the terminology employed for 
her descendants, other features of the system, e.g., the classification of the 
brother’s children as “children,’’ male speaking, and “grandchildren,” 
female speaking, and the sister’s children as “nephew” and “‘niece,”’ male 
speaking, and “children,” female speaking, closely resemble those found in 
the tribes mentioned above.* 
III 


On the basis of this preliminary survey it is possible to formulate some 
of the problems involved. One of the important problems is: do these pat- 
terns of descent represent new fundamental types of kinship systems or 
are they simply variations from a Crow type? If they are fundamental 
types they are unique; the writer is not aware of other kinship systems with 
these patterns of descent. If we examine the variants we find it possible to 
arrange them in a series between the Crow and Choctaw types: the Chicka- 
saw have practically a pure Crow type, the Cherokee vary slightly, the 
Creek are intermediate, while the Choctaw have an almost completely 
reversed line of descent. All of these tribes had a similar culture, resided in 
the same area, were removed to Indian Territory under similar conditions, 
and were subjected to similar influences while there. This suggests that the 
variations found may represent historical changes. A further problem may 
be set up: if these are variants from a Crow type, do they represent a series 
brought about by the action of some common acculturation process, or 
are they merely “random,” the separate results of unrelated circumstances? 

These wider problems grew out of an interest in the Choctaw kinship 
system. On the basis of a preliminary study the writer had come to a tenta- 


22 Communication from Dr Giinter Wagner. 

23 Swanton, Social Organization . . . of the Creek Confederacy, pp. 94-95. 

* A feature not noted in other systems reported for this region is the classification of the 
father’s brother as “father’’ or “father’s brother,” and the mother’s sister as “‘mother”’ or 
‘mother’s sister.”” Swanton inclines to the view that the use of a separate term for the father’s 
brother is ancient, but this is possibly the result of contact: I found evidence of a similar 
change among the Mississippi Choctaw. 
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tive conclusion: the Choctaw system probably represented a pure Crow 
type which had altered under the stress of missionary and governmental 
activities. To prove this it would be necessary to find the older kinship 
system in operation in some relatively uninfluenced region, or to find an 
earlier account of the kinship system.” Morgan thought highly of his 
Choctaw schedules. The Reverends Byington and Edwards collaborated on 
one, Copeland furnished the other; these missionaries had long resided 
among the Choctaw and knew their language and customs. Furthermore 
the two independent schedules checked remarkably well. Hence they must 
be accepted as basic data—as representing the Choctaw kinship system as 
it was in 1860. 

In 1933, on the advice of Dr John R. Swanton, the writer visited the old 
Choctaw country in an attempt to find some traces of the assumed older 
kinship system among the Bogue Chito and other groups which had re- 
mained in Mississippi following the general removal of the Choctaw to 
Indian Territory in the 1830’s. This quest was completely unsuccessful, 
though a considerable body of contemporary material was gathered. The 
results, where they had any bearing, merely confirmed those presented by 
Morgan and Swanton. 

Later in the summer, while studying Cheyenne and Arapaho social or- 
ganization, the writer found in the “‘Chronicles of Oklahoma”’ the text of 
a speech which John Edwards made to the students of the University of 
California about 1880, outlining the earlier social organization of the Choc- 
taw.*’ This is the same Edwards who collaborated with Byington in fur- 
nishing the basic schedule for Morgan; when the Civil War broke out in 
the next year he was forced to leave and went to reside in California. In 
this speech (edited by Dr J. R. Swanton) we find the following statements 
concerning the older Choctaw kinship system: 


A third important principle was that kinship was not lost by remoteness. This 
involved a very peculiar system of nomenclature. For instance, with them, my 
father’s brothers are all my fathers, and my mother’s sisters are all my mothers, 
and their children are my brothers and sisters; but my mother’s brother is my 
uncle, and his sons and daughters are mine; and my father’s sister is my aunt, her 


25 The comparative analysis outlined above might serve as partial proof. Actually, how- 
ever, the writer did not see the implications of such an analysis for the Southeastern area until 
the Choctaw problem had been worked out. 

26 Morgan, op. cit., p. 190. These schedules appear to represent the current kinship system 
at the time the schedules were gathered: 1860. The differences between the schedules will be 
considered later. 

27 John Edwards, The Choctaw Indians in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century (Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. 10, Oklahoma City, 1932, pp. 392-425). 
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son is my father, her daughter is my aunt, and her daughter is my aunt, and her 
daughter is my aunt, and so on, as far as it is possible to go. This is what they call 
aunts in a row. The farthest removed of one’s kindred by consanguinity are aunt, 
uncle, nephew, and niece. The line of relationship, after turning aside thus far, 
returns into the direct line, and becomes that of father to son, or grandfather to 
grandson. To us it seems a very complicated system.”* 


Here is clear, unequivocal, documentary proof that the Choctaw formerly 
had a Crow type of kinship system. 

There is good evidence, then, of a definite change in the Choctaw kin- 
ship system from the time of removal in the 1830’s to the time when Mor- 
gan collected the schedules in 1860. Can the influences affecting the Choc- 
taw from the time of removal to the Civil War be historically controlled? 
Fortunately this question may be answered in the affirmative; Grant Fore- 
man”® and Miss Debo*® have both assembled and surveyed the available 
documentary evidence for precisely this period, 1830-1860. 

The Choctaw were subjected to longer and more intensive accultura- 
tional influences than were the Chickasaw, Creek, or Cherokee. Missions 
were established among them as early as 1819. They were the first tribe 
from the Southeast to be removed to Indian Territory; they set up a new 
system of government on the model of our territorial governments; they 
early established a school system and encouraged education. Their leaders 
were more friendly to attempts to alter the old ways of life in favor of white 
ways. 

There are many statements in Foreman* indicating the efforts—and 
success—of missionaries, teachers, and government agents in changing the 
mode of life of the Choctaw. The fact that women worked in the fields and 
that a father (in accordance with the matrilineal system of inheritance) 
failed to provide for his own children, particularly worried the missionaries. 
There were introduced new regulations in regard to land which emphasized 
the position of the man as head of the family; by others leaders no longer 
represented the clan but the male membership of the district, being elected 


8 Edwards, op. cit., pp. 400-401. The italics are Edwards. This is a precise and excellent 
statement of the Choctaw kinship structure, and one which is consistent with what we know 
of other aspects of early Choctaw social organization. 

2° Grant Foreman, op. cit. The following account is based primarily on Foreman. 

39 Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (Norman, Okla., 1934). This 
volume was not available to the writer, but Swanton in reviewing this and Foreman’s volume, 
considers that it supplements the latter, giving a much larger mass of material on the Choctaw 
in the form of a vertical monograph (John R. Swanton in American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 
1935, pp. 675-76). 

3! Foreman, op. cit., Book I: Choctaw. 
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by adult male voters. Marriage was regulated by law, and widows were 
entitled to a dower and children to inherit their father’s estate.™ 

For our purposes these statements indicate a change from a matrilineal 
emphasis to a patrilineal emphasis; though the missionaries and others con- 
cerned were not aware of the significance of the changes they were bringing 
about. The effect on the social organization of the Choctaw was to break 
down the clan structure and emphasize the territorial tie. In the later pe- 
riods the clan structure became largely a memory, many individuals not 
knowing their own clans.* Specifically, this change seems to have affected 
the kinship structure by “‘turning around”’ the pattern of descent from the 
father’s sister, making “fathers” descend in the male line, rather than 
“father’s sisters” in the female line, as Edwards indicates for the old Choc- 
taw system. 

This conclusion, if it is of any value, should also “explain” the changes 
which have taken place in the kinship systems of the other tribes in the 
Southeast who were subjected to similar influences. Foreman presents evi- 
dence to indicate that the Chickasaw and Creek were considerably behind 
the Choctaw in “progress.”” The Chickasaw™ in particular were back- 
ward. They were a smaller tribe, less sedentary, and more warlike. Their 
removal to Indian Territory took place later than that of the Choctaw and 
under less favorable circumstances. They were settled on the western por- 
tion of the Choctaw reservation, where they led a restless and unsettled 
existence, continually harassed by the unpacified Plains tribes. Attempts 
to merge them with the Choctaw were resented by both tribes, and de- 
layed their advancement. Missionaries and schools were much later in 
influencing them; in 1847 there were no preachers or schools in their terri- 
tory, schools not getting started until after 1850. Hence the Chickasaw re- 
tained their aboriginal customs to a greater degree, and for a longer time, 
than did the Choctaw. The Creek, on the other hand, made more rapid 
“progress” than the Chickasaw. The first few years, after the removal of 
the majority of the Creek in 1836, were taken up with a continuation of the 
quarrel between the Upper and Lower Creek. They were suspicious and 
resentful of the efforts of missionaries to change their customs; in fact they 
expelled them from the Creek Nation in 1836 with the injunction, ‘Go teach 


* Foreman, op. cit., pp. 84-85. Foreman is here referring to an account written for the 
“New York Evangelist” in 1852 by the Rev Cyrus Byington. 

** The Mississippi Choctaw today, where they know of the old clan system, usually char- 
acterize it as patrilineal. 

* Foreman, op. cit., Book II: Chickasaw. 

% Foreman, op. cit., Book III: Creek. 
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your white men!” The missionaries returned in 1842, however, and their 
influence gradually increased. After a measure of tribal unity was re- 
stored, some interest was taken in schools, there being a few schools by 
1841. The Lower Creek settlements advanced faster than those of the Up- 
per Creek, abandoning compact town settlements and communal cultiva- 
tion at an earlier date. By 1844 chiefs were beginning to be elected, but in 
general they were prejudiced against the whites because they felt their 
authority to be lessened. By 1850-60 many changes were in progress: new 
laws were replacing old customs, property was being inherited according to 
legal provisions, schools were well established, men were doing the agricul- 
tural work, and missions were expanding. 

On the basis of Foreman’s material it is possible to arrange the Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw, and Creek in a rough series, in so far as the general degree 
of acculturation is concerned. The Choctaw were subjected to the greatest 
influence, the Chickasaw the least, while the Creek were intermediate. 

The Chickasaw had a Crow type in Morgan’s time; the Choctaw earlier. 
There is good reason to believe the Creek formerly had a Crow type of kin- 
ship structure also. An early writer makes the following statement: 


All the men of the father’s clan or family are called their father, the women are 
generally called their grandmother, all the men of the mother’s family older than 
themselves are their uncles, being their mother’s brothers. All of their own age and 


under are called brothers, and all the old women of their mother’s clan are called 
grandmother or aunt.* 


Swanton agrees to this but says: 


In spite of the emphasis which Stiggins places on clans in determining the applica- 
tion of terms of relationship, an examination of the usages assigned to them shows 
that all the terms not individual cut across, or at least may cut across, the lines of 
the exogamous groups.*? 


The writer would like to suggest, in view of the above analysis, that both 
Stiggins and Swanton were right; that the Creek have changed the appli- 
cations of terms to the descendants of the father’s sister. Their early insti- 
tutions and behavior patterns, so far as we know them, seem to be con- 
sistent with such an assumption. 

If we may tentatively assume that the Creek system represents a vari- 


% Swanton, Social Organization . . . of the Creek Confederacy, p. 87, quoting from the Stig- 
gins ms., no date. 

37 Swanton, loc. cit. He is concerned here primarily with the fact that the Creeks classify 
the descendants of the father’s sister in both male and female lines as “father” and “grand- 
mother.” Hence it is not a clan (or lineage) classification exclusively. 
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ant from a Crow type, we thus have a series of variations which corre- 
sponds with the series worked out with reference to the general degree of 
acculturation. If this be so we have an “explanation” for certain dis- 
crepancies which exist in the source materials. In regard to the Choctaw, 
for example, Reverend Copeland’s schedule gives “‘mother’’ as the term for 
the father’s sister’s daughter. If the Choctaw system were in a process of 
change, the term “mother” might be considered more suitable than 
“father’s sister,” since the children of the father’s sister’s daughter were 
called “‘brother”’ and “sister” in both schedules. This variation apparently 
was not popular for long, but the earlier process of shortening the line of 
aunts continued: thus Swanton found that the term for father’s sister 
“sometimes extends to the father’s sister’s daughter.’** The Chickasaw 
material furnishes us with an illustration of the first steps in this change. 
In Morgan’s time the father’s sister’s son’s son was classed as a “brother,” 
but Swanton later reports both “brother” and “father’’ being used for this 
particular relative. The Creeks apparently have reached a relatively 
stable state in which the matrilineal and patrilineal emphases are more 
or less balanced.*® 

The Cherokee furnish an additional group against which our conclu- 
sions may be tested. They belong to a different linguistic stock and have a 
different early history. On the other hand they were removed to Indian 
Territory and subjected to much the same acculturational influences 
that affected the other tribes, though if we may judge by Foreman’s 
account,* these influences were less intensive than for either the Choc- 
taw or Creek. During the first period after removal there was considerable 
trouble between the “Western” Cherokee, who had voluntarily migrated 
to Arkansas early in the 19th century and then had moved to Indian 
Territory in 1828, and the ‘Eastern’ Cherokee, who were subjected to a 
forcible removal ten years later. Again white influence gradually brought 
about a change in the sentiments relating to females, a new division of 
labor, new laws and government, but these did not become well developed 
until after 1850. A national school system was established in 1841 and 
gradually grew as the leaders perceived the advantages of education. 

A small group of Cherokee refused to be removed to Indian Territory 


38 Swanton, Source Material for .. . the Choctaw Indians, p. 87. In Mississippi the writer 
found only one or two elderly informants who extended the term for father’s sister to the 
father’s sister’s daughter. 

3° Most of the material on kinship has been gathered with the view of illustrating the ab- 
original systems. Hence changes may have gone on which have been largely ignored in the 
ethnological presentations. 

#° Foreman, op. cit., Book V: Cherokee. 
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and remained in the hills of North Carolina, where they still reside on the 
Eastern Cherokee Reservation. This group, numbering at present less than 
2,000 persons, has been studied recently by Dr W. H. Gilbert, Jr.“‘ He found 
them relatively uninfluenced in many respects, particularly in regard to 
social organization. He was fortunate enough to find the old kinship system 
in operation; his account of the terminological structure and the accom- 
panying social behavior of relatives gives us our first relatively complete 
picture of the kinship system of a Southeastern tribe. 

The system, as far as the pattern of descent is concerned, represents a 
pure Crow type. Relatives are recognized in four clans: one’s own matri- 
lineal clan, one’s father’s clan, one’s mother’s father’s clan, and one’s 
father’s father’s clan. In each of these, relatives are classified on a “lineage”’ 
principle. In the father’s matrilineal lineage (and clan), for example, all 
men are “fathers,” their wives “mothers” or “stepmothers,” their children 
“brothers” and “‘sisters;’’ all women of the father’s generation and below 
are ‘father’s sisters,” those above being “grandmothers” or ‘father’s 
sisters,” all husbands of these women are “grandfathers,” all children are 
“father’s sisters” and ‘fathers.’ 

We have, then, existing among the Cherokee, the situation which the 
writer had hoped to find among the Choctaw. The evidence suggests that 
the Cherokee formerly had a Crow type of kinship structure, but that 
influences affecting the portion of the tribe in Oklahoma have modified the 
descent system in the same direction as in the other Southeastern tribes con- 
sidered, so that the father’s sister’s male descendants through males are 
classed as “‘father.’’ 

These acculturational influences are of course not completely lacking in 
North Carolina, but seem to have been much less intensive. Gilbert men- 
tions the loss of political power of clan heads, the gradual decline in family 
control, particularly in regard to marriage. Also: 


The mother’s brother is no longer a power in the family and the transmission of 
family names for the last three generations through the father’s line has tended to 
shift the emphasis in lineality to the paternal ancestry.“ 


41 Gilbert, op. cit. The following account is summarized from this study. 

#2 This kinship structure is best seen when put in the form of “lineage diagrams.’”’ The 
Hopi kinship structure has an almost identical pattern, except that kinship is not extended to 
the father’s father’s clan. These two systems might well be considered as type structures for 
the Crow type, since the system of the Crow tribe is somewhat anomalous. If “lineage dia- 
grams’’ are made for the Omaha (J. O. Dorsey, Omaha Sociology, Third Annual Report, Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, 1884, pp. 205-370) the similarity of the Crow and Omaha types 
is apparent. 

43 It may be noted that this pattern (fig. 1, E) is very close to that for the Creek (D). 

4 Gilbert, op. cit., p. 278. 
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This shift in emphasis from the matrilineal to the patrilineal line among the 
Cherokee still residing in North Carolina should result eventually in similar 
changes in the pattern of descent, assuming other factors remain the same. 
Our hypothesis may therefore be verified, or modified, by future investiga- 
tions of these groups. 

The Yuchi furnish a separate and more complicated problem; they are 
considered partly to illustrate the value of our historical analysis, and partly 
to extend our survey of Southeastern tribes.“ Speck studied the Yuchi in 
Oklahoma in 1904-5; they then resided in three scattered settlements in 
the northwestern corner of the Creek Nation. Bhe Yuchi had belonged to 
the Creek confederation in the later period and were removed to Indian 
Territory with the Creek. In Speck’s time they seldom mixed with the 
Creek, but were friendly with the Shawnee and Sauk and Fox.” 

We have outlined the kinship structure above, as far as it relates to the 
pattern of descent (fig. 1, F). In describing the kinship system Speck notes 
that 


The family, in our sense of the word, as a group is of very little political importance 
in the tribe. The father has a certain individual social standing according to his clan 
and according to his society. The woman on the other hand carries the identity 
of the children, who may be said to belong to her. The bonds of closest kinship, 
however, being chiefly reckoned through the mother, it would appear that the 
closest degrees of consanguinity are counted in the clan.*” 


It seems probable that by Speck’s time (1904-5) the kinship system had 
already been considerably modified. The use of descriptive terms for the 
father’s sister’s children is unique in this area, and suggests a breakdown 
from some other pattern.*® The classification of the father’s sister as a 
“grandmother” is suggestive of a Crow type of system, especially when 
coupled with a matrilineal clan system. 

This is mere conjecture, based on probabilities. We will never know 
precisely what the earlier system was unless new historical evidence is dis- 
covered. On the other hand we have evidence of important changes since 
Speck’s visit. Dr Wagner has recently completed a linguistic study of the 
Yuchi and was kind enough to furnish me with a list of the current kinship 


4° My own point of view toward the Yuchi system has changed radically with the working 
out of this historical analysis. Without it Speck’s and Wagner’s kinship systems cannot be 
reconciled. (See below.) 

“ F. G. Speck, op. cit., p. 11. 

‘7 Speck, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

‘® The father’s lineage might be expected to break down before one’s own lineage in a 
matrilineal society. 
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terms. These, interestingly enough, seem to represent an Omaha type of 
structure. The father’s sister is now called “‘little mother,”’ her children are 
“nephew” and “‘niece,’”’ male speaking, or “little son” and “‘littie daughter,” 
female speaking. The children of the mother’s brother are, reciprocally, 
“mother’s brother” and “little mother.” That the shift of the term for 
father’s sister is recent is further indicated by the fact that the father’s 
sister’s husband is still called “grandfather.” 

In connection with this shift there are several factors which must be 
considered. Within the aboriginal Yuchi system there was a patrilineal 
emphasis through the “War” and “‘Peace” societies, which were confined 
to males and definitely patrilineal in membership.*® Secondly, the same 
factors influencing the Creeks since their removal in 1836 have necessarily 
affected the Yuchi, though probably in a varying degree. Finally we have 
evidence of close contact with the Shawnee and the Sauk and Fox in recent 
years, both of whom have an Omaha type of kinship system. The Yuchi, 
then, possibly have gone through the whole sequence of changes from a 
Crow to an Omaha type of descent, though we have definite evidence for 
the last series of changes only. 

IV 


The immediate conclusions which may be drawn from this survey of 
historical changes in Southeastern kinship structures can be briefly sum- 
marized. (1) The evidence indicates thai a Crow type of kinship structure 
was widespread over the Southeast.®® The Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and 
Cherokee all seem to have had such a system in historic times; the evidence 
for the Yuchi is inconclusive but favorable. Even the Natchez may have 
had a Crow type of kinship structure. (2) These kinship structures, origi- 
nally Crow in type, were progressively modified by being subjected to vary- 
ing degrees of the same acculturational process. For the Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw, and Creek there seems to be a precise correlation between the degree 
of general acculturation and the degree of modification of the pattern of 
descent. The evidence available for the Cherokee and Yuchi confirms this 
correlation. 

These conclusions have a firm foundation in documentary and other 
evidence. Further, they have a definite value; they make possible the recon- 


49 Speck, op. cit., p. 68. Also we have the statement that both men and women labored 
together in the fields (p. 18). 

5° This conclusion, of course, is in keeping with previous classifications, though as I have 
attempted to show, not directly deducible from the available source materials. Spier relied on 
a communication from Swanton for his classification; it is probable that Swanton had arrived 
at conclusions similar to the ones here presented. 
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ciliation of inconsistencies between accounts for different periods, and thus 
afford a foundation for preliminary classifications and comparative studies, 
whether historical or generalizing.» 

These conclusions also raise a whole series of problems which have im- 
plications for both acculturational studies and studies in kinship theory, 
though many of these problems require the analysis of much more material 
than is here presented. Since Hallowell,” in a study of recent changes in 
the kinship terminology of the Abenaki, came to conclusions concerning 
certain of these problems which differ to some extent from those which the 
above material suggests, it seems worthwhile to examine some of these 
problems briefly. 

The solid distribution of the Crow type in the Southeast is important. 
Lowie has pointed out that this is a characteristic feature of the two main 
regions in North America where the Omaha type occurs, and suggests that 
“there is only one conceivable explanation of the distributional data— 
historical connection within each of the two areas.’ In the Southwest we 
also find a solid block of Crow types in the western Pueblos,™ though the 
other occurrences of the Crow type in North America are rather isolated. 
In general the Crow and Omaha types occupy geographically separate 
areas; only in California and the Southeast do we find the two occurring 
side by side. For the Yuchi we know the change to the Omaha type to be 
relatively recent. While Lowie utilizes historical connection to explain the 
distribution within an area he finds no indication of any borrowing between 
areas. Furthermore, borrowing as a complete explanation of the distribu- 
tion within an area breaks down in the case of California where one of the 
Pomo subdivisions, as well as the Wappo, have a Crow type system in the 
midst of Omaha types.** The case of the Yuchi has some bearing on this 
problem. Superficially we might consider that the Yuchi have borrowed 
the Sauk and Fox kinship system through contact. But obviously a pattern 
of grouping relatives is not borrowed, particularly when the actual terms 
are not taken over, and the languages are not even mutually intelligible. 


51 Unfortunately they also indicate that Morgan’s schedules cannot always be accepted 
as representing the aboriginal kinship systems unaffected by white contact. 

52 A. I. Hallowell, Recent Changes in the Kinship Terminology of the St. Francis Abenaki 
(Proceedings, Twenty-second International Congress of Americanists, Rome, 1928, Vol. 2, 
pp. 97-145), pp. 144-45. 

53 Lowie, op. cit., p. 102. 

5 Fred Eggan, The Social Organization of the Western Pueblos (Ph.D. thesis, ms., Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1933). 

55 Lowie, op. cit., pp. 102-103. 

56 Cf. Spier, op. cit., pp. 73-74 and map. 
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I have attempted above to indicate some of the factors which have in- 
fluenced this change among the Yuchi; borrowing is only one. If the situa- 
tion were reversed in California, i.e., if there were one or two Omaha types 
among a large number of Crow types, we might suspect an acculturational 
factor such as we find in the Southeast. 

In this study we have not been concerned primarily with kinship termi- 
nology, but rather with the patterns and principles which may be abstracted 
from native usage. In the systems of the tribes considered there have been 
few lexical changes; terms have changed primarily in regard to their appli- 
cations.*’ Thus we find different patterns for grouping relatives at different 
periods. Kinship terminology and the kinship pattern may vary independ- 
ently: the terms may change without affecting the pattern, as when a simple 
substitution occurs, or the pattern may change without affecting the ter- 
minology, or both may change. From this standpoint the traditional dispute 
over whether linguistic factors or social factors are involved in the kinship 
system has little point. One or the other may be dominant in different situa- 
tions. Hallowell,®* for example, found new terms replacing old ones among 
the Abenaki, as well as shifts in application; in the Southeastern tribes 
considered, the latter change seems more important. 

From the standpoint of acculturation we have here an instance of culture 
change which is reflected to a certain extent by specific changes in the kin- 
ship pattern. While the acculturational process has not been adequately 
analyzed, its effects on the social organization seem to have been in the 
direction of emphasizing “patrilineal” tendencies at the expense of “‘matri- 
lineal.’”’ The precise way in which the social factors affected the kinship 
pattern is an important problem. Even in this preliminary study a “‘causal” 
relationship of some sort is indicated, direct or indirect. It does not seem 
likely that these social factors have operated directly on the kinship pat- 
tern, which as we have indicated is an abstraction. Other aspects of the 
social organization have changed concurrently. Among the Choctaw, for 
example, the moiety and clan organizations gradually broke down under 
the impact of acculturational influences. The close correlation of the Crow 
type with matrilineal clans has been pointed out by Lowie;** in his earlier 
papers he attempted to explain kinship terminology as far as possible in 
terms of the clan. While it is possible that the acculturational process op- 
erated through the clan organization, the nature of the changes taking 


57 This, of course, changes the “meaning” of a term. Thus the term “father” has a differ- 
ent meaning among the Choctaw when the applications change. 
cit., p. 144-45. 
5° Lowie, op. cit., p. 108. 
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place in the Choctaw system does not make this hypothesis very likely. 
The clan organization apparently gradually disintegrated; the kinship sys- 
tem, on the other hand, developed a new type of organization which did not 
directly reflect the clan system.®° 

One important effect of the acculturational process was to modify the 
attitudes and behavior patterns which existed between various relatives. 
The patrilineal emphasis brought definite changes in the roles of males and 
females in the family and in the local group. The relation of a father to his 
children, in particular, was changed, largely at the expense of the relations 
between the child and the mother, and the child and the mother’s brother. 
Specifically the relation of father and child was strengthened; the father 
gradually took over control of his children, became responsible for their 
education and training and for their behavior and marriage. Property came 
to be largely owned by the father and inherited by his children. Such 
changes must have influenced social attitudes toward relatives, as well as 
weakening matrilineal descent. It is this change in behavior patterns and 
attitudes which seems to be the medium through which the kinship pat- 
terns were modified. This is consonant with recent studies of kinship sys- 
tems where a close correlation has been observed between the terminologi- 
cal structure and the social behavior of relatives. The changes in behavior 
patterns and attitudes seem to operate through affecting the choice of al- 
ternate principles of classifying relatives. 

Hallowell, studying the historical changes in the Abenaki terminology, 
came to the conclusion that there was no precise correlation between the 
kinship nomenclature and social institutions. 


The major lexical changes, as well as the readjustments in the usage of terms 
(pattern changes), were found to be most satisfactorily explained as ‘‘contact 
phenomena,” resulting from the influence exerted upon Abenaki speakers by those 
of related Indian languages and Europeans." 


But Hallowell had no data indicating possi’le changes in social behavior 
except those inferable from the family hunting territory complex and the 
levirate. He partially agrees with Speck that the kinship terminology is in 
agreement with the social structure in earlier times, but fails to see how the 
specific changes in relationship terms can be directly connected with the 
gradual disintegration of the family hunting band. 


6° Compare Hallowell’s conclusions, which are given below. 

*! Hallowell, op. cit., p. 145. 

8 Tbid., p. 138. 

*3 Hallowell, op. cit., p. 140. Compare this with the conclusion reached above in regard 
to the disintegration of clans in the Southeast. 
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These conclusions do not necessarily conflict with those reached in the 
present study. Hallowell was forced to infer the nature of the changes re- 
sulting from the contact phenomena: “‘local differences and custom must 
have been remoulded to some extent under these new conditions.’™ In the 
Southeast there is more evidence for these changes. On the basis of our 
analysis it seems likely that acculturational factors affect the kinship system 
through influencing social behavior and attitudes, rather than directly 
affecting the terminology. 

Changes in social organization presumabiy may go on at different rates 
among different tribes. The rapidity of the changes reported for the South- 
east is significant in indicating the sensitiveness of the kinship system to 
certain social influences, and raises some doubts as to “survivals” in kinship 
structures. A more important problem is concerned with the nature of the 
changes which have been described for the Southeastern tribes. Here a 
similar change seems to have taken place in most of the tribes considered. 
These changes vary in extent but may be arranged in a series (from a Crow 
type to a Choctaw type, and perhaps even to an Omaha type), and this 
series is correlated with the degree of acculturation. This suggests that we 
may have here a general type of change. If so we might expect other Crow 
systems, under similar acculturational influences, to undergo a similar series 
of changes.® 

The fundamental problem of the explanation of the kinship system in 
terms of correlated social institutions is too complex to be considered in 
any detail in this paper. In a future paper on the Southeast the writer pro- 
poses to bring together the relevant material and indicate its bearing on 
this problem. Lowie attempts to bolster the lack of preciseness in the cor- 
relations of matrilineal and patrilineal organizations with the Crow and 
Omaha systems by reference to special forms of marriage, though he points 
out that these are in many instances logical rather than empirical explana- 
tions.* More fruitful, in my opinion, is Lowie’s insistence that “‘the more 
specific matrimonial arrangements are themselves a function of the rule of 
descent.’*? It should be possible to go even further and consider them both 
as functions of some factor or principle which they have in common. In- 
cidentally, the levirate as a causal factor in kinship systems receives a set- 


Tbid., p. 143. 

5 Such a hypothesis is not necessary for the conclusions reached for the Southeast, since 
the latter rest on empirical materials. If verified, however, it would have considerable bearing 
on kinship theory. 

% Lowie, op. cit., p. 106-107 
87 Tbid., p. 108. 
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back in Hallowell’s study. He finds, for example, an increase in the number 
of equations which might reflect the influence of the levirate during the 
period that the levirate is declining as an institution.® 

Finally we might point out that in the present study, at least, it seems 
possible to unite “functional” and “historical” points of view without doing 
too much violence to either. In studies of acculturation both would seem 
essential: we need to know something of the interrelations of social institu- 
tions before we can deal adequately with cultural change. Without the con- 
cept of a kinship system, for example, the changes recorded in terminology 
for the Southeastern tribes have very little meaning. On the other hand, 
without the historical analysis the kinship structure of the Southeast re- 
mains blurred. This analysis must be based on documentary evidence, 
however, since at present we have no satisfactory technique for reconstruct- 
ing such changes as have been outlined. In terms of an ultimate interest in 
systematic general “laws’’ we have here an instance supporting the general 
hypothesis that “that any marked functional inconsistency in a social 
system tends to induce change.’’®* The kinship systems of the Southeastern 
tribes seem to have partially recovered their internal consistency by means 
of a series of similar changes. 
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8 Hallowell, op. cit., pp. 141-42. 
69 See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Kinship Terminologies in California (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 37, 1935, pp. 530-35), pp. 533-34. 


TATTOOING AMONG THE ARABS 
OF IRAQ! By WINIFRED SMEATON 


URING the period 1933-35 residence in Iraq gave me the opportunity 

of making certain observations on tattooing among Arabs and other 
peoples living in the country. Comparable material is to be found not only 
in Egypt and North Africa, but also on the other side of the Arabian Pen- 
insula, in Iran and India. Aithough evidence for the long history of the 
practice is to be found in certain places, notably Egypt, no attempt is here 
made to go into the history or origins of tattooing, but discussion is confined 
to the custom as it exists at present among the Arabs of Iraq. 

The information was obtained in two ways. During 1934 as a member 
of the Field Museum Anthropological Expedition to the Near East (Henry 
Field, leader), I secured part of the data on tattooing and branding.*? This 
information was obtained from observations on all the individuals of the 
various groups measured, with questions as to the purpose of the tattooing 
and the names given to the various designs. Another source of information 
was from conversations with and demonstrations by professional tattooers 
in several places, as well as a number of women, mostly patients in the 
Baghdad hospital, who were elaborately tattooed. The two most important 
Arab groups observed during the anthropometric survey, including both 
male and female series, were the Shammar Beduins and the Albu Muham- 
mad, a Marsh Arab tribe. Men from another marsh tribe, the Suwa’id, 
were also included, as well as from the Dulaim and Anaiza Beduins. The 
rest of the information on the Arabs was obtained in towns: Baghdad, Al- 
Kadhimain, ‘Amara, An-Nasiriya, and Mosul. 

Tattooing, which is a wide-spread practice in Iraq, is known colloquially 
as daqq or dagg, from a root meaning to strike or knock, and as the name 
implies, it is tattooing by puncture. Occasionally a man with a literary 
background will employ the classical work washm, but daqgq is the generally 
accepted Arabic word. Tattooing is a custom which already shows signs of 
disappearing, especially in the cities. It is rarely observed among the upper 
classes, and is despised by city-dwellers of the lower classes as well. On the 
other hand, the tribespeople and fellahin still esteem it, particularly if the 
operation is performed in the town, and above all in Baghdad. Very often 


1 Read before the American Oriental Society, Middle West Branch, Chicago, March, 
1936. 

* A summary of tattooed designs among 398 Kish Arabs, 231 Iraq soldiers, and 38 Ba'‘ij 
Beduins has been published by Henry Field, Arabs of Central Iraq, their History, Ethnology, and 
Physical Characters (Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. 4, 
1935), pp. 455-56. 
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the tattooing is done by a townswoman, but in the towns themselves, 
according to an informant in An-Nasiriya, it is considered shameful to 
tattoo. 

In Iraq it is found that tattooing is divided into two kinds, broadly 
speaking: ornamental or decorative tattooing, and tattooing applied for 
magic or therapeutic reasons. This statement is based simply on observa- 
tion, and does not take into account the ultimate origins of the practice. 
Probably most tattooing has an ultimate magico-religious purpose, what- 
ever may be its course of evolution. Magic and healing must of necessity 
be considered together, for the dividing line is arbitrary, especially among 
an unsophisticated people. 

Generally the therapeutic and magic designs are simple and crude in 
form, with curative tattooing applied to the seat of pain or injury, whereas 
the tattooing done for the sake of beauty (lil-hila) is more extensive and 
elaborate. But sometimes the divisions overlap, and a simple design will 
have no other reason than to be decorative, or an ornamental design will 
be employed for a therapeutic reason. Cauterization as well as tattooing 
is widespread among the people of Iraq as a cure for many ills, but this is 
a separate subject. 

The most common kind of curative tattooing is for sprains. Another is 
tattooing against headache and eye disease. The tattooing is applied on the 
temple or forehead or near the eye. Tattooing is also used as a cure for 
local skin infection, and localized pain generally, and very often against 
rheumatism and cold. 

All these, to our way of thinking, tend to be magical, but there is another 
type of tattooing which is avowedly magical, in which the tattooing is 
applied with the intention of helping to bring about some desired contin- 
gency. Magical tattooing is chiefly the concern of women, for here we enter 
the world of old wives’ lore. Three recognizable varieties are found among 
the instances which came under my observation. The first is designed to 
induce pregnancy, a matter of great concern to Arab women; the second 
has the purpose of guarding children, especially boys, against death; and 
the third consists of charms for love or against other magic. 

Tattooing to induce pregnancy was observed in only one case, but the 
practice was confirmed by statements from two other informants. One 
woman in the Baghdad hospital had three large dots irregularly placed on 
the lower abdomen, as well as a design around the navel. The dots in par- 
ticular were to insure her having children, but she said she had already 
borne one child when the tattooing was applied. This was done on the third 
day of menstruation. A midwife from Al-Kadhimain, one of the best infor- 
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mants on the magic aspects of tattooing, also mentioned the practice of 
tattooing to insure child-bearing. According to her, the tattooing may be 
a single dot or a small design consisting of three or five dots, applied below 
the navel, or on the back just above the buttocks. It must be done on the 
second or third day of menstruation. A single dot in the center of the navel 
was specified by Kulthumah, the tattooer in An-Nasiriya. 

A dot on the end of a child’s nose is the most general form of magic 
tattooing encountered. In a country where the infant mortality is high, 
magic practices to preserve a child’s life will be highly in favor. If a woman 
has lost several children, she will have the successive ones tattooed with a 
single dot, either on the end of the nose or on the lower abdomen. Some 
informants said that the magic effect was extended to later-born children, 
but others said that it was not effective for more than one child, and later- 
born children would have to be tattooed likewise. The tattooer in An- 
Nasiriya said that all the men in the village of Samawa are tattooed with 
a dot on the end of the nose, and one above the mouth on either side. This 
is done when they are children to make them look like girls so they will not 
die. A variation was observed in the case of a policeman in Baghdad who 
came of the Uzairij tribe. Instead of a dot on the nose he had on each temple 
a cross with a dot on each angle. His mother’s previous children had all 
died, he said, so she had had him tattooed in this way to preserve him. He 
added that the design was also good for the head. 

The efficacy of the third type of magical tattooing, which is a form of 
sympathetic magic, is aided by having someone read the Qur’an while the 
tattooing is being applied. This is practiced secretly by women, and I 
came across only one or two instances. In Baghdad I saw a woman with 
three dots tattooed in a triangle on the palm of her right hand to insure her 
keeping her husband’s love. A similar design on the left hand would mean 
that the woman no longer wanted her husband’s devotion. The midwife in 
Al-Kadhimain had a circle of five dots on the palm of her right hand. She 
said that she was her husband’s second wife, and when he took a third, she 
decided that something must be done to ward off any possible conjuring on 
the part of the new wife. So one Friday noon, the most effective time, she 
had her right palm tattooed while a woman mullah read Qur’an. The 
potency of the tattooing could not be doubted, for the result was that her 
husband divorced both his other wives and kept her! 

Besides the magic and therapeutic varieties, there is a vast amount of 
tattooing whose ostensible purpose is to beautify the wearer. Most Arab 
women, at least outside the cities, are so tattooed. Not only the face and 
hands are decorated, but arms and feet, back, thighs, chest, and abdomen. 
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Among the Albu Muhammad definite observations were made on only a 
few women, but from superficial observation it seemed that nearly all of 
them were tattooed. The husband of one Albu Muhammad woman stated 
that his tribeswomen tattoo extensively because the men like it, and refuse 
to marry a girl who is not tattooed. Among the total of one hundred and 
twenty-nine Shammar women observed, only three were not tattooed, and 
they were young girls. 

A very pretty and elaborately tattooed girl from the neighborhood of 
Hilla, who was twenty years old and had been married seven years, was 
one of my richest finds, especially for the actual designs. Her tattooing had 
been applied not all at one time, but during the course of three years. Dur- 
ing her tenth year, her face, forearms, hands, and chest were tattooed; dur- 
ing the following year, her thighs and back; and in her twelfth year, her 
feet and upper arms were tattooed. All this was simply ornamental, but she 
had also a little curative tattooing, namely, a single dot in the inner corner 
of the right eye because of pain in the eye, and three marks on the right 
thigh, done by herself, and a linear mark on the right foot, tattooed to cure 
pain in the leg, which occurred after childbirth. 

Another informant at An-Nasiriya said that her face, hands, arms, and 
feet had been tattooed some time before marriage, and her thighs, back, and 
abdomen had been done at the time of her marriage—all in one operation, 
which took seven hours, and must have been exceedingly painful. 

Although the idea was never suggested by any of my informants that 
tattooing is a puberty rite for girls, the fact is that for the most part, girls 
are tattooed about the time of reaching puberty, or at least before marriage, 
which is apt to occur not long after puberty. There seems, however, to be 
no sort of tabu attached to the operation, either for the person tattooed or 
for the operator. 

Tattooing among the Arabs is not confined to the women, as one is 
sometimes led to believe, but is practiced to a wide extent by the men as 
well, although the latter for the most part confine theirs to the hand and 
forearm and the face. But tattooing of the face is not as common among 
men as among women, and where it is found among men, it generally has 
a definite purpose, magic or curative, while designs on the hands and arms 
may have such a purpose, or may be simply decorative. Sometimes it is 
admitted that such tattooing is for beauty, and sometimes, if the man is 
rather ashamed of what he considers a feminine method of adornment, 
he says it is hich, nothing. It may be suspected that the typical wrist design 
displayed by men, which outlines the wrist and back of the hand, may have 
the fundamental purpose of strengthening the wrist, and in fact, this reason 
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Fic. 1. Facial, body, and arm tattooing of Arab women. a-~d, Women of Shammar; e, 
Non-tribal woman of Baghdad; f, Gypsy woman (Kaulia). 
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Fic. 2. Body and hand tattooing of Arab men and women. a, b, Woman of Albu Muham- 


mad; c, d, Men of Albu Muhan:mad; e, Shammar woman; f, Dulaim man. Curative tattoo- 
ing is illustrated in d. 
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was given by a professional tattooer in ‘Amara. Many men were observed 
with lines tattooed across their wrists as a cure for sprains. Sprained wrists 
and thumbs seemed to be quite common, according to the number of cases 
in which tattooing had been resorted to as a cure. 

Tattooing seems to be more common among men in the south of Iraq, 
that is, the Marsh Arabs near ‘Amara, and the settled tribes of the district 
around An-Nasiriya, than among the Beduins. Among the latter, not more 
than one-third were tattooed, while among the settled tribes, at least three- 
quarters of the men were tattooed. 

Nearly all tattooing among the Arabs of Iraq is done by women, mostly 
professionals. It is not a hereditary profession, but any woman who has the 
skill and inclination can become a daggagah or tattooer. No evidence was 
produced to show that the tattooer must come from any specific group, 
except that in a few instances the tattooing was said to have been done by 
gypsies, or that she must undergo any preliminary ceremonies or observe 
certain tabus at any time. Much of the simpler sort of tattooing is done by 
mothers upon their children, sometimes when only three days old. 

Arab tattooing is always blue in color, and the designs are geometrical, 
or sometimes extremely stylized representations of natural objects. There 
are various methods of making the pigment for tattooing, which is known as 
kohl or basmah, but the principle is the same, for the chief ingredient is 
always carbon in the form of lamp-black. The word kohl usually refers to 
the powdered antimony which is put around the eyes, but it is also used to 
mean lamp-black, which is used by the poor in the same way as the anti- 
mony. The carbon is precipitated by burning either the ordinary kerosene 
of lamps, or tallow, or a piece of cloth dipped in dihn, the mutton fat used 
for cooking. Sometimes indigo is added, or bile from the gall-bladder of an 
ox, which sets the dye, but the commonest method is to gather the soot 
precipitated on the bottom of a dish held over the lamp, and make a paste. 
Many people hold that the soot must be moistened with halib umm al-bint, 
the milk of a woman nursing a daughter, which has magic properties, but 
others say that it is not good, and use water or kerosene. The use of human 
milk was noted in several places, always the milk of a woman nursing a 
girl, as the milk for a girl is supposed to be specially soothing and cooling. 
On the other hand, the chief tattooer in An-Nasiriya said that it was not 
good to use milk because it attracted flies, and then the tattooing spoiled. 
She herself used the simplest of ingredients, the soot of kerosene moistened 
with water; and samples of her work were both clean-cut and of good color. 

In all cases the instruments used are ordinary sewing needles of a vary- 
ing number according to their size and the technique of the operator. Usu- 
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ally they are of a good size, but smaller than a darning needle, from two to 
four bound together for at least half their length. First the design, which 
in most cases depends on the taste and skill of the operator, is drawn on the 
skin with the needles dipped in the dye, and then pricked through. The 
tattooed surface may or may not bleed; whether it does or not is not im- 
portant, except that some women in An-Nasiriya said that it is better to 
perform the operation in the morning because it bleeds a lot if it is done at 
noon. The tattooed area may be swollen and matter for three days. A scab 
forms, which comes off after three to seven days, leaving the design well 
fixed under the skin. 

As for the designs employed, a great deal could be written on the sub- 
ject, especially on the history of the names, and the comparison of the 
designs themselves with those found in ancient and modern times on pot- 
tery and textiles. The designs are geometrical or stylized. Generally they 
consist of combinations of dots and lines, especially zigzag and cross- 
hatched lines, circles, crescents, chevrons, triangles, stars, and crosses, and 
elaborations of these. The elements everywhere are the same, but of course 
in some districts certain patterns are used, which in other places are not 
known, or at least not held in favor. 

The patterns also depend on the part of the body tattooed, especially 
in the case of ornamental tattooing among women, for curative tattooing 
is usually simple in form. Both men and women have the back of the hand 
and wrist tattooed, the whole design often being known as the “glove.” 
Lines with some sort of cross-hatching or other decorations form the most 
important parts of patterns on the legs and arms, and down the chest. The 
latter type of design is found everywhere among the women, and consists 
essentially of a line which begins at the lower lip and runs down the chin, 
neck, and chest nearly to the waistline, and sometimes extends to the navel. 
Other designs on both forearm and upper arm circle the arm like bracelets, 
and similar designs are found on the ankles, although foot and ankle pat- 
terns do not necessarily go all the way around. 

Women’s eyebrows are frequently tattooed, and most women have 
some tattooing on the face, especially on the chin, and dots between the 
eyes and above the upper lip. Sometimes vertical lines on the chin are 
extended through the lower lip, and I have seen a few women with all of 
the lower lip tattooed. 

The elements of the patterns are given their proper titles: star, crescent, 
zigzag, double zigzag, and so on, while the whole designs are generally 
named for the part of the body adorned: chin, chest, back, side, foot, or 
wrist. A design on the side of the cheek is known as “‘the shadow of the side- 
lock,”’ and dots on the upper lip may be called “‘mustache”’ or “shadow of 
the nose-ring.”” A single dot on the face, and especially between the eyes, is 
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called “dimple.’’ Rayed figures are known as “‘sun,”’ “‘star,” or “flower,” 
while circles may be called ‘‘disc,” “ring,” or ‘‘moon.” It is interesting to 
note that one or two of the terms used to denote small designs on the face 
refer originally to marks or blazes on horses. A design consisting of a line 
with single cross-hatching, particularly on the wrist, is often called “comb,” 
but I am inclined to think that the design is derived from the figure of an 
animal, presumably a gazelle. 

Conventionalized gazelles are perhaps the most interesting of the de- 
signs noted. Men particularly are fond of having a gazelle tattooed on the 
inner forearm. Women also have gazelles, on the forearm or hand, and 
sometimes in pairs on the breast, on each side of the line running down the 
chest from the face. Since representations of living beings are forbidden to 
Moslems, one is tempted to think that the tattooed gazelles may be sur- 
vivals of an ancient totemism. Some of the so-called “combs’”’ look very 
much like elaborated gazelles, while on the other hand, a simplified form 
something like a broad letter H is also called gazelle. 

Another interesting and primitive design, which was found in all groups, 
is the cross. It is always found with arms of equal length, and frequently 
there is a dot in each angle. From ancient times, and in many places, the 
cross has had a certain magic function attached to it, and the idea is borne 
out by one of my informants, the midwife from Al-Kadhimain, who said 
that the cross, or as she called it, the four-sided, is the best, that is, the 
strongest design. The design of the dotted cross is by no means modern, 
for it is noted among those of tiles from Samarra,’ dating from the middle 
of the ninth century, and on fourteenth century potsherds found by Dr 
N. Debevoise‘ in the neighborhood of Tell Dahab, near Tell Asmar. An- 
other sherd bearing the same design was found at Tabiis on the Euphrates.® 
Debevoise suggests that these stamped designs may be potters’ marks. 

This is but a brief summary of such notes and observations as I was able 
to make on tattooing among the Arabs of Iraq. It is hoped to publish a fuller 
account later, with special attention to the designs and names thereof. 
The present discussion, while by no means exhaustive or conclusive, will, 
it is hoped, contribute something to our knowledge of tattooing in south- 
western Asia. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


3 Ernst Herzfeld, Die Malereien von Samarra (Die Ausgrabungen von Samarra, Forschun- 
gen zur islamischen Kunst, Ser. 2, Vol. 3, Berlin, 1927), pp. 75-78. 

4 Staff member of the Oriental Institute Expedition of the University of Chicago, ex- 
cavating at Tell Asmar during the season 1931-32. 

5 Friedrich Sarre and Ernst Herzfeld, Archdologische Reise im Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiet 
(Forschungen zur islamischen Kunst, Ser. 1, Vol. 4, Berlin, 1920), Vol. 4, p. 11. 


ZUNI: SOME OBSERVATIONS AND QUERIES* By LI AN-CHE 


Y interest in the study of Zufii was twofold: to get a cultural perspec- 

tive by acquainting myself with a different culture, and to learn the 
field technique of American anthropology. In other words, I would rather 
take the study of Zufii as an illustration of larger issues involved than as a 
limited piece of ethnography. Thus in the present paper if I raise many 
questions, my effort is to be taken as trying to seek light and not as trying 
to make criticisms. In fact, my choosing Zufii particularly was because of 
its rich literature by outstanding authorities." 

I arrived at Zufii, in western New Mexico, on June 15, 1935, and except 
two weeks’ excursions, I spent all the time in a native family at Zufi until 
September 16th when I left for the east. My role was more of a participant 
observer than of an active inquirer, except for some census-taking, after I 
was taken in by the community quite as a matter of course. I explained my- 
self as one from China who was anxious to learn the wisdom of other peoples 
in order to teach my own people better. I repeatedly told them that I was 
not interested in getting secrets of any sort, and that they could tell me 
anything they cared, but that, should I happen to ask something which 
they would not like to tell, I would appreciate their telling me so. About 
the end of my stay, they seemed to be not very conscious of me, especially 
the family in which I lived, which assumed joking relationship with me 
and would not break their conversation on my entering their living room. 
Once in a while they would volunteer some information, and a few days 
before I left they were ready to discuss group activities at large, either 
public or esoteric. I participated in the family planting of feathers in the 
field before the rain dances, of which I observed six, being all that took 
place that summer. 

The present paper is concerned only with some aspects of interpretation 
of Zufii life. Due to lack of space, factual information and the problem of 
adaptation are reserved for other occasions. 


* Owing to Mr Li’s absence from the country, he has had no opportunity to see this article 
in its final revised form. Responsibility for the revision is ours.—Editor. 

1 The writer wants to take this opportunity of acknowledging his grateful indebtedness 
to the Department of Anthropology of the University of California and its friends for the 
preparation of his field work at Zufii, to the U.S. Indian Service for the connection which made 
the study possible, to all the friends at Zufii who were very kind and helpful, and to the De- 
partment of Anthropology of Yale University for the stimulating manner in which culture was 
treated while the material on Zufii was being written up. It is a great pleasure to acknowledge 
also that personal conferences with Dr Benedict and Dr Bunzel have helped a great deal to 
distinguish between the official view, native or otherwise, and the realities of a culture, which 
the writer did not have the privilege of studying more than a single summer season. 
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When going over earlier publications on Zufii, one cannot help having 
all sorts of curiosity and bewilderment, yet field experience with enough 
reflection inevitably corrects both second-hand impressions and immediate 
irrelevant comparisons. True perspective and objectivity can be gained by 
distinguishing between judgments based on isolated cultural traits and 
those based on contextual relations, between absolute schemata of one’s 
own culture and relative significance of another cultural pattern, between 
the selective nature of old mechanisms and the penetrating power of an 
intrusive system. 


RELIGION 


The prevailing impression among ethnologists in America is that Zufi 
religion is a purely formalistic thing without much bearing on personal 
feelings. Perhaps Benedict and Bunzel are responsible for this. In her book 
on the Patterns of Culture, Dr Benedict spoke of “‘the acts and motiva- 
tions of the, individual” in Zufi religion as “singularly without personal 
reference.’ As her intention was to establish clear-cut types of culture by 
contrasting Zufii life with that of the Kwakiutl and that in Dobu, it is 
understandable that the pictures are probably over-simplified. But once 
the pictures are so painted with all the process of elimination and selection, 
they tend to appear as independent entities, as complete in themselves, and 
thus very misleading. 

Dr Bunzel’s presentation on the other hand, in spite of strong emphasis 
on the formalistic side, is more balanced because of its intensive concen- 
tration on Zufi alone. Yet one’s discerning power in reading between the 
lines is easily confused once her characterization has taken hold of the mind, 
particularly when the emphasis is reinforced by Dr Benedict. A few quota- 
tions from Dr Bunzel’s report will serve as concrete examples. In one place 
she says:’ 


In Zufii, as all the pueblos, religion spreads wide. It pervades all activities, and its 
very pervasiveness and the rich and harmonious forms in which it is externalized 
compensate the student of religion for the lack of intensity of that feeling. For 
although the Zufii may be called one of the most thoroughly religious peoples of 
the world, in all the enormous mass of rituals there is no single bit of religious feeling 
equal in intensity and exaltation to the usual vision quest of the North American 
Indian. 


? Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston, 1934), p. 105. 

* Ruth L. Bunzel, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism; Zuni Origin Myths; Zuni Ritual 
Poetry; Zufi Katcinas (Forty-seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1932, pp. 467-1086), p. 480. 
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Elsewhere Zufii prayer is said to be 


not a spontaneous outpouring of the heart. It is rather the repetition of a fixed 
formula. . . . Practically all the techniques employed by primitive or civilized man 
to influence the supernatural are known at Zufi—fetishism, imitative magic, in- 
cantation, and formule figure largely in ritual while the more personal approaches 
of prayer (which in Zufi, however, is largely formulistic), purification, abstinence, 
and sacrifice are also conspicuous. The weighting is on the side of the mechanistic 
techniques which are highly developed.‘ 


One naturally has this question in mind: Why should “the spontaneous 
outpouring of the heart” be antithetical to “the repetition of a fixed for- 
mula?”’ In consideration of the social content of an individual mind, one’s 
aspirations need not necessarily be in conflict with the cultural framework 
in which one finds oneself, and indeed the most developed forms of self- 
sacrifice are the result of an intensified super-ego. If one’s interest is in the 
contrast between a self-possessed mental attitude and that of a vision quest, 
it is legitimate to make the contrast. But one form of mental process needs 
no greater amount of personal feeling than the other, so far as religion is 
concerned. Both excited and contemplative types of religion may be fol- 
lowing respective cultural patterns to the same degree, and both may be 
as personal below the surface of social conformity. Upon entering a different 
culture, one is likely to forget all the intricacies of one’s own cultural 
forms. Should an American student of ethnology be asked whether the Holy 
Rollers or a church group, with its methodically conducted ceremony, have 
a greater degree of personal feelings in their religion, he is more apt to make 
a refined judgment. And the analogy of the Christian church serves to show 
that the participants in a well conducted service, following stereotyped 
prayers and songs, may differ immensely in their levels of participation. 
One may respond to the outside collective behavior with all individual fan- 
tasies quite irrelevant to the service. Another may be identifying himself 
so well with the surrounding fellowship that collective behavior is an em- 
bodiment of his personality as a whole for the time being. No doubt some 
of the Holy Rollers, as some of those who indulge in vision quest, are en- 
tirely mechanical in their yelling and frenetic manifestations. After all, 
there is a tremendous difference between the official appearance and the 
inner reality. 

After all the emphasis on the fixed nature of individual prayer, in form 
and content, Dr Bunzel herself has given some hint to the contrary. For 
she speaks of its being ‘‘individually varied in degree of elaboration” and 
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quotes her informants as saying: “Some men who are smart talk a long 
time, but some are just like babies.”” And on the same page she goes on to 
mention the occasions “‘on which men display their skill in handling the 
poetic medium.” She also speaks of “‘the compulsive force” of Zufii dance.* 

According to the testimony of Mrs Stevenson, all the prayers “are 
repeated in low and impressive tones.”* The mode of behavior character- 
ized by low and impressive tones is always observed by any student of 
Zufii culture, and is easily forgotten as characteristic of personal feelings 
when one jumps to contrasting Zufii with something else, as if personal 
feelings were strangely absent among these Pueblos. In speaking of a 
myth to persuade the Corn Maidens to go to the people, she had some more 
symbolic statement to make: “‘All spoke with their hearts; hearts spoke to 
hearts, and lips did not move.’”’ If the symbolic significance is to have hearts 
speak to hearts without outward manifestations, is it not just the opposite 
of mechanical prayers? Personally I was very much impressed with the 
deeply religious atmosphere in the truest sense of personal communion, 
when I intruded unwittingly one early morning on an old man in all soli- 
tude in the open field, praying to the rising sun. I retreated instinctively 
even before I realized that I was in the “Holy of Holies.”’ Such a living pic- 
ture was much more impressive than that reproduced by Stevenson in Fig- 
ure 1, facing page 15 of her above-mentioned work. Having been made 
aware of this event, I had more occasions to watch such scenes from afar. 

Having established the place of personal elements in Zufi religion, let 
us pay some attention to another aspect of the problem of religion. In con- 
sideration of the all-powerful religious activities at Zufii, one often wonders 
how the people find time and interest for the activities in the domain of the 
profane world. Here again, the exclusive preoccupation of almost all the 
students of Zufii culture in the esoteric and the abstract has left some im- 
pressions of its lack of balance. But a moment’s reflection will show that, 
whatever the impression, a society cannot function forever if actually un- 
balanced. Moreover, what seems strange to an outsider, may not be strange 
at all in the inner mechanism of the culture itself because of its well rounded 
checks. One trait transplanted in another culture without its previous back- 
ground and context will be strange indeed. Thus all the unbalanced picture 
of a treacherous Dobuan or of a vision-seeking Plains Indian will lose its 


5 Tbid., pp. 615, 899. 

6 Matilda Coxe Stevenson, The Zuni Indians: their Mythology, Esoteric Fraternities and 
Ceremonies (Twenty-third Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1904, pp. 3-608), 
p. 171. 

7 Ibid., p. 527. 
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significance in its proper context. American college games might be taken 
by an outsider to mean that American students must have no time for 
studies. The plain fact in Zufii seems to indicate that the esoteric interest 
is simply an aid to the ordinary struggle for existence. Its activities are not 
only meant to cope with the unknown, but also to orient the activities of 
the profane world. For instance, the religious dramatic dances are not only 
so much prayer for rain or snow, which is the most desirable thing for arid 
Zufiiland, but they serve both as calendar and as harmonizing force for 
the community. That other groups, the fraternities, are largely curing socie- 
ties is too obvious to need comment. Most significant of all is this fact, that 
although theoretically all the male members are supposed to belong to the 
dancing groups, they participate only in turn; the service of those who do 
participate is called on at regular intervals, because dances come regularly; 
and apart from those who are performing the sacred duties, the people in 
general do not attend as bystanders all the time on such occasions. As a rule 
they attend their farming or other business in spite of the dances taking 
place in the community. It is toward evening or on days that they are free 
from such duties that a large audience surrounds the performers. Even the 
high priests take care of their own farms. But whenever the dances are 
crowded with large audiences, both the latter and the dancers seem to co- 
operate unconsciously toproduce a harmonious atmosphere. In other words, 
the audience is also performing the sacred duty as well. Such a phenomenon 
does not seem to have drawn much attention from the students of Zufi, 
but it is worth while to point it out, particularly because such performances 
take place in the open air, attended by all sorts of people, without any 
effort on anybody’s part to give directions to the audience. In view of the 
regular noise in any indoor gathering, be it a church assembly or a dinner 
party, it is remarkable to find responsive quietness prevailing on the plazas 
of Zufii in the public dances. Dr Bunzel, in speaking of the pleasurable 
activity of group dancing, has this happy remark: “Joy is pleasing to the 
gods and sadness is a sin against them.’’® 

The participants in dramatic dances are affiliated in six groups, with 
headquarters in six kivas corresponding to the six directions. Although the 
whole male population is supposed to belong to these groups, not every 
man is active. The active membership of these groups is given in Table 1.° 

In native consciousness there are six categories of dances out of the great 
mass of those performed by any one of these groups which are considered 


8 Op. cit., p. 497. 


® The population (1935) is 2036, with 880 females and 1156 males; of the latter, 768 are 
more than fourteen years old. 
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TABLE 1. MEMBERSHIP IN KIVA GROUPS 


Number of kiva 


Name of Kiva Cardinal point and aden Member- 

group* number color (otak’amosi) ship 
he’ikwe 1 north, yellow 4 45 
tcupa’kwe 2 south, red 3 48 
‘ohekwe 3 east, white 5 40 
muhekwe 4 west, blue 3 36 
‘upsanakwe 5 above, many-colored 2 42 
hekiapakwe 6 below, black 4 50 


* Following Bunzel’s orthography (op. cit., p. 883). 


basic to genuine sacred drama. These are tcakwena (with drum), towa 
tcakwena (without drum), wotemla (mixed dance with drum), towa 
wotemla (mixed dance without drum), muluktak’a, and hemiciikwe. 
Apart from these basic forms, there are imitations of the dances of other 
tribes, which in turn are classified into masked and unmasked dances, the 
latter being just for fun. Of the former kind there are the Cow, Mountain 
Sheep, and Butterfly dances of the Hopi, the Kumance and Apache dances 
composed at Zufii, and the Nahahico dance borrowed from Laguna. These 
are more or less serious, comparable to their own dances. The imitations 
without masks, which are just for fun, include the Hopi Butterfly dance, a 
Navaho Squaw dance, a made-up Kumance dance, and a made-up Sa’tech- 
iwe Squaw dance. I observed one of the made-up dances, meant to make fun 


TABLE 2. MEMBERSHIP IN FRATERNITIES 


Names* Membership 

ne’wekwe (Galaxy fraternity) 42 
shi’wannakwe (including three orders: Mystery 

medicine, Jugglery, and Fire) 41 
hi’lo‘kwe (Ant fraternity) 41 
ma’tke tsan’nakwe (Little Fire fraternity) 50 
ma’tke thlan’nakwe (Great Fire fraternity) 20 
pe’sha'silo‘kwe (Cimex fraternity) 29 
tsin’iakiakwe (Hunter’s fraternity) 45 
thle’wekwe (Wood fraternity) 25 
chi’kialikwe (Rattlesnake fraternity) 27 
tko’shi‘kwe (Cactus fraternity) (extinct ten years ago) 
shu’/maakwe (from the spiral shell) 18 
u’huhukwe (Eagle-down fraternity) 38 


* Following Stevenson’s orthography (op. cit., pp. 407 ff.). 
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of the Navaho. Boys and girls were dressed like Navaho men and women, 
sang Navaho songs, and the artificial mustaches were exceptionally ludi- 
crous. 

Besides the six groups of katcina dancers associated with the kivas, there 
are twelve active medicinal fraternities, some of whom also participate in 
the above dances. They are shown in Table 2. 


LEADERSHIP 


After this digression for some factual information, we find another one- 
sided statement on returning to the problem of interpretation of Zuii 
life. Avoidance of leadership in social life is a corollary of the lack of per- 
sonal feelings in religion. If one is not interested in vision quest and if ““Man 
is not lord of the universe,’’ so that “‘The forests and fields have not been 
given him to spoil. He is equal in the world with the rabbit and the deer 
and the young corn plant’’’°—f all this is true, what is more natural than 
the supposition that leadership among men is not desired. But here is just 
a case in which the premise is correct enough while the conclusion does 
not necessarily follow. 

Dr Benedict reports that a Zufi is afraid of becoming ‘‘a leader of his 
people” lest he should “likely be persecuted for sorcery,” and that he 
would be only “interested in a game that a number can play with even 
chances,” for “an outstanding runner spoils the game.’ The basic fallacy 
seems to lie in the tendency to reason with the logical implications of one’s 
own culture. In the competitive Western world where one is brought up 
to assume that the world is made for his exploitation and where, if one 
does not push ahead, one is surely pushed behind, it is certainly logical that 
lack of personal acquisitiveness implies the denial of leadership. But in 
another society where a mutual give-and-take is more harmoniously as- 
sumed among all the beings of the world, one might be as humble as may 
be and yet exercise high power of discrimination among differences and 
values. Thus leadership is naturally assumed by those who are recognized 
by their associates, as well as followed by others who do not see in the act 
of following any degree of humiliation. The problem is not the contrast 
between leadership and its denial, but the valuation of the ways and means 
of achieving it. In any face-to-face community it is safe to assume that no 
individual with common sense will try to make himself ridiculous by seeking 
what is obviously beyond his reach, and that even the most eager and legiti- 
mate aspirants to high position will make the ordinary official declination 


10 Bunzel, op. cit., p. 488. 
1 Benedict, of. cit., p. 99. 
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of an offer. Modern societies have asylums to take care of the insane, but 
a primitive community would have to charge the mentally dangerous with 
sorcery in order to follow the policy of “safety first” for the communal 
welfare. 

That there are so many public functionaries with well-guarded prerog- 
atives in Zufii is a proof of the existence of social ambitions. Dr Bunzel 
reports a case in which an old priest refused to give information as to the 
order of events in a rarely performed ceremony, although he was persuaded 
to reveal a particular prayer for a consideration. “In Zufii a ‘poor man’ is 
one who has no special knowledge or position in the ceremonial system. A 
‘valuable’ man has knowledge and prestige.’’” 

A healthy amount of ambition is in existence in any living society. Only 
the means of acquiring prestige and realizing ambitions are different, being 
culturally conditioned. Once agree to play the game, it must be played ac- 
cording to the rules of the game. The rules are different in different societies, 
but their existence is universal. With reference to Zufii in particular, not 
only do ordinary forms of struggle for individual supremacy exist, but 
violent forms also occur once in a while. When Dr Hodge was excavating 
the ruins near Zufii, a Protestant Zufii got the information from him that 
a sacred object valued by the people was but a small figure of St. Francis, 
inherited from the early Franciscan padres, and he used this information 
to discredit his Catholic opponents to his own advantage. Previous to this 
the priests of Zufii valued the object as indigenous, and with this discovery 
a strife of immense magnitude took place between the Catholic and the 
Protestant elements. Backed by the victorious party, the particular Prot- 
estant assumed the governorship of the reservation. More recently a high 
priest put himself above the other priests who were much more respected, 
and his means were pure politics which would have been beneath contempt 
in earlier days. His underhand campaign was linked with that of a new gov- 
ernorship whose incumbent was to be his right-hand man. Both were suc- 
cessful, and the general public was sharply divided between the advocates 
of the old order and those of the new politicians. 


DISCIPLINE 


Another case of oversimplified interpretation of Zufi is in connection 
with child behavior. The universal idea of the students of the area is that 
the child is not chastised at all and behaves well automatically. This sounds 
strange to those who have had much experience with children in any other 
culture, but it is more or less accepted by all on the authority of universal 


12 Bunzel, op. cit., p. 617. 
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agreement. Here is a typical passage from Mrs Stevenson, which is by no 
means an isolated example. One can read almost the same remark in any 
writings on Southwestern ethnography whenever such a topic is commented 
on. 


The Zufi child is rarely disobedient, and the writer has known but one parent 
to strike a child or to use harsh words with it. The children play through the livelong 
day without a quarrel. The youngest children never disturb or touch anything 
belonging to others. In years of experience with the Zufiis and other Indians the 
writer has never lost an article through them, either of food or otherwise.” 


Because of the universal acceptance of this sort of judgment, those who 
are sympathetic with the Indians tend to idealize Indian life in this particu- 
lar, and those who are hostile, especially the White traders, say that the 
Indians have no discipline from the time they are babies so that even the 
grown-ups are just spoiled children. Here again, what seems unjustified is 
not so much the observation as an interpretation based on ar incomplete 
recognition of the factors involved. The observers are easily led astray by 
their own background in supplying the missing logic with their own. 

The working mechanism seems to be something like this in Zufi. First, 
the responsibility of supervision does not fall too heavily upon any one 
individual. All the members of the family besides the parents codperate to 
see that the child behaves well. In fact, any member of the community 
who happens to pass by will say something to correct some misbehavior 
of a child. Confronted with this united front of the adults, so to speak, the 
child does not have much chance in trying to play one against the other. 
And if he is not unduly constrained, why should he make it unpleasant both 
for himself and for others? It is often observed that a very obstreperous 
child is easily hushed by a slight sound of any adult, in fact, by any facial 
expression which is seen by the child. It would be a wonder indeed that such 
things happened were there not sufficient conditioning beforehand. Second, 
in spite of all signs of parental love, the children are allowed a much greater 
independence in the free world of their own. The parents do not fondle 
them beyond the necessary physical care. To get bodily enjoyment by caress- 
ing the baby asa plaything and calling this love is not the pattern in Zuiii. 
Early in life the baby is put in a cradle for most of the time. He is often 
nursed in the cradle. As soon as he can play by himself, he joins the other 
little fellows and is out of sight of the threshold of the family. He comes back 
for food or for attention whenever he feels the need for it. He enjoys the world 
of his associates most of the time, and when he is near his parents he does 


48 Stevenson, The Zuni Indians, p. 293. 
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not feel the need to show off to please them or to demand too much from 
them. They are taken for granted as the source of his wellbeing. Third, 
chastisement does occur once in a while, as acknowledged by Mrs Steven- 
son. But it is done deliberately and effectively. There is no fussing around 
on the part of the mother, nor is there endless talk among the adults so that 
the child is encouraged to be mischievous by giving him so much publicity 
and attention. It is with the introduction of a new educational philosophy 
into Zufii that some of the parents are beginning to feel uncertain of their 
children. Formerly the children had one well-recognized authority, but 
lately they are made to understand that missionaries and school teachers 
are trying their best to discredit their parents. And the new educational 
philosophy referred to is the fear on the part of the educators of the Fear 
lest it be instilled in the tender minds of children. The teachers are afraid 
that the children be made afraid. In other words, the family is losing con- 
trol of the child, and the school is not adequate yet to handle the situation. 
This is no place to deal with this fundamental problem with any degree of 
fairness, but the point is that here is a problem due to transition. 

To instill in the child all the education for daily life in a sense more 
pervasive than formal school education, there is the religious system of the 
people as a fourth factor. As early as the child is able to recognize anything 
he is subject to the impressive dramatic dances coming regularly the year 
round. To him, of course, the performance is undertaken by supernaturals. 
The unmistakable moral derived from all these is that they will be angry 
over any misbehavior. When he is initiated into one of the dancing societies, 
there is more formal lecturing on the moral philosophy of life, and he is 
whipped as a sign of purification. And above all, there are special function- 
aries among the supernatural beings, whose duty it is to punish the misbe- 
having. Apart from those who are purely religious guardians, each kiva 
has an atocle, either man or woman, to take over the unpleasant job of 
frightening any notorious child on any necessary occasion. Sometimes it is 
done in connection with occasions of dance ceremony. I happened to see 
one of the katcina gods in full regalia go to a family in late evening after 
the public service was over. He had long hair covering his face and a large 
sword in his hand. A child, supported by two elderly women, presumably 
his mother and maternal grandmother, stood before this frightful figure, 
who made a long speech and all sorts of gestures with his hand. Finally 
he seemed to be satisfied with the intent look of the child and the assurances 
of the women behind him, and got himself out after receiving the blessing 
of the family in terms of prayer, prayer meal, and material gifts. The child 
must have been notorious somehow; and that impressive scene, I believe, 
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must be a lasting memory. Again, it must be pointed out that the present 
interest is not in the wisdom of such a procedure, but in the actual mecha- 
nism used to mold the child’s behavior. It seemed a sound policy, though, 
to have the child supported by the helping hands of two elderly women, 
while he himself was standing on his own feet. 


MAN AND WIFE 


The next point of my interest in the interpretation of Zuii life is stimu- 
lated by Dr Kroeber. In speaking of woman’s title to the house, he has the 
following remark: 


When a building is pulled down, it is the men who do all the heavy work. When it is 
re-erected, or an entirely new house built outside the old town, the men quarry and 
lay the stone, cut and lay the roof logs, and carpenter the doors and windows; the 
woman’s part is auxiliary throughout, except for the light labor of plastering, in 
which she holds sway. Yet when a man has built such a house, and he and his wife 
quarrel and separate, even though for no other reason than her flagrant infidelity, 
he walks out and leaves the edifice to her and his successor without the least thought 
of being deprived of anything that is his. Men have shown me the houses that they 
have put up for a wife who subsequently installed another man as her husband, 
and have pointed out the glass windows, which they had purchased from the store- 
keeper with their own earnings, still in place; but the information was given 
casually, and without implication of injustice being involved." 


From the standpoint of Western culture, this is extraordinary indeed. And 
Kroeber goes on to say that “‘the Zufii does not have an inkling of having 
been chivalrous in such an abandonment” and that “his conduct is as much 
a matter of course as resigning oneself to anything inevitable, like a cloud- 
burst washing out one’s cornfield.’’ But a more intimate knowledge proves 
that there is no reason whatsoever for “an inkling of having been chival- 
rous in such an abandonment.” The truth is this. A man has no worries 
about a house. If he is married, he lives with his wife. If divorced, he either 
goes back to his parents (his mother’s house) as before his marriage, or to 
his sister’s home in case of the lack of the former, or he is married into 
another woman’s family and lives with them. A widower without any near 
relatives, such as parents, sisters, or daughters, is taken care of by any 
maternal relative. And further, there is the question of responsibility, over 
and above that of a property claim. Bunzel has this apt statement: ‘‘With 
his departure obligations cease, and his successor fathers his children.’ 


4A. L. Kroeber, Zuni Kin and Clan (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. 18, Part 2, 1917), p. 89. 
6 Bunzel, op. cit., p. 477. 
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From this angle, he has nothing to lose, but everything to gain. However, 
he is not unduly favored by his culture requirements. If he leaves behind 
all his children to be fathered by his successor, he is likely to be supplied 
with other men’s children to be fathered by him when he joins a new wife. 
Individual cases may be fortunate or otherwise, but in the mill of the com- 
munity mechanism no one set of people can afford to be so obviously 
favored or disfavored, if the community is to persist. 

Although there is no intention of presenting factual information in this 
paper, it may be of some interest to note that, of 1420 case records of the 
Zufi (the total population is 2036) divided among 219 households, there 
are 14 houses owned by men, all the rest being owned by women. Men 
own houses when they have absolutely no other relatives to live with, when 
their wives come from other tribes than Zufii, or when they want to follow 
the White pattern of establishing families of their own, not to be bothered 
by the wives’ relatives. Of the same number of case records, it is found 
that there are 22 cases of patrilocal residence and 7 cases of clan endogamy. 
Although inter-clan marriage is the rule, these cases of marrying within a 
clan do not seem to draw much attention from the public, when they have 
decided to “marry anyway.” 

In order to view the family situation in a more complete context, let us 
examine sex relations more closely. Both Cushing and Mrs Stevenson give 
detailed account of the ways in which marriage was arranged. But ‘“‘to 
marry Zufii-fashion” today is synonymous with any physical cohabitation 
without public sanction. Although marriage certificates issued by state or 
reservation officials do exist, they represent cultural distinction rather than 
sanction of marriage as such. Marriages of this sort are not many. Fetching 
water from the well or cisterns is, as of old, a good opportunity of arranging 
for a liaison. The difference lies only in the fact that water vessels of pot- 
tery were once on the heads of the maidens and now water buckets are in 
their hands. Young men scatter around, either singly or by twos and threes, 
either behind street corners or against fences, with large sombreros to shade 
themselves when they do not want to be recognized. Such a scene begins in 
the early evening and lasts until everything is perfectly dark. Then they go 
back home for supper. After that the unmarried ones make night calls ac- 
cording to arrangements made earlier in the evening. This accounts for a 
late supper as a rule. One minds one’s own business, so far as the boy is 
concerned. His favor is determined by the girl, whose ex-lovers may be 
quite friendly to one another. But during the evening manceuvres between 
the sexes in general the maidens are not simply interested in love-making, 
but each girl is equally interested in spying on the affairs of her lover. No 
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one hastens in the evening, but walks leisurely and with a great air of 
casualness. A visitor cannot be aware of this until with sufficient time 
it inevitably dawns on him that open-air evenings at Zufii are magically 
charged, that everybody seems to be sneaking around in a sneaking at- 
mosphere, with occasional inquisitive eyes cast upon the stranger who is 
not in harmony with the general setting. 

Night calls are made hy men with or without intention of marriage. 
One Zufii youth, who has been a widower for some time, says that had he 
sufficient money he could arrange to sleep with any young woman whose 
husband happened to be away or who was not married. ‘‘This is not boast- 
ing,” he says, and seems to corroborate the impression of White residents 
in general. The parents of the girl give informal consent by not objecting 
to the youth’s presence. Scandals arise only when the parents are not in 
favor of him. They may set to work in favor of one man at the expense of 
another. The parents of the youth do not care where their son finds living 
quarters, until they are informed that a relationship of some permanency 
is established. Lest some substitute should take his place during his ab- 
sence, a husband will try to stay home as much as possible. Sheepherding 
requires camp life, but as it is not yet the fashion to take one’s wife to the 
camp, one would try to remain away from the sheep. A boy as a rule is 
found to attend them. A group of sheep with a burro (which is displaced 
by the horse for any other purpose and is not seen in the pueblos), herded 
by a young boy or boys in cooperation, and visited once in a while by the 
owner to take back one or two sheep for food, is the usual arrangement. 

Infidelity seems to be one of the major causes of the rapid dissolution 
of marriage at Zufii, and certainly is the major cause of all the petty 
troubles among the young people—troubles which exhaust their interests 
beyond the immediate horizon of rivalries. These difficulties are not be- 
tween the girl’s lovers as such, but appear as competitive efforts of each 
sex to outwit the other and as friction indirectly produced among men who 
are otherwise related. The local government can settle any trouble of daily 
life except that connected with sex relations, to which it refuses to give a 
hearing. Thus below the calm surface of Zufii life, most of the individuals 
have some marital trouble or other, and it is a rule rather than an exception 
to find that each has more than one matrimonial history. Two cases of 
divorce came to my immediate knowledge. They occurred in one family; 
one man returning to it after he had left his wife in another household, and 
another leaving his wife left behind while he found temporary lodging with 
his maternal relatives. The first was angry with his wife because she was 
jealous of his “alleged” intimacy with an unmarried girl. The one who 
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walked out was accused of spending money on somebody else, while he 
himself was dissatisfied with the “‘meanness” of the family, which de- 
pended on his money for securing credit from a White store to get daily 
supplies. I mention these two cases, because they illustrate the general 
situation—particularly the latter case. 

In this connection, it is curious to note that characteristics of a joint 
household based on the kinship principle stand out very striking!y. This in 
spite of the fact that “‘the Zufiis do not have large families;’’ the average 
size of a Zufii household being still about seven and one half persons as 
found by Dr Kroeber.'? (Yet an unusually large household of over twenty 
members is not at all conspicuous in the minds of the Zufii.) What we find 
as an attitude typical of the wives of brothers in a Chinese family is sur- 
prisingly comparable to that of the husbands of sisters in a Zufii family. 
I cannot resist the temptation of making a comparison, in spite of my con- 
scious effort to keep away from any irrelevant associations. While Chinese 
wives are married into the husbands’ family, or rather the husbands’ 
parents’ family, the Zufii husbands are married into their wives’ parents’ 
family. It is true, as Dr Kroeber has pointed out, that the Zufii “are not 
woman-ruled people” and that “the position of woman is not materially 
different from that which she occupies in nations of non-matriarchal insti- 
tutions,’’® but to a Chinese the role of Zufii women seems much more im- 
portant. It is not correct to say that woman rules man in Zufii, but what is 
true and important is the fact that woman is not ruled by man at all. To 
have an abstract statement of this sort does not mean anything, but the 
realization of the carefree atmosphere surrounding Zufii womanhood car- 
ries significance. She is the naturally protected person in her own home. 
It is the husband who must make the necessary adjustment. And this makes 
all the difference in the world. She and her unmarried brothers and her 
sisters, either married or unmarried, have only themselves to care about as 
far as external behavior is concerned, while her husband has to be con- 
siderate and calculating. If the others are slow in coming to the table, for 
instance, he must not show signs of eagerness and impatience. In case he 
has something in mind to do and his father-in-law has something else to 
let him do, he will inevitably conceal his own intentions and comply with 
the desire of his father-in-law. If he is not quite satisfied with his wife’s 
sister’s husband, he has to be tactful and not too frank. All these circum- 
stances do not imply that the other people need be malicious. A one-sided 


6 Stevenson, op. cit., p. 293. 
17 Kroeber, op. cit., pp. 123-24. 
18 Tbid., p. 90. 
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adjustment is enough to make his situation not as comfortable as that of 
others. Thus he is quite comparable to a Chinese woman who is married 
into the man’s family. She may be well treated, yet the very fact of being 
treated is the core of her difficulties. She cannot take anything for granted, 
however well she is treated. It is she who makes the adjustment to her 
husband, her parents-in-law, her husband’s sisters and brothers, and his 
brother’s wife. We are likely to believe in China that the petty troubles 
among the wives of the brothers are the result of definitely womanish 
qualities. It is a revelation to find the husbands of Zufii sisters in similar 
difficulties, and what is more, such difficulties are due to similar adjust- 
ments irrespective of sex. An American woman may find it strange that co- 
wives could manage to live together at all, and it is equally strange for a 
Chinese to see the friendly relations between the ex-husbands of a par- 
ticular Zufii woman. America seems to lie in between in making emotional 
judgments; but a Chinese must actually see the matrilineal community at 
Zuhi in order to realize with any degree of vividness that a woman can be 
the carrier of a clan, which would become extinct were there no longer 
women members. So long as community life is a kind of symbiosis and is 
human, individuals must observe the rules of the game, once the rules are 
set. 
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COOPERATIVE RICEFIELD CULTIVATION 

AMONG THE SIANG DYAKS OF,CENTRAL 

BORNEO! By JOHN H. PROVINSE 
I 


HE ethnological reports on the primitive peoples of the world are re- 

grettably lacking in the amount of information they contain pertain- 
ing to primitive labor. Nowhere is the literature more scant in this regard 
than in Indonesia, particularly with respect to the cultivation of the rice 
fields. In the reports on these peoples one seldom finds more than the merest 
mention of the actual labor of clearing, planting, harvesting. Full and 
elaborate information is frequently encountered as to the purely technical 
processes involved, the tools used, the technique of felling, or planting, or 
harvesting, with usually quite careful descriptions of the ceremonies and 
rituals which appear to be such a necessary adjunct of all tillage work and 
without which one gathers that the economic organization would collapse. 
But when one endeavors to find out who works, when they work, how, 
for how much or for how long, one finds either no mention at all of the 
actual conditions, or has to be content with a statement or implication that 
the working of the fields either is a very simple, communistic endeavor, in 
which all work and share alike, or that it is done with the help of relatives, 
friends, and neighbors. 

Ricefield cultivation in Indonesia is of two types: irrigated and non- 
irrigated. The former type, which may or may not be terraced cultivation, 
is, with few exceptions, employed by the more advanced peoples of the 
region who have had contact with Islamic, Indian, or Western civilization; 
the non-irrigated type, which with considerable certainty can be considered 
the earlier and more primitive, is practiced for the most part by the more 
backward and peripheral groups, inhabiting the less accessible, moun- 
tainous, and heavily wooded regions. 

Though one may find throughout Indonesia many minor variations in 
the non-irrigated cultivation, in general this “dry’’ culture, known also as 
“hill” or “slash and dibble”’ culture, and locally as ku, or kaingin, or jhum, 
or tavy culture, presents very much the same features wherever it is found. 
It consists in making, during the dry season of the year, a small clearing 
in the jungle, and planting, at the beginning of the wet season, a few grains 
of rice into holes made with a sharp-pointed planting stick or dibble. With 
few exceptions the population of these isolated regions is exceedingly sparse 


1 Rewritten portion of a Master’s thesis accepted by the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Chicago, 1931. 
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and the amount of land available is practically unlimited. A man is there- 
fore under little compulsion to use the same land over again, year after 
year, or ever again, unless he so desires. 

The clearing of the brush and trees is done not only to provide ground 
space in which to plant, but also to remove the large trees and branches 
which shut off the sunlight. The same sunlight, however, which nurtures 
the rice crop, also brings to life innumerable weeds and grasses, against 
which the less hardy rice cannot maintain itself for more than one or two 
years, after which the field is abandoned and a new clearing made. After a 
few years, by which time the new jungle growth has attained such size and 
strength as again to crowd out the weeds and grass, the old field may be 
recleared and again planted. Often as many as fifteen or twenty years will 
elapse before the old field is again used. 

In selecting a site the side of a hill or a gently sloping piece of ground is 
usually, though not necessarily, chosen. Ordinarily the clearing is begun 
by cutting away all the underbrush, small trees, grass, and creepers. Then, 
beginning at the bottom of the slope or at one edge of the area to be cleared, 
the remaining trees are notched rather deeply, sometimes on but one side, 
sometimes on both uphill and downhill faces, but are not completely 
severed. Certain large key trees near the top of the slope or at one side of 
the slashing are then felled in such a way as to fall upon and carry with 
them those trees already partly cut through. In this way a comparatively 
large plot, sometimes as much as an acre, can be crudely cleared in a short 
time.*? The larger branches of the felled trees are then lopped off and the 
entire area left to dry out, the length of drying time depending upon the 
size of the trees felled and the weather. A week or ten days of exceedingly 
dry weather is often enough to prepare a field for burning; more frequently 
a month is required. 

One burning, especially in plots being used for the first time and where 
large trees have been felled, is often not sufficient to reduce the large trees 
and branches; in which case the charred debris, or such of it as can be 
moved, is collected into piles and burned again. Even such a second burning 
will seldom clear the field of a great number of half-burned tree trunks 
and enormous roots, but it increases the amount of ash available for, and 
knowingly so used for, fertilizing the soil. 

As soon as the burning is finished, which, unless a second burning is 


* There are some regions in Indonesia, for example among the Sema Nagas, where the 
trees are not felled. Here the branches are trimmed off except for a small tuft left at the top 
of the standing and bare trunk. Within two or three years such trees will branch out again. 
It is the ordinary thing, however, to fell the tree completely. 
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necessary, can usually be accomplished in one day, the field is ready for 
planting. The object is, of course, to get the seed into the ground immedi- 
ately before the rains come. Small holes an inch or so in depth are made 
with a sharp-pointed stick and three or four kernels of rice (most com- 
monly called padi) dropped into them.* Sometimes the holes are covered, 
sometimes not; in either case a certain loss in the seed planted is always 
expected and experienced from the forays of the birds. If the seed has been 
planted too long a time before the rains set in, the seeds may not sprout.‘ 
Or, again, it may turn very warm after the first rains and so bake the soil 
that the sprouts cannot come through the hardened crust. If such happens 
more padi must be sown. 

Once the fields are planted and the rains have begun, little more is done 
to them except to guard against the birds and jungle animals, monkeys, 
wild pig, deer, rats, etc., which come in, particularly during the ripening 
season, in great numbers. Rude bamboo fences are often built around the 
plots, scarecrows are employed, and dogs frequently assist the watchers— 
usually the women and children—in keeping the wild animals out of the 
fields. Weeding is done occasionally among some of the peoples, but it is a 
very disheartening task and no great effort is expended on it. 

When thé grain is ripe, some five or six months after planting, it is har- 
vested laboriously with a small crescent-shaped reaping blade, the seed 
padi for the following year being selected from the first rice harvested. 
After threshing, the unhusked rice is usually stored in specially constructed 
granaries in the fields or in the nearby village, in large bin-like baskets 
underneath the village house, or in smaller baskets in the small ricefield 
house; this small house being a characteristic feature throughout Indo- 
nesia and often being occupied for several months of the year by the owner 
of the field. 

When, from this generalized picture of the agricultural pattern, which 
with minor variations will apply with considerable accuracy to the tillage 
activities of all those Indonesian people engaged in the “‘hill’’ cultivation 
of their ricefields, we turn to the labor involved, its cooperative nature, its 
amount and kind and organization, the present literature affords very 
little. A review of the published material discloses that among three of the 
groups, the Bontoc, Bagobo, and Achinese, an exchange of labor is re- 
ferred to, but one reads in vain to see how this exchange is organized. 


3 Among some of the peoples the seed is sown broadcast over the cleared area; sometimes 
being raked in, sometimes not. The planting stick method predominates, however. 

‘ Occasionally water is poured into the hole at the time the rice is planted to insure 
sprouting. 
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Wages are intimated for two of these same groups, the Bontoc and Achi- 
nese, as well as for the Tinguian. Among the Subanun, Muruts, Ibans, Du- 
hoi, Angami Nagas, Ao Nagas, and the Tanala of Madagascar, we find that 
cultivation is carried on “‘with the assistance of neighbors,” “‘by friends and 
kindred,” or “‘by groups of relatives.’’ Assistance procured by providing a 
feast is reported for the Achinese, the Angami Nagas, and is intimated for 
the Bontoc Igorot. Two groups, the Sakai and the Moi, are reported to be 
communistic in the development of their fields, and such is also stated for 
the Muruts. Only one report can be said to be anything more than sugges- 
tive—that of Mr Hutton on the Sema Nagas, where one obtains a rather 
good picture of the “‘gangs’’ upon which the cultivation of the fields largely 
depends.5 

The following section attempts to supply some of the details of the 
general tillage pattern and the labor organization involved, based upon 
information secured by the writer in 1929 during a three months visit® to 
the Siang Dyaks of central Borneo, during July, August, and September, 
the time of year devoted to the clearing of the jungle for ricefield plots. 


II 


The Siang people of central Borneo occupy a fan-shaped sector spread- 
ing northward from Poeroek Tjahoe on the upper Barito River in longi- 
tude 114°20’-114°40’ East, all within less than one degree of latitude south 
of the equator. There are approximately 2500 adults scattered in some 
fifty small villages over an area not exceeding four or five hundred square 
miles. The country is quite hilly or mountainous, covered with thick jungle 
growth, and traversed by numerous small mountain streams which flow 
either north or east to the Laoeng, or south to the larger Barito. It is along 
the smaller streams, many of them not navigable even in the small prahus 
of the Dyaks, that most of the Siang villages are found. 

Culturally these people resemble the other Indonesian, or non-Malay, 
non-Mohammedan peoples of Borneo. Each village consists usually of one 


5 It is at once apparent that but a few of the many so-called Indonesian peoples—slightly 
more than a dozen—are mentioned in the preceding summary. This does not mean that the 
writer has neglected the reports on other groups, but that these reports fail to contain even a 
reference to the labor employed in the fields, and the mere enumeration of them is pointless. 

° The writer was attached at the time to the All-American Mohawk Malaysian Expedi- 
tion, under the leadership of Theodore Seelmann, and financed by the All-American Mohawk 
Radio Corporation of Chicago. To this company and to Mr Seelmann the writer is indebted 
for the opportunity afforded him to gather the information here presented. Most of the ob- 
servations were made at the village of Nono Kliwon on the Toepoeh river, an average Siang 
village of eighteen families two days by trail from the Dutch outpost at Poeroek Tjahoe. 
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long house, raised ten to twenty feet off the ground on hardwood piles and 
divided lengthwise through the center, the rear half being again divided 
into the family rooms and the front half left undivided to form a long hall 
or balcony. Each village has a head man, or pumbakal, who is chosen by 
the adult men of the village with Dutch approval and whose official acts 
usually reflect the sentiment of the men gathered in informal council. 
There is no intervillage organization, though chiefs of certain villages are 
recognized as having more power in Siangland than others. 

The family is the basic unit of the social organization, kinship is the 
most important social and economic tie, but a clan or gens organization is 
unknown. Marriage is customarily, though not necessarily, extra-village, 
is matrilocal and usually monogamous. Sickness and disease are caused by 
the presence in the body of the sick person of certain malignant spirits, in 
the casting out of which the services of medicine men, or blians, are em- 
ployed. After death a soul does not return to its accustomed resting place 
until after the death feast, or tiwah, is given by the surviving members of 
the family. This may occur a year or more after the death, and is a time of 
drinking and promiscuity into which nearly everyone enters. The rice wine 
is also drunk to excess on other festive occasions. Head-hunting, though 
once important, is no longer indulged in. 

Rice and wild pig are the main articles of the diet, supplemented from 
time to time by fish, jungle fruit, roots, honey. The wild pig is hunted with 
dogs and spears, and though the blowpipe and poison dart are utilized to 
some extent, the spear is the main hunting weapon. Large knives, known 
as mandaus or parangs, are used for cutting underbrush and cleaning game, 
as well as for much household work. Small axes and adzes of iron, hafted 
to a springy root or piece of rattan, are used for cutting the big trees. 
Ironworking, using the double-cylinder forge, is well developed. 

The above will suffice to place the Siangs in the general Indonesian pic- 
ture. Let us turn now more directly to the subsistence life. Almost the en- 
tire life of these people is concerned with wresting a living from the jungle, 
hunting the birds and animals, collecting fruits and vegetables, or clearing 
the land to provide space and sunshine for the cultivation of their main 
crop, rice. The hardest and most important of these activities from the point 
of view of the effort expended, though not from the amount of time each 
year devoted to it, is the clearing of the jungle land for cultivation. 

The amount of land available for cultivation is practically unlimited, 
though the people of each village rather definitely regard the land surround- 
ing it as belonging to the men of that village for purposes of cultivation. 
Individually, however, they do not regard themselves as having anything 
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more than a temporary claim to use the land. As long as a man wishes to 
use land which is being cleared or has been cleared by him, no one can take 
it from him. If a man abandons a used plot after its first year, and moves 
to another without manifesting in some way’ his intention to retain his use 
of the first plot, someone else may come in and cultivate the old field. There 
is a well recognized feeling, however, that if an abandoned field is wanted 
for use by another within one or two or even three years, permission must 
first be obtained from the ‘user. After two or three years usually anyone 
may clear and cultivate it. 

The first problem that the Dyak faces in his cultivation is the choosing 
of a site, usually done at the end of harvesting in April or May, or before 
the beginning of the dry season in June or July.* The site of the previous 
year is considered: if the soil appears not to have been exhausted, if a good 
crop has been realized the year before, and if the grass and weeds have not 
overrun the place, this site may be used again.® If last year’s plot seems un- 
desirable, those previously used but which have lain idle for three, five, ten 
or more years, are considered. The roots and stumps and partially burned 
timber from the previous clearing may have rotted and fertilized the soil; 
many of the rocks may also have been cleared away previously. Such a plot 
also has the advantage that the new growth of trees will not have attained 
such size as that in the undisturbed jungle.'® 

If no old site is considered suitable, a new piece of jungle must be 
cleared. In choosing this site attention is paid to the size of the trees to be 
felled, to the quality of the soil, the scarcity of rocks and roots, its dis- 
tance from the village, the availability of water for domestic purposes. If 
the roots are many and very large, rice planted among them is likely to be 
stunted. If the trees are very large ones, after felling they will require con- 


7 By planting javau, vegetables, or perhaps rubber, or by simple announcement of his 
retention of an interest in the plot. 

8 The dry season in the interior of Borneo is not as distinctly marked as in many other 
parts of the archipelago. From late June until October there was some rain on every day ex- 
cept eight which the writer spent in the region. The rainy season proper, however, usually be- 
gins in October, becomes heaviest during the months of December, January, and February, 
and tapers off again into comparative dryness in April or May. 

® Such is infrequent, however, and only two last year’s sites were being used again at the 
village of Nono Kliwon during the writer’s visit. Two other last year’s fields were being de- 
voted to secondary crops. 

10 At Nono Kliwon the chief’s present ricefield site was last used six years before, when he 
himself had a crop there. The trees were about eight to ten inches in diameter and there was 
not much grass or underbrush to be cleared. Of eighteen fields being cultivated around Nono 
Kliwon, two were fields used the previous year, five were fields that had been used five to ten 
years before, and ten were in previously uncleared jungle. 
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siderable time to dry out sufficiently to burn. A slightly sloping or level 
piece of ground is more desirable than a steep one; it is essential also to 
stay away from too high or too greatly exposed ground, for the winds in 
January or February are often strong enough to knock down the rice plants 
if they are in an unprotected location. 

The site having been chosen, the first work is the clearing of the under- 
brush, creepers, grass, and small trees. After these have been cut, the de- 
bris is allowed to dry out thoroughly—a few days being sufficient—before 
the larger trees are felled upon it. Then the larger trees are attacked with 
the small axes, partially cut through until the top or the edge of the clearing 
is reached, when the peripheral trees are completely felled as previously de- 
scribed (see page 78). Of course, such method of felling does not perfectly 
nor completely clear a plot, and a good bit of hard work still must be done 
felling those trees which have withstood the avalanche of the first felling. 

After the trees are down many of the larger branches still extend high 
into the air, and these must be cut off in order to allow for more complete 
burning. This leveling process, known as mehera, is almost as strenuous 
work as felling the trees originally. After the leveling the trees are allowed 
to dry out and the plot is burned, on a windy day if possible. A second burn- 
ing may or may not be necessary. The fields are usually ready for planting 
by the middle of October. 

Each family, that is, a man, his wife, and their unmarried children, has 
its own ricefield. The fields are not necessarily located in the same general 
region, nor in the same direction from the village, though in former years 
when head-hunting and raiding parties had constantly to be taken into 
consideration, it was usual for all the fields to be very close together if not 
actually adjoining. At present, two or more families, sometimes as many 
as ten or twelve, often go together in the preparation of the same area, 
cooperating through all the different stages of felling the trees, burning, 
planting, watching, and harvesting." If sufficient good land is available 
in one location, it is desirable to join together in cultivating it; for though 
head-hunting and raids no longer give the people much concern, joint cul- 
tivation supplies a companionship and economic advantage that is very 
desirable. During the growing season, when the animal pests are bad, 
watching of the fields can be done turn and turn about if several families 
are involved. Further, as one man at Nono Kliwon expressed it, if there are 


™ At Nono Kliwon, during the year in which these observations were made, six families 
worked together in one large plot; two other families were joined in another. The rest of the 
families in the village—ten in number—worked separately, their fields being widely separated 
and in different directions from the village. 
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several fields together, it is not likely that the animal pests will ruin any 
particular crop completely, but rather will injure all partially, whereas if a 
man is alone the pests n: iy clear out his entire field. 

But it is not always possible to join together. There may not be sufficient 
good ground in one place for all to get a good crop, or there may be different 
opinions as to the best locations for the year, or there may be individuals, 
as there were at Nono Kliwon, who prefer to work their plots by them- 
selves. When, however, several do join together in the selection of a site, 
each family has a particular portion which is its own, the boundaries of the 
plot being approximately determined at the time of selection of the site 
and more definitely located during the time of felling. It is usual to 
leave certain small trees standing as markers to define the boundaries of 
plots. 

Occasionally there is a dispute over boundaries, due to failure to mark 
the trees which define the intended plot, or in straightening out the edge 
of a plot, after felling, one man’s markers may encroach upon ground al- 
ready included within another man’s line of trees. Every case that was 
brought to my attention at Nono Kliwon was said to be unintentional and 
was easily adjusted between the parties."* Infrequently the dispute cannot 
be settled by the parties to it, in which case it is carried to the headman 
of the village whose decision in the matter, sometimes with, sometimes 
without the aid of the older men, is abided by. 

The amount of time necessary for clearing the jungle varies consider- 
ably from one plot to another, dependent upon whether an old plot is being 
used or new ground has to be cleared. If a last year’s plot is made use of, 
there is usually nothing but a small growth of grass and trees to be cleared, 
which can be accomplished in a few days’ time without a great expenditure 
of effort. A field with somewhat larger growth may require three weeks or a 
month for cutting, while a plot in previously unused jungle, with big trees 
to fell, requires six, seven, or eight weeks to prepare for burning.” 


1 However, one morning at Marowei, a Siang village to the north, one of the grown 
daughters of the family in which the writer was living came in sobbing, complaining that the 
man felling trees on the plot adjoining hers had put his mark on a tree on her piece of ground 
and ciaimed a small piece of land which she herself had cleared. Though the contested piece 
was but ten yards square, there was haggling for three days before it was settled, the man 
finally taking the disputed sector andagreeing to help the girl fell more treeson her plot, which 
he did. 

18 Aboen, who was working among the big trees, spent seven weeks on his field when his 
foot was badly injured bya falling tree and he was forced to leave off work. He was then within 
a week of completion. Others who had already finished their felling took it upon themselves to 
finish Aboen’s field for him, expecting no remuneration therefor. 
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When one visits a ricefield in the making, it is not unusual to find five 
or ten or even twenty or more people working on the same plot. This may 
be accounted for by either one or another of two methods commonly em- 
ployed by the Siangs in working their fields. More frequently it is due to a 
well recognized system of labor exchange, known as hando. Usually by 
previous arrangement, but often not until the clearing is underway, several 
of the heads of families will club together for the purposes of joining their 
combined efforts in developing their fields. If ten men thus agree, they will 
all work one day in one field, the next day in another, and so on around 
until in an ideal case at the end of ten working days a man will have worked 
nine days on others’ fields but will have the services of ten men for one day 
on his plot. Usually one day only is spent on any one field at one time, thus 
insuring that all fields will near completion at approximately the same 
time and that everyone in the hando arrangement will have approximately 
the same amount of cleared land for planting when the rains come. If the 
hando agreement includes only those families which have their plots ad- 
joining, the same group may be seen working in the same area day after 
day, but hando may be entered into with others whose fields are not ad- 
joining, and the people actually working in any particular plot do not fur- 
nish any conclusive evidence as to the ownership of the area. After a man 
has returned service for all services rendered him, if such has not finished 
his clearing, he may proceed alone, or may enter into hando with others. 
Nor need a man necessarily hando: he may prefer, and often such is the 
case," to work his field by himself, assisted only by the members of his 
family. 

In this system of labor exchange, no clear-cut evaluation of a par- 
ticular individual’s services is made. Work performed by a man may be 
returned in services of one of the older boys of the family or even the man’s 
wife, and though this may result in some inequality in the amount of as- 
sistance secured, it is “against Dyak custom to complain.” If not satis- 
factory a man can decline to hando another year or can enter into com- 
binations with other families. 

In hando each man is supposed to provide his own food, but in practice 
this most frequently works out that the ones who are assisting on any par- 
ticular day take their morning and evening meals in their own homes, but 
the owner of the ricefield where the work is being done furnishes at noon a 


14 Aboen was working his field by himself, assisted only by his wife and sister-in-law. His 
objection to hando was that he always got very poor assistance in return for his own hard work 
on someone’s else field. Pladong and Odoh also worked their fields without hando, saying they 
could do much better alone; both have grown children, unmarried, who assist them. 


4 
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meal consisting of boiled rice and perhaps a little dry or salt fish or wild 
pig. Occasionally the workers leave for the field as soon as it is light in the 
morning, when breakfast is served to them in the field house by the owner 
of the field, the women usually accompanying the men to the fields to pre- 
pare the meal or meals. 

Besides this exchange of a day’s labor for a day’s labor, a second means 
exists for obtaining help with ricefield cultivation. This other practice is 
known as haweh and is carefully distinguished from the exchange system of 
hando. Here a man who does not wish to return services for help rendered 
informally announces that on such a day he will have haweh at his ricefield 
and invites all those who are so disposed to come and assist him. Such 
services as are rendered him on that day need not be returned by him, but 
it is expected of him that he give a feast, or at least something more than 
the customary boiled rice and fish, during the day. It is a festive work- 
gathering, not unlike a Western corn-husking or barn-raising, and the 
owner of the field provides not only breakfast for all those who come, but 
at noon, in addition to bare necessities, provides pig or chicken, and usually 
tuak, the native rice wine. If the tuak is plentiful the working party may 
turn into a drunken rout before the day is ended, and probably very little 
work will be accomplished after the midday meal.” The amount of work 
performed on such days, at least after the midday feast, usually is in rough 
inverse proportion to the amount of tuak available; but since a man’s 
standing in the community and the success of his festive services are some- 
what dependent upon his liberality at haweh times, it is incumbent upon 
him to provide rather generously for all who come to work. As the owner of 
one field at which haweh was being made said, “If I do not furnish plenty 
to eat and drink, I will become known as stingy, and people will not come to 
help at another time.” 

Haweh, of course, is not as reliable a method of procuring services as the 
direct exchange of labor, but on the whole considerable work can be ac- 
complished in this manner, and with much less effort on the part of the 
owner than in hando. It is, of course, a practice which can be resorted to 
more frequently by the well-to-do—those who have a supply of rice, pigs, 


48 At one haweh which the writer attended, all the men worked hard until noon felling 
trees, but at the midday meal nearly all drank too much and no more work was accomplished. 
The owner of the field did not complain. It was at this drunken party that the writer witnessed 
one of the very few quarrels which came to his notice during the visit. Pladong, one of the 
older men of the village, smeared pig oil into Koembit’s hair during a bit of horseplay. Koem- 
bit, well past fifty himself, and regarded as the richest man in the village, resented it. He spent 
most of the evening in the writer’s quarters telling what “bad manners’’ Pladong had. 
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chickens, and tuak—and it is a difficult thing for a poor man to secure as- 
sistance in this way. But if a poor man is able, by loan or otherwise, to se- 
cure the necessary food and drink for a feast, he is as much entitled to haweh 
as the richest man in the village, and usually secures as much labor return, 
oftentimes more, than the well-to-do owner. Haweh is utilized particularly 
by those who, for some such reason as sickness or enforced absence from the 
village, have been delayed in the clearing of their plots; then feast labor 
may accomplish much in a short time. Or it may be that a man will let his 
clearing drag along until all the others have finished their work; then there 
being no work to perform for the others on an exchange basis resort can be 
made to haweh if the man cannot accomplish the work by himself. 

The*two methods of procuring assistance described in the preceding 
paragraphs, and which we may well designate for convenience “exchange”’ 
labor and “‘feast”’ labor, are not restricted to the clearing of the fields but 
are utilized as well during burning, planting, watching, and harvesting. 
Both methods are also resorted to for other purposes than cultivation. 
When a man needs help in bringing in a prahu (dug-out canoe) or a torah 
(large memorial pillar) from the jungle, or in building a house, or in shaping 
a coffin, or preparing a grave, he may seek assistance from his friends and 
relatives, repaying the services in kind when the necessity for them arises, 
or with a feast which may be held at the time the services are rendered or at 
some future date. 

The employment of others on a payment basis is not unknown among 
the Siangs, and although money or any other standardized medium is not 
found, payment in commodities or by “‘shares” is occasional. If during the 
preparation of a joint field, a man becomes ill, he may employ some one 
else not in the working partnership to work for him, paying him in rice or 
other commodity. And if he cannot employ others to work for him, his co- 
workers in the field must help finish his plot as well as their own, the man 
who is so helped being expected to repay later either a part of his harvested 
crop or by extra labor when he is able. If a man has an individual plot and 
becomes ill, he may make an arrangement for some one to work his field 
for him, sharing one-third or two-thirds, depending upon the amount of 
work necessary to be done for him. Or it may be an agreement whereby at 
the time of harvest the man who has assisted will harvest one day for him- 
self, the next day for his friend, or, after all the rice is in, the harvest may 
be divided into two piles, one for each. But these methods of assistance are 
exceptional to the ordinary methods of exchange and feast labor. Occasion- 
ally help will be given unfortunate individuals by the other members of the 
village for which help no repayment of any kind is expected by the donors; 
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but such help is only tendered those whose misfortune has come through 
no misconduct on their own part and who are deserving of it. 

With this rather simple picture of the organization of labor before us, 
let us look more closely at its background. There are many things extrane- 
ous to the cultivation of the fields which must be taken into account in 
trying to understand or to describe the organization of effort which these 
people have achieved. The circumstances of life of any two individuals in 
the society are never identical; some men have large families to provide 
for; some have no family at all, or only a wife. The children of some are 
small and helpless and a constant drain upon the family provider; some 
have grown children who assist materially in the economic struggle; some 
who have been expecting to count upon the help of their children lose them 
through death or early marriage. Through marriage or through inheritance 
a man or woman may come into such estate that the economic pressures, 
though never entirely removed, may be greatly reduced. Family factors 
alone, not to mention individual variations of ability, ambition, energy, 
health, preclude a perfect reciprocity in the Siang system. 

The man is considered as the head of the household, the room in the 
long house where he and his family reside is referred to as his, and it is ex- 
pected of him that he will provide to the best of his ability the rice, wild 
game, and jungle produce, while the women will take care of the children, 
husk the rice, make mats, and do the cooking. It is unseemly for a woman 
to do the hardest kinds of work, to fell large trees, to hunt wild pig, or even 
to bring in a load of firewood; and a man who spends his entire time around 
the house to the neglect of his jungle work is guilty of a breach of responsi- 
bility. 

Boys and girls, until they have reached the age of six or seven, are not 
required to work in the fields. Most of their time is spent in play, swim- 
ming, trivial household duties, meanwhile absorbing from their elders the 
ways of life and the traditions of their people. Quite early, however, they 
become accustomed to performing such services as can be entrusted to 
them: simple house work, minding the younger children, guarding the dry- 
ing unhusked rice from the pigs and chickens, occasionally bringing water 
from the river or wood from the woodpile. When they are able to make their 
way along the jungle paths and to appreciate the jungle dangers, they are 
allowed to accompany their parents to the ricefields where they do such 
tasks around the ricefield house as they are able, gradually attaining such 
familiarity with the surrounding forest and the use of the knife that they 
are allowed to search for rattan or bamboo or other jungle products that 
may be useful in native crafts. The amount of direct labor, however, per- 
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formed by the children up to the age of nine or ten in the cultivation of the 
fields is relatively insignificant in the general labor problem. 

After nine or ten, however, many of the children of both sexes have 
sufficient strength of body and facility with the native tools to assist ma- 
terially in the clearing of the jungle underbrush and creepers, preliminary 
to the felling of the big trees. Their services can be utilized in collecting 
debris for burning, to some extent in planting, to a greater extent in watch- 
ing and weeding, and at harvest time. A noticeable division of labor occurs 
very soon, and the boys are seen to devote more of their time to the men’s 
work, the clearing of the fields, hunting, fishing, and the girls to the women’s 
work of cooking, tending the children, pounding rice, or mat-making. 

Not until the boys are fourteen or fifteen years of age are they con- 
sidered able to take their places with the older men in felling the big trees, 
difficult as well as dangerous work. Until such time as they marry, usually 
three or four years later, their services are rendered to their father’s field 
or other work in his family. Upon marriage the man leaves his father’s 
house and takes up his residence in the village to which fhe girl belongs, or 
if the marriage has been in the same village, in the long house to which the 
girl belongs. A father, therefore, loses his son’s help upon the son’s marriage, 
and though the son then becomes a member of his wife’s family, his resi- 
dence with the father-in-law is not of great duration—seldom as long as a 
year—and the father-in-law does not benefit appreciably in the service 
rendered him. 

It is expected of the newly married couple that they shall set up their 
own establishment, in the wife’s village, as soon as they are able. When this 
is done, usually with the assistance of the two families concerned, the girl 
devotes her whole time to the new home, and if children do not come im- 
mediately, she assists her man in the ricefields as much as her household 
duties will permit. Though the division of labor in the fields is not so rigidly 
drawn as to preclude a woman from helping in felling the big trees, or to 
preclude the man from assisting in preparing a meal, it is a serious reflection 
upon a man whose wife must work too hard in the fields."® 

A man’s grown daughters, like the sons, while still unmarried, devote 
a considerable part of their time to the work in the fields and assist ma- 


16 Aboen’s wife and sister-in-law, who helped Aboen in felling big trees, were very much 
ashamed to be forced to do such work. The wife also complained rather bitterly that she should 
have to carry in a load of firewood from the jungle. Aboen was by no means a lazy person, as 
reference to his record in the Appendix will show: he appeared to be one of those individuals 
who, despite the best intentions and tremendous effort, was frustrated by a lack of sound 
judgment and an undue share of misfortune. 
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terially in the family welfare and the economic status of the father. The 
services of these grown daughters can be and sometimes are exchanged, but 
the usual thing is for them to work only on their father’s field. 

Women who have lost their husbands through death, desertion, or other 
cause, and who have not been successfu! in procuring another are often- 
times forced to cultivate their own plots by themselves. Of course, some 
of them are fortunate enough to have parents or brothers or other relatives 
to whom they can look for help, but when such is not the case they must 
engage in the hard work of clearing their own ground, usually confining 
themselves, however, to those areas which have been previously used and 
on which the growth has not yet attained any great size. On the whole, the 
women can swing an axe as effectively as the men. When they do cultivate 
their own plots,'’ they may enter into hando arrangements with their 
friends and neighbors, and may, if not too poor, which they usually are, 
secure feast labor. If a woman is left with several small children and has no 
relatives upon whom she can call, she is usually assisted by the others in 
the village, through gifts of rice and wild pig or by help in the clearing of 
her field; at least until such time as the children have become old enough 
to help her. 

With the exception of the children, who until they are married are 
cared for in their father’s house and the old people who no longer are able 
to do hard work in the field, everyone must cultivate a field of some sort. 
The old men and women are cared for by their relatives, or these lacking, 
by friends and neighbors, and though no definite reciprocal obligations arise 
from the help extended to them, the old men ordinarily contribute a help- 
ful share to the family existence by gathering and stripping rattan, sharpen- 
ing tools, carving out boards and troughs, tending the children; the old 
women by weaving, cooking, tending the children, or such other small 
duties as devolve upon the stay-at-homes. With these exceptions no one 
is exempt from the necessity of making a ricefield, not even the medicine 
man or the chief. 

Among the Siangs as among other peoples there are certain individuals 
who are shiftless, certain other ones who do not regard with any great cir- 
cumspection their obligations either to their family or to their fellow- 
workers. These people here, as elsewhere, somehow get along. No one of 
them, however, or at least no one of them who has not learned to emulate 
the shrewd Malays and Chinese can be said to live entirely by his wits, 
and without occasionally devoting himself to real labor in the fields or in 


17 Three such instances came to the writer’s attention during his visit. As many more in- 
stances were related by various informants. 
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the jungle. The Siangs, as other Dyaks, are notorious for their hospitality 
and visitors from other villages are readily accepted and provided for, some- 
times for considerable periods of time. But if a man after considerable time 
makes no attempt or offer to reciprocate in some way for the hospitality 
afforded him, he is asked to move on. The Siang territory is a small one, 
communication between the villages is frequent, so that a man’s shiftless 
ways quite soon spread to all the long houses and that man’s reception be- 
comes gradually less and less hearty. No really deserving person who 
through sickness or other misfortune has come to difficulty will be per- 
mitted to suffer or starve among the Siangs, but an undeserving person is 
seldom tolerated longer than is necessary to find out what he is. 


Of recent years economists and other social scientists have justly com- 
plained that the material so far gathered from primitive peoples does not 
tell very much about what they wish to know. Descriptions of foodstuffs, 
primitive tools, weapons, or traps, the various techniques of cultivation, 
hunting, fishing, harvesting, etc., no matter how detailed or accurate such 
descriptions may be, do not furnish much aid in the solution of those prob- 
lems which are nearest the hearts of the economists. How much of the life 
of primitive man is spent in work, in play, in idleness; how much in the dis- 
charge of obligations to his fellowmen? What is the motivation behind work 
and the business of making a living? What are the factors, environmental, 
social, religious, or selfish, in this economic drive? How do production, dis- 
tribution, exchange, function? These are but a few of the questions to which 
answers are sought. 

Fifteen years have now elapsed since Dr Malinowski, striving to cor- 
rect the barrenness of ethnologic endeavor, ploughed new furrows in the 
sterile landscape of primitive economics, deposited and fertilized a few 
promising seeds, and went on to other fields.'* Inspired by him Raymond 
Firth has subsequently contributed an interesting investigation of the 
Maori in which he exhausts the extant literature on the New Zealand people 
to give us a correlated picture of Maori life from the economic standpoint.'® 

Dr Malinowski has effectively brought into further disrepute the already 
disreputable concept of a primitive economic man; has admirably ham- 
mered home the motivating importance of the semi-commercial ceremonial 
Kula in the Trobriand economic life; has disclosed the influence of magic 
in the economic activity. For all of these services his work has received the 


18 B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London, 1922). 
19 Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori (New York, 1929). 
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deserved plaudits of anthropologists and economists alike. But one wonders, 
after reading The Argonauts of the Western Pacific how these Trobriand 
people actually live. That they are impelled to work and that they are kept 
at it is diligently demonstrated to us, but when and how do they do it and 
by whom is it done? After all, arm shells and bracelets do not satisfy at 
least one very important vital need. The unique Kula exchange, like the 
excrescent potlatch of the Northwest Coast, provides an incentive for work 
that is paralleled in our own society by many vain drives to industry and 
accumulation, but after all, these socio-psychological drives are not the de- 
scription of the economic structure that arises from them. There is no reason 
to believe but what in every society that is a going concern there will be 
found some socially determined drives that keep people at work and that 
these urges in any particular culture will take on different forms. To point 
out the variety of these motivations is an interesting, romantic, perhaps 
even a useful procedure; but if ethnology is going to realize its full responsi- 
bility to economic theory it must present for the economists’ use objective 
material that goes beyond these individual drives and reveals social and 
economic intercourse as a thing in its own right, capable of being studied 
and understood in terms of societal balance, stress, and integration. 

The purpose of the present paper is not the refutation of Dr Malinow- 
ski’s socialized economic man, not an attempt to dispute the influence of 
magic and ritual in Melanesia and New Zealand, not a stricture upon the 
economic importance of ceremonial motivation. It has a different problem; 
that of describing the cooperative effort of a primitive group in the cultiva- 
tion of its fields. It aims at presenting an apologetically meagre but what 
the writer believes a significant amount of data that will help to clothe the 
concept of social reciprocity in objective fact rather than in subjective im- 
pressionism. And incidental to that problem it will, the writer believes, ap- 
pear that the organization of labor and production, despite its cooperative 
character, is not always or necessarily the complex and highly socialized 
phenomenon, shot through and through with magic and sustained by 
psychological drives of non-utilitarian nature which the two studies of 
Malinowski and Firth might lead us to think is the rule in primitive 
society. 

It is easy enough to agree with the emphatic statements that self interest 
is not the only motivating force in native industry, and the rather self evi- 
dent proposition that many other social, magical, and religious factors 
modify and condition this self interest. It is less easy, however, to agree 
when the influence of these other factors is so stressed as to give one the 
impression that self interest as a motivating factor in economic life plays 
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but a secondary role. The writer’s experience in the field failed to disclose 
the overshadowing importance which has come to be attributed to these 
factors. Not, however, because they were neglected in the observation of 
the agricultural activity; in fact, an effort was made to see them and to 
note their possible conditioning effect. That they were not observed may 
be due to the short period of time covered by the observation, the un- 
familiarity with the culture, or to the intellectual shortcomings of the ob- 
server; but the fact remains that the cooperative effort in cultivation herein 
described appeared to function under its own motive power to a much 
greater extent than it was motivated by external social and religious forces. 
In this fact resides the writer’s justification for his separate treatment of 
the data. 

The chief, the smith, the medicine man, though their respective offices 
or callings gave them certain prestige in the community life, and somewhat 
reduced the effort in cultivation which they must put forth, were not re- 
lieved from work. They labored in the fields along with the others, their 
work dictated by their individual physical needs or the wants of their 
families. The wealthy, though their additional resources made it easier 
for them to live than was the case for some of the less well-to-do, were no 
more exempt from work in replenishing their rice bins than was the poor- 
est individual in the village. Idlers idled at their own risk. 

Restrictions and taboos, the paralyzing effect of which on the economic 
existence of primitive people has so often been noted, are not denied for the 
Dyaks. Many of them were told the writer and many pages of notebooks 
were covered with them. To cite but a few: at marriage, the couple is re- 
stricted from work for three days; on the death of a close relative no work 
may be performed for seven days; if the relative is a baby or small child the 
restriction is reduced to three days. But it was further noted that an oc- 
casional taboo on activity for three or four or seven days is not at all a dis- 
astrous restriction in a society which does not regard leisure as an evil nor 
measure time as money; further it was noted that though these restrictions 
applied to “‘work,”’ they did not preclude such male activities as hunting in 
the jungle, or collecting jungle produce, or doing odd jobs around the 
house, or such female activities as cooking, caring for the children, carrying 
water, all activities which have considerable importance in the round of 
economic life. And at the one death which occurred in the village during 
the writer’s visit—that of a baby for which the traditional restriction from 
work is three days—the father repaired to his field the next day after the 
death, the breach of observance exciting no comment whatever in the vil- 
lage, causing no punishment to be meted out to him, and being explained 
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by the chief with the statement that “‘just now that family is very busy.” 
Numerous as these taboos and restrictions may be, powerful as they may 
appear on paper, the facts of their existence seem to have been overworked 
and their effects on the economic life to have been overstated. 

Likewise omens. The flight and calls of numerous birds, the actions and 
cries of certain animals, the occurrence of certain natural phenomena, are 
all regarded as prophetic and ominous by these jungle people. But it is a fact 
that during the three months in which the writer lived the everyday life of 
these people, no journey was ever postponed, no ricefield was ever aban- 
doned, no work was ever laid aside for any other reasons, either observed 
by him or given as an excuse by the natives themselves, than reasons of 
utility, personal disinclination, or inclement weather. Not only was no rice- 
field abandoned after being selected, but no native to whom the question 
was put could refer the writer to anyone who had ever abandoned his field 
on account of inauspicious omens. 

This is not to deny that these people do not consider themselves to be 
surrounded by a great spirit world, a world which for them contains many 
non-understandable agencies which can do many strange things. But this 
spirit world is of much greater importance to them in those phases of life 
which their limited knowledge precludes them from accounting for ration- 
ally—such phenomena as disease, sickness, birth, death, propagation—than 
it is concerned with the facts of their economic existence. True it is that 
when a man selects his field, omens are frequently consulted, that at plant- 
ing time offerings are made to the spirits, and that at harvest a thanksgiving 
feast is held. But true it is also that a man selects his field not because the 
omens are right but because he sees in the plot chosen a suitable soil, an 
absence of stones and weeds and grass, the possibility of a fair crop, a possi- 
bility based not upon what the omens have said but upon his own past ex- 
periences with soil, weeds, and ricefields in general. Whatever help he can 
obtain from the unseen world of spirits in securing a good harvest by 
means of ceremonies and offerings he will gladly, hopefully, even fearfully 
put forth the effort to obtain, but he is neither so ignorant of the facts of 
life nor so oblivious of their practical operation as to believe that these 
spirits will fell the big trees in the jungle, or burn them, or plant his rice, 
protect it from the animals, weed it, and harvest it. Anyone who has 
watched a loin-clothed Dyak, armed with a small axe, attack a tree six feet 
in diameter and after an hour of perspiring labor, see him scurry for safety 
out of the way of the falling trunk, cannot come away from the scene with 
the feeling that here is a man whose every movement is regulated by some 
magical influence. Anyone who has seen one of them come home in the eve- 
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ning from his field, plunge into the river forarefreshing bath, consume great 
quantities of boiled rice, and stretch out on the floor of the long house bal- 
cony for a contented chew of betel-nut and lime, will not attribute to this 
man any inability to recognize and face the cold hard facts of existence, 
nor deny that he knows what work is and what it will bring him in the way 
of bodily sustenance at some future time, spirits or no spirits. 

For two fortnightly periods the observer kept a day-by-day schedule of 
the activities of several individuals in the village where he lived, the better 
to secure an objective record of the everyday life. These accounts are em- 
bodied in the Appendix.”® Though the investigation was abruptly termi- 
nated and the records are regrettably inadequate in many respects, such as 
they are they fail to indicate any great number of external pressures which 
drive the individual to his work. And for those who maintain that such bare 
records can never reproduce the subtle influence of these extra-economic 
pressures the writer can only say that the records were kept as fully as his 
observation of the facts of every-day life seemed to warrant. 

APPENDIX 

The following pages are the records of activity of six men and one woman of 
the Siang village of Nono Kliwon for two fortnightly periods during the season 
devoted to the preparation of the jungle ricefields. The continuity of the records is 
broken by an unavoidable absence of a week which detracts somewhat from their 
already meager value as an account of primitive occupation, but the records are 
appended as a sample of what may be done with such data kept over a yearly or 
longer period for a large number of individuals. Besides the concrete information 
which such records furnish, the data lends itself readily to statistical manipulation 
and analysis. 

It is, of course, often difficult to record with exactness in such large units as a 
day every activity an individual engages in every twenty-four hours. An hourly 
unit would furnish a much more exact picture, but the returns from such minute 
tabulation are probably incommensurate with the added effort required. This 
difficulty is not a very real one in a record of Dyak activity except with regard to 
those days on which the individual remains at home. It must be pointed out, there- 


20 Attention is invited to the records of the Appendix as a method of securing objective 
information on primitive economic activity. Such a record maintained over a long period of 
time for a large number of individuals, men, women, and children, would provide an excellent 
framework for the consideration of the life of a primitive community. Firth has called atten- 
tion to the need of such records in the following words: “But as a note for the field-worker, 
it may be here remarked that a most valuable ethnographic document would be a diary of 
native work from day to day, extending over a long period of time—say a complete year. 
This would provide most useful data in regard to the organization of activity and the seasonal 
distribution of occupation” (Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, p. 56). 
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fore, that in the following records the designation ‘‘at home, resting,’ does not mean 
necessarily that the man on that day did not devote any of his time to any gainful 
occupation, but merely that the major portion of the day was spent in leisure; 
likewise, a man “‘at home, working,” was not necessarily employed during all the 
hours he remained in the village. 

The records are roughly accurate of the individual activity and are based not 
only upon the recorder’s observation of what the man was doing but also upon what 
the man considered himself to bé doing on the particular day. No attempt was made 
to begin the records until the observer had become well enough acquainted with the 
customary activities of the village and with the individuals selected to be able to 
keep the record by personal observation as well as on the testimony of the people 
themselves. 

Several interesting things suggesting further investigation are brought out in 
the recapitulations. The chief of the village spent ten of the twenty-eight days 
hunting wild pig in the jungle, while Tatak, whose diet consisted in pork as much 
as did the chief’s, did not hunt a single day, but spent double the amount of time 
the chief did in the ricefields. Almost a third of the time of the medicine man Seetak 
during the four-weeks period was devoted to ceremonials for the cure of the sick, 
yet for this he received no remuneration except one small gift of rice and on two 
occasions, when he performed at other villages, his meals. Medan spent eleven and 
one-half days at home resting but only two in the ricefields. This reflects not only 
the fact that Medan had his field on a plot that was used the previous year and 
hence the work was not so pressing, but also a certain streak of indolence which the 
writer observed in him. 

Unfortunately, due to the abrupt termination of the investigation, the recapitu- 
lations were not made up until after the writer’s departure from the field. Hence 
the many problems suggested by them could not be pursued further at the time. It 
would be especially interesting to have the records complete enough to demon- 
strate the actual working out of the labor exchange system among these people. 

The record for Liwoei, the only female record obtained, is but a poor sample of 
the work performed by the women. Most of the women who, like Liwoei were 
without small children, spent much more time in the ricefields than did Liwoei, 
whose man was a very good worker. Those with small children were at home prac- 
tically all the time, as were the old women. 


REcorDS OF ACTIVITY 


TaTAK (male): age about 50, married; wife and grown son. 


Date How Occupied 
Aug. 24 Working in his own ricefield 
25 Ditto 
26 Ditto 


27 Working in Oeke’s ricefield (hando) 
28 Working in his own ricefield 
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29 Ditto 


30 Home, resting (made strap for knife) 
31 Working in his own ricefield 
Sept. 1 Ditto 
2 Home, resting; wife’s uncle visiting from another village 
3 Home in a.m., resting; his own field in p.m 
4 Home, resting, half day; his own field half day 
5 His own ricefield 
6 Sahadan’s ricefield (haweh) 
7-12 No record (observer absent from village) 
3 Home, resting 
i4 Home; helped Kenting make coffin for dead baby 
15 Home; assisting Kenting (other work taboo) 
16 His own ricefield 
17 Home, resting 
18 Ditto 
19 Sahadan’s ricefield (haweh) 
20 His own ricefield 
21 Ditto 
22 Half day his own ricefield; home resting half day 
23 Half day his own ricefield; home half day—sick 
24 Home—sick with dysentery 
25 Ditto 
26 Ditto (on his mat in the long house all day)* 
Reca pitulation 
Number of days working in his own ricefield . 12} 
Number of days working in others’ ricefields 3 
Number of days hunting in jungle 0 
Number of days home, resting. 6 
Number of days home, but working 34 
Number of days home, sick 3 
Total. 28 days 


* Tatak died a week later. 


Daxa (male): age about 40, married; wife and grown son; chief of village. 


Date How Occupied 
Aug. 24 Hunting wild pig (alone); got three 
25 Working in his own ricefield 
26 Working in Oeke’s ricefield (hando) 


27 Ditto 
28 Hunting wild pig (with Medan) 

29 His own ricefield; home 4 p.m., went fishing 
30 Hunting wild pig (alone); got one 

His own ricefield 
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Sept. 1 Tatak’s ricefield (haweh) 

2 Home, resting, half day; own ricefield half day 
3 Hunting wild pig (alone); got none 
4 
5 


Home half day; half day in own ricefield, which is finished for burning 


Home, resting 
6 Hunting wild pig (alone) 
7-12 No record (observer absent from village) 

13 Hunting wild pig (with Tolong and Medan); got one 

14 Home, resting; helped repair observer’s quarters 

15 Home, resting; Kenting’s baby’s funeral (work taboo) 

16 Hunting wild pig (alone); got one 

17 Home, resting 

18 Ditto 

19 Ditto 

20 Working in Aboen’s ricefield (haweh) 

21 Hunting wild pig (with Odoh); got one 

22 Hunting wild pig (alone); got none 

23 Fishing; brought prahu from down the river 

24 Mended fish net; cooked out jungle oil for preserving fish-nets 

25 Hunting wild pig (with Tolong and Medan); got one 

26 Repairing prahu; home all day. 

Reca pitulation 
Number of days working in his own ricefield 4 
Number of days working in others’ ricefields 4 
Number of days hunting wild pig in jungle.. 10 
Number of days at home, resting... . 4 
Number of days at home, working. . 6 


MEDAN (male): age about 35, unmarried; lives with unmarried sister; assistant chief of village. 


Date How Occupied 

Aug. 25 Working Daka’s ricefield (hando) 
26 To Moeara Toepoeh to see Malay trader about debt 
27 Home, resting 
28 Hunting wild pig (with Daka) 
29 Home, resting 
30 Hunting wild pig (alone); got one ? 
3 Home, resting 


Sept. 


1 
1 Home, resting 

2 Home; helped in cleaning up village for inspection 
3 Home half day, resting; half day in jungle 

+ Home, resting 

5 Ditto 

6 Half day in ricefield; half day at home, resting 
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No record (observer absent from village) 

Hunting wild pig (with Daka); got one 

Home, resting; helped repair observer’s quarters 
Home, resting; Kenting's baby’s funeral (work taboo) 
Ricefield half day; home, resting, half day 

Home, resting 

Ditto 

Went to Poeroek Tjahoe as coolie for writer 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto; returned from Poeroek Tjahoe afternoon 
Home, resting 

Ditto 

Hunting wild pig (with Daka and Tolong); got one 
Hunting wild pig (alone); got none 


Reca pitulation 


Number of days working in his own ricefield..... 
Number of days working in others’ ricefields 


Number of days hunting wild pig in jungle 


Number of days traveling in other parts of Siangland 
Number of days home, resting. . . 


Number of days home, working 


Total 


SEETAK (male): age about 45, married; blian (medicine man) 


Date 


6 
7-13 
14 
15 
16 


How Occupied 


Home, resting 

To Changkang to perform as blian for sick person 

At Changkang 

Ditto 

Ditto; home 5 p.m. 

Working in his own ricefield 

Working in another's ricefield (hando) 

Ditto 

Tatak’s ricefield (haweh) 

His own ricefield 

Home, resting 

Ditto 

His own ricefield 

Sahadan’s ricefield (haweh) 

No record (observer absent from village) 

Home, resting; last night performed for Kenting’s dying baby 
Home, resting; Kenting's baby’s funeral (work taboo) 
Home, resting 
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27 
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31 
Sept. 1 
2 
’ 3 
4 
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17 Home, working on blian’s paraphernalia 
18 Home, resting 
19 Home, resting, half day; half day performed as blian at Mapit’s ricefield house 
20 Aboen’s ricefield (haweh) F 
21 To Tombang Bana for blian’s performance 
22 At Tombang Bana 
23 At Tombang Bana; home in evening 
24 In jungle gathering firewood 
25 Home, resting 
26 Ditto 
Reca pitulalion 
Number of days working in his own ricefield 3 
Number of days working in others’ ricefields 5 
Number of days working in jungle. . 1 
Number of days (or nights) performing as blian 8} 
Number of days home, resting. . . 7 
Number of days home, working 24 
Total 27 days 


l'otonc (male): age 23, married three years; no children 
Date How Occupied 
Aug. 25 Working in Daka’s ricefield (hando) 
26 Tatak’s ricefield (haweh) 
27 Oeke’s ricefield (hando) 
28 Pladong’s ricefield (hando) 
29 Djawa’s ricefield (hando) 
30 Home, resting 
31 Working in his own ricefield 
Sept. 1 Tatak’s ricefield (haweh) 
2 Ditto 
3 Mapei’s ricefield (haweh) 
4 Hunting wild pig (with Oedoet and Nyaring); got two 
5 Working in his own ricefield 
6 Sahadan’s ricefield (haweh) 
7-12. No record (observer absent from yillage) 
13 Hunting wild pig (with Daka and Medan); got one 
14 Home, resting, half day; ricefield half day } 
15 Home, resting; Kenting’s baby’s funeral (work taboo) 
16 His own ricefield 
17 Home, resting 
18 His own ricefield 
19 Hunting wild pig (with Kenting); got one 
20 Home nearly all day; two hours in ricefield 
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Working as coolie for writer 


22 Ditto 

2: Ditto; home in evening 

2 Home, resting 

25 Hunting in jungle (with Daka and Medan) 

26 His own ricefield; clearing finished 

Recapitulation 

Number of days working in his own ricefield 5 
Number of days working in others’ ricefields 9 
Number of days hunting wild pig in jungle 4 
Number of days traveling in Siangland . 3 
Number of days home, resting. . . 34 


Number of days home, working 23 


Total .. 27 days 


ABOEN (male): age past 50; married; wife, mother-in-law and two sisters-in-law in his house. 
(Aboen an Ot-Danum Dyak from the Sampit River country to the west.) 


Date How Occupied 
Aug. 25 Working in his own ricefield (slept at field) 
26 Ditto 
27 Ditto 
28 Ditto 
29 Ditto (home in evening) 
30 Ditto (slept at field) 
31 Ditto 
Sept. 1 Tatak's ricefield (haweh) 
2 His own ricefield 
3 Ditto 
4 Ditto 
5 Ditto 
6 Sahadan’s ricefield (haweh) 


Note: The observer was absent from the village September 7-13. During his absence a fall- 
ing tree so injured Aboen’s foot that Aboen was not able to work again during the writer’s 
visit. Though this record, hence, is not as adequate as the others, it is presented as evidence 
of Aboen’s industry during the thirteen days he was observed. 


Recapitulation 
Number of days working in his own ricefield. . 
Number of days working in others’ ricefields 2 


13 days 


21 

Total 
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Liwoe! (female): age about 50, wife of Tatak; one grown son; sister of the chief. 


Date How Occupied 
Aug. 24 At home, pounding rice, cooking j 
25 Home in morning, house work; afternoon in ricefield 
26 Tatak’s field until 5 p.m.; pounded rice two hours in evening 
27 Home, house work, pounding rice, etc. 
28 Ditto 
29 Ditto 
30 Ditto; two hours in ricefield gathering javau 
31 Ditto 
Sept. 1 With Tatak in ricefield (cooking for haweh group) 
2 Three hours in ricefield; home remainder of day 
3 Home, house work, pounding rice, etc. 
4 Ditto 
Ditto 
6 Ditto 
7-13 No record (observer absent from village) 
14 Home, house work, etc. 
15 Home, helping with feast after burial of Kenting’s baby 
16 Home, house work, etc. j 
17-26 Home, house work, pounding rice, stripping rattan, etc. 
Recapitulation 
Number of days at home with house work, cleaning rice, weaving, stripping rattan, 
Number of days helping in ricefields. . a 
Total. . 27 days 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Tucson, ARIZONA 


TODA MARRIAGE REGULATIONS 


AND TABOOS By M. B. EMENEAU 


T IS many years now that the Todas of the Nilgiris in southern India 

have been known as a people of peculiar customs and it is thirty years 
since these peculiar customs were described with a wealth of detail by 
Rivers in his monumental volume.! Even now, however, much remains to be 
gleaned, and this paper attempts to supplement and correct Rivers’ ac- 
count of one important department of the life of the Todas, viz. the regu- 
lations concerning marriage and the taboos associated with these regula- 
tions. 

A comprehensive account of the general framework of Toda organiza- 
tion is necessary, though it will be in part repetition of what is already well- 
known. The tribe has, first, two main divisions: to:réas and téivi/j.2 For 
marriage purposes these divisions are endogamous. Each is subdivided into 
a number of divisions called mod (the familiar mund is the Badaga form of 
the word). This word is used also to denote any of the small villages of a 
few huts in which the Todas live, any of the dairies which stand isolated 
from a village, including the most sacred of these dairies, the ti:rmod, any 
of the funeral places, which usually are free of buildings, in fact any spot 
which at any time is the scene of Toda activities. But modo:/, ‘‘man (or, 
people) of the mod” is used only of the members of a mod in its widest 
sense, that of a subdivision of the people, and in this paper mod will be used 
only in this sense. The to:réas are reckoned to have ten mod, the téiivilj 
five. These divisions are exogamous. Membership in a mod is determined 
by legal paternity; a man belongs to the mod of his “father,” as does a 
woman until her marriage. The “father” is the man who has last given the 
bow to the mother of the child in the ceremony called pusuttt, ‘“‘act of giv- 
ing bow.’ Physical paternity does not count at all for legal purposes, as 
Rivers has clearly stated. The legal father then is the legal husband of the 
child’s mother, and the husband must be of a different mod from that to 
which his wife belonged by birth. 

Further, a man cannot marry a woman if the two are po/]jo:/. Member- 
ship in a group of people known as po/jo:/ is determined by descent in the 
female line. The female members of the po/jo:/ to whom a man belongs are 
in his own generation his sisters, the daughters of his mother’s sisters, the 


1W.H. R. Rivers, The Todas (London, 1906). 
2 For an explanation of the phonetic symbols employed see the final paragraph of the 
paper. 


* See Rivers, pp. 319-23. 
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daughters of his maternal grandmother’s sisters’ daughters, and so on; in 
the preceding generation his mother, his mother’s sisters, his maternal 
grandmother’s mother’s daughters’ daughters, and so on. To the generation 
younger than him belong his sisters’ daughters, his mother’s sisters’ daugh- 
ters’ daughters, and so on. A man will also designate as his po/jo:/ his 
mother’s sons, his maternal grandmother’s sons, his sisters’ sons, and so on 
for any son of a woman whe is related to him as poJjoi/, but not the de- 
scendants of these males. This network of relations in the female line cuts 
across mod divisions, and divides the to:réas at present into five exogamous 
sets of po/jo:/, the tétivi/j into six. Rivers has given a concrete example of 
how mod-relationships are handed down from one generation to the next; 
the relationships of po/jo:/ are preserved in the same way even when links 
in the relationship are no longer remembered. 

A man, then, while marrying within his own half of the whole tribe, 
must marry outside of his own mod and outside of his pojjo:/. As it is put 
by the Todas themselves, he must not marry a woman who is tiurdmort- 
kvz:dvoj, ‘one who is born to one and the same mod”’ or po/jo:/ to him. 
The other peculiarities of Toda marriage and sexual relationships, viz. 
polyandry, the institution whereby a man may take another’s wife upon 
the payment of compensation, that by which a man may take a concubine 
from the other half of the tribe, and the general license permitting a man 
to have sexual intercourse with a woman who takes his fancy without any 
permanent tie being formed, seem to have blinded observers to these funda- 
mental rules, which govern not only marriages, but also all sexual relation- 
ships. No man may marry or have intercourse with any woman who is 
related to him through a wholly male line or through a wholly female line. 
This is the system which is generally followed by the castes and communi- 
ties of Hindu south India (with some exceptions which follow the rules prev- 
alent in north India or some peculiar system of their own). The corollary 
following from it, that a man may marry his cross-cousin, obtains of course 
among the Todas as it does among the other south Indian communities 
following these rules. Among the Todas it is optional, though preferable, 
and is applied in the symmetrical fashion.’ It seems to be the rule among 
many of the south Indian communities that the mother’s brother’s daughter 
is preferred, though without excluding the possibility of marriage to the 
father’s sister’s daughter; there is no trace of this preference for asymmetry 
among the Todas. 


* Page 490. 
5 Rivers, p. 514, and my informants generally. 
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Rivers’ account of the general rule® is incomplete and in part incorrect. 
How this came about is of course not certain, but a guess may be hazarded 
on the cause. There is even now, when information is apparently more 
easily obtained on most subjects than it was thirty years ago, some reti- 
cence and embarrassment about the subject of po/jo:/. It seems to be con- 
nected in part at least with the taboos that surround the relationship, per- 
haps more with the general air of indecency and ridicule with which the 
Todas approach the subject. This will be made clear when an account is 
given of the names of the divisions and the stories behind them. At the 
moment it is necessary to criticize Rivers’ account. He interprets the term 
pofjo:] (his piiliol) as including both sets of prohibited affinities. This, 
being quite contrary to Toda usage, explains the impression he records that 
“it came almost as a new idea to some of the Todas that his piiliol included 
all the people of his own clan” (i.e. mod). It was a new and wholly erroneous 
idea. The list of piiliol which he gives is in part a mixture of two sets of 
relationships, in part incorrect, and as a whole incomplete. A man may not 
marry the daughters of his father’s brothers (Rivers’ heading i) or the sis- 
ters of his father (heading iii), since they are twidmortkve:dvoj. The daugh- 
ters of his mother’s sisters (heading ii) and the daughters of his sisters 
(heading iii) are forbidden, since they are po/jo:/. His fourth head, the 
daughters of the sisters of his father’s father, gave him trouble because of 
the two cases of marriages to such persons found in the genealogies.’ The 
truth is that such marriages are not forbidden. The sisters of a man’s pa- 
ternal grandfather are not po/jo:] to him, but twdmortkve:dvoj; they can- 
not have married his tudmortkve:dvoj, and their daughters will not be 
related to him in any prohibited way. The rule given*® that a person must 
not marry the child of his mot {inj (matchuni, i.e. cross-cousin) is incorrect. 
His cross-cousin may have married a man of his own mod, in which case 
the daughter will be forbidden to him. If she has married outside his mod, 
there are no objections. Again, if a man’s male mot{inj has married a 
woman who is po/jo:] to the man’s mother, the mot finj’s daughter will be 
forbidden to the man; otherwise, not. The case in the last paragraph on p. 
511 of Rivers’ work, that of a man marrying a daughter of his sister’s daugh- 
ter, is impossible, since she would be his po/jo:/. The final case in this 
paragraph, the marriage of two brothers to the daughter of their sister’s 
son, violated no rule; the disapproval that attended the marriage was un- 
doubtedly due to the disproportion in age, not as such, but as depriving 


® Rivers, pp. 509-11. 
7 Rivers, p. 511. 
5 Rivers, p. 511 med. and again p. 513. 
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some young man of an opportunity to marry, a consideration which must 
always have some weight in a community as small as that of the Todas. 
It should be remarked further that relations of po/jo:/ are extremely hard 
to trace in Rivers’ genealogical tables. This is partly due to the intrinsic 
difficulty of using for this purpose a set of tables constructed for another 
purpose, partly to the fact that there are many inaccuracies of detail in the 
assignment of children both to fathers and to mothers. To set all right two 
sets of tables should be constructed, one for each kind of relationship: 
whether any useful purpose would be served by the task may be considered 
doubtful. 

A note on the semantics of the word po/jo:/ may be given here. It means 
“man (or person, or people) of the po/j.”” The most usual meaning of polj 
is ‘‘sacred dairy,’”’ a meaning which will not explain our word. Another 
meaning is found, viz. ““Badaga house” (the Toda house is called ars). A 
sentence such as the following no doubt gives the clue: emelom itiud- 
voljo:jorvemi, “‘we all are persons of the same pofj (i.e. poljo:/).” 
It is quite obvious that our word is based on an obsolete meaning ‘‘house,” 
the members of which, a man, his mother, his sisters, form the nucleus of 
the whole po/jo:/ institution. The semantic development of po/j should be 
stated then in the following order: first, ‘‘house;”’ second, “‘dairy.’’ The 
second meaning then drove out, for reasons at present unexplainable, the 
first except in the application to the houses of the Badagas and in the com- 
pound po/jo:/ and sentences like the one given above, which are rather based 
on the old first meaning of the word then reformed on the basis of the word 
pofjo:]. That this interpretation of the Toda words is correct is seen 
from the Tamil cognate pal:i, “‘building, temple.” 

As was said above, there are at present five sets of po/jo:] among the 
to:réas. Another has in recent years become extinct by the death of its last 
female member, sinul of the kerutro:/ (found in Rivers’ Table 28 as 
Sinul). Of the remaining ones the names and stories are as follows. The 
kiiate:nbo/jo:] or o:rvuttyarkvoljo:] is said to be descended from kiiaée:n 
(Rivers’ Kwoten). Of him it is told that his spiritual power was so great that 
he lit fire on the surface of a stream; his po/jo:] make fire by friction with 
great ease. The other name is based on a story that one man of the line 
bought for six rupees six (o:r) cakes made with chillies (the cake is called 
put). A crow (ka:k) carried one off, and the man, leaving the others be- 
hind, chased the crow, whereupon crows carried off all the other cakes. 
This story like most of the others to follow ridicules the stupidity of the 
members of the line. Another is called movyéurtko:t {vojvoljo:/, “people 
of the house of one who heated the child at the fire.” The story goes that in 
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order to strengthen a new-born child, they smeared it all over with butter 
and put it in front of the fire; as a result the child died. Another is called 
mukoréurkto:rjvmévojvo/jo:], “people of the house of those who carried 
large baskets to the mukor swamp” or mo:vyor:noémé/yiiartvojvo/jo:/, 
‘people of the house of those who ground pepper without seeing the deer.” 
It is told that seeing carrion-eating birds circling over a swamp they as- 
sumed that there was a dead deer there and went off with large baskets to 
bring back the flesh, teliing the women meanwhile to grind a large heap of 
pepper for the curry. Of the other two, more indelicate stories are told. 
One is called pikukvenvotsvojvo/jo:/, ‘‘people of the house of one who put 
butter on the navel.”” A woman covered her navel with butter and made a 
dog lick it and have intercourse with her. The other is called pult §vo/jo:/. 
It is said that formerly a man and woman of this po/jo:/ had sexual inter- 
course with one another. The women of this line are said to be particularly 
strong in their sexual passions; the verb with this meaning artsti, ‘‘she is 
passionate,’’-and the noun arikn, “passionate woman” are tabooed under 
the conditions described below, and it is said that the element puilt {-, not 
otherwise found, has the meaning of these tabooed words. 

Six po/jo:] of the téiivi/j survive: one other is known to have become 
extinct some years ago with the death of kiiusjyiimir of the ko/emo:/ 
(Kurikudr in Rivers’ Table 72). The others are as follows. The tiatvayé- 
wrspodjvz:to:djvojvojjo:/,” people of the house of one who hunted the 
pig in the tatvax swamp” are so named because one of the line hunted a pig 
which he had seen for a whole day and night and yet let it escape him. 
Another is called né:ngo:tkvarlyartjvojvo/jo:/,‘‘people of the house of those 
who sent fuel to né:ngo:r.’”’ Men of this line saw a hare, and intending to 
hunt it for food, set the family to work to collect fuel to roast it for three 
days. A third is called orrvmt-ye:rjvo]jo:]/. The story is the same as for the 
oirvuityarkvo/jo:] of the other division, except that the cakes were in a 
basket muke:rj, to which the element ke:7j in the name is equivalent. An- 
other, the pevur:tyo]:jvo/jo:/, ‘‘people of the house of the stealer of a large 
piece of meat,” are so named because one of the line stole a large piece of 
meat at the sacrifice of a calf (2:ryurmtt, ‘‘act of killing male buffalo’’).° 
A fifth is called kuréuar-yo:lvatjt fetape/ké6kjvojvo/jo:/, “people of the house 
of one who seizing a horse’s leg pole-vaulted.” It is told that a man, finding 
a dead horse, cut off the leg and vaulted with it until he reached the door 
of a house where he was beaten by the occupants. The last is called é:n#éi- 
kérkojvuine:tpu:tvurkutvojvojjo:/, “people of the house of one who 
taking the milking-pot in his left hand at the ti: dairy called é:nf6i broke 

® See Rivers, p. 274. 
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wind loudly eighteen times.’’ As a result of this exploit, the men of this 
pojjo:/ are forbidden to become po/o:/ to this ti:. Another story is told of 
these people, similar to that told of the moydutko:t {vojvojjo:/ of the other 
division. It is said that a child was heated at the fire (it seems with the in- 
tention of making ghee from it) until it died. Then it was hung up on a 
tree and the people wept, closing one eye. All these stories were checked by 
getting them from as many different informants as possible, and agreement 
on them is very close, though details differ in the different accounts. The 
large element of the ridiculous in them puts them in line with the kiwdzuil, 
the Toda’s favorite sport when sitting about in a company. Stories are told 
of members of the company in which the wildest and most improbable ac- 
tions are attributed to them. Why the po/jo:/ should have become the ob- 
ject of such sport it is hard to say, but under the circumstances one cannot 
seek for much historical truth in the stories. 

A number of taboos on actions and language operate in the intercourse 
between tuidmortkve:dvoj and pojjo:/ of opposite sex. The primary one 
is the taboo on sexual intercourse, and most of the others are obviously to 
be considered as avoidances of incitement to this. The taboos begin to 
operate at puberty. They apply also to relations between parents and adult 
children, especially between father and daughter (it is to be remembered 
that a daughter when married no longer belongs strictly to the father’s 
mod), and to relations between father-in-law and daughter-in-law (she is 
strictly not related to him as twdmortkve:dvoj) and between mother-in- 
law and son-in-law (she is not in any sense his po/jo:/ or his twdmortk- 
veidvoj). It is said that the taboos have now slackened somewhat except 
between father and daughter, and the impression given is that observance 
of them was never very rigid except when a fairly large company was pres- 
ent. For example, it is clear from Rivers’ account and from my informants’ 
accounts that irregular sexual intercourse was and is common. When it is 
found out and becomes known to the people of the tribe, the no:jm or coun- 
cil takes cognizance of it and imposes on the man a fine of at least one 
buffalo. 

Most of the taboos on action, other than that on sexual intercourse, 
seem designed to prevent physical contact or the unchaperoned presence 
in one another’s company of a man and a woman of the prohibited degrees 
of affinity. In the latter class must be put the prohibition against two such 
persons traveling together unaccompanied from one place to another. An 
exception is made for a man and his mother. Taboos against physical con- 
tact are as follows. They may not sit on the same turn or raised earth seat; 
they maynot touch one another, and so may not assist one another in dress- 
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ing the hair or in bathing. The latter is so extended that one may not even 
be present while the other is bathing, though the preparing and bringing 
of bath-water is allowed and is as a matter of course done for a father by 
his daughter. Another curious taboo may be placed here, though it is 
limited in its operation in such a way that its allocation is somewhat doubt- 
ful. The water with which a man washes his right hand after eating (it 
should be remembered that in India the food is handled with the right hand 
only) must not be thrown away by his female po/jo:] or jtwdmortkve:dvoj 
who is older than himself. His mother may do so and normally does until 
he marries, when his wife normally performs the office. His daughter or 
daughter-in-law may also dispose of the water. There is also a prohibition 
against breaking wind in the presence of a tiwtdmortkve:dvoj or po/jo:/ 
of the opposite sex. 

Men and women seldom sing together, though it sometimes happens, 
and more especially in the case of husband and wife. But turdmortkve:dvoj 
and po/jo:/ of opposite sex are forbidden not only to sing together but even 
to sing at the same time in one another’s hearing. If a man is singing out 
of sight but within hearing of a woman of these categories and she wishes 
to burst into song, she will first ask who is singing and then regulate her 
actions accordingly; so also if a man hears a woman singing. One can only 
suppose that if they sang at the same time, they would be considered to 
be acting as if they were marriageable. 

References to all subjects, whether regarded by our communities as 
decent or indecent, are very freely made in Toda conversations, as I have 
had occasion to observe when getting information from parties in which 
both men and women were present. Very frank speech is usual with women 
as well as men. But between po/jo:] or tuidmortkve:dvoj of opposite sex, 
or even when one of these is present in the company but not actually ad- 
dressed, this freedom is taboo. Reference, whether direct or by circumlocu- 
tion, is forbidden to sexual intercourse, menstruation, the private parts, 
including by extension the nipple, the navel, the armpit, and pubic hair, to 
the secreta, or breaking wind. Biting the skin of the neck while making 
love seems to be common, and the red mark which lasts for some time is 
a subject for the jest: ““You have been bitten by a tiger.’’ Use of the com- 
pound verb stems which denote the act of biting in this way (murvyiart-, 
“neck-cut,” and kiiartyiurrt-, ‘‘cutting-give’’) or any indirect reference or 
jesting is forbidden between people between whom the taboos operate. So 
also is the use df the word kiiumdjvéin, “fowl-lice,” which also denotes 
the insects found in the pubic hair or the hair of the armpits; reference to 
these insects is also forbidden. Other words are forbidden in specific senses. 
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Thus adé-, “dig,” is allowed when a word for “pit” is used with it, but for- 
bidden when used with a word meaning “‘woman,”’ in which case it means 
“rape;” so also kun §t-, “pluck up by the roots,” which with a word for wom- 
an means “rape.” The word nartj-—, ‘‘make walk,” is permitted when wr, 
“buffalo,” is compounded with it in the sense ‘‘drive buffaloes on migration” 
or “pay a buffalo as a fine for pollution of the dairy,’’!® or when in combina- 
tion with a word for ‘“‘bead”’ it means “‘string (beads),”’ or in other uses not 
involving indecency; when a word for “woman” is used with it, it means 
“thave sexual intercourse with” and is forbidden. So also the very common 
verb patj-, “‘seize, take,” which with a word for woman means “‘have sexual 
intercourse with.” The stem o:j-, “become,” is very frequent, usually in 
compounds; when used by itself, it means ‘“‘menstruate’”’ and is forbidden. 
The word po:tj-, “‘shout”’ is forbidden in the sense ‘‘(woman) cries out dur- 
ing sexual intercourse.”’ Again afvaé is an imperative with literal meaning 
“in that direction-seize.”’ It usually is found in contexts where it means 
“take this and hold it stretched out that way;”’ it is forbidden in this sense 
since the same utterance can also mean as applied to a woman “have sexual 
intercourse in animal position.” It can also be used as an exclamation “‘non- 
sense!’’ and this use is not forbidden. In the same way pun, “gold bangle in 
a dairy,” is forbidden when used in the sense “privates of a young girl.” 
Similarly po:@j, ‘‘moss,’’ may not be mentioned since a variety of moss is 
used during menstruation as a sanitary napkin. Women are tattooed and 
any reference to the process of tattooing or to the markings is forbidden. 
The word for ‘‘tabooed words,” ki:pont, lit. “‘inferior-words,” is itself ta- 
booed. 

These language taboos produce an interesting result in the field of social 
habits. Wordy quarrels about marriage arrangements, the financing and 
details of ceremonies, and other affairs are very common among Toda men. 
These quarrels most frequently take place at the large gatherings at cere- 
monies of all kinds. Since on most such occasions, especially at funerals, 
many women are present, the probable presence of tutdmortkve:dvoj or 
poljo:/ within hearing prevents the use of indecent language by the quar- 
relers. My informants tell me that this is the rule also in quarrels at purely 
male gatherings; evidently indecency has not become an element in abuse 
under any circumstances, since its prohibition in some circumstances has 
prevented the growth of a habit. I am also told that quite recently, with the 
relaxing of all taboos and the example of Tamil speakers, a certain amount 
of indecency has crept into the language of abuse. 


1° See Rivers, pp. 293-305. 
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Enquiry into the details of the moyéo:tjt institution (called by Rivers 
mokhthoditi)" supplements Rivers’ account in some important details. 
For all legal purposes, i.e. membership of mod and the consequent relations 
to the tribe as a whole, Rivers is correct. Children of these unions are legally 
children of the man who has given the bow to the mother. In investigating 
restrictions on the freedom to form these unions it was found that there are 
two classes of union. In one the man who takes the woman gives only a 
cloak (pu:tyu/j). Children of this type of union and the man’s legal children 
may form movyéo:tjt unions without any restrictions, except that such a 
union may not be formed while the parents are still living together in a 
union of this kind. When the union in the earlier generation ceases, a union 
in the next generation may be formed. 

In the other class of union the man gives to the woman jewelry and 
makes to her male relatives the ko:lmilvudét salutation (‘‘act of falling 
on leg,’’ i.e. kneeling and putting to one’s head the other’s feet in turn; of 
the one who raises his feet it is said, ko:lyo:tj-, “‘leg-show’’). Children of the 
union are then in the same relation to the man’s legal children as if they 
were titwidmortkve:dvoj, and the same rules hold for unions between them 
and between their descendants as for unions between titurdmortkve:dvoj 
and their descendants. For example, a half-brother and a half-sister may 
not form the union; their children may form the union, for they are pseudo- 
mot {inj. Children of half-brothers may not form the union, but their chil- 
dren may. Rivers” mentions the union of kiumsia/f of the téivi/j with pilj- 
mury of the to:réas. He insisted on giving ter for her" as if she could be his 
legal wife, and lived with her for many years (which is unusual in these 
unions), having by her four children, who were regarded by everyone as 
his own except that they belong legally to the to:réas. This seems to have 
been the first case in which ter was given in one of these unions, and there 
have been some later imitations of the precedent. This type of union is 
merely an extension of the type in which the ko:lmilvwdét salutation is 
performed, and the regulations governing unions of the descendants are 
the same. 

The taboos described above operate also between all those who are in 
a pseudo-relation of titwdmortkve:dvoj because of a moyéo:tjt union. In 
the first type of union they cease to operate when the union is dissolved, 
in the second they are permanent in their operation, just as is the prohibi- 
tion against further unions. 


1 Described in Rivers, pp. 526-29. 
2 Page 534 med. 
13 See Rivers, pp. 523-25. 
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The Toda words given in this paper are written in the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association with some changes. The language has 
three t-phonemes: t a tongue-tip dental, ¢ a tongue-tip alveolar, and t a 
retroflex; there are three d-phonemes with the same positions, d, d, d; only 
two n-phonemes are found, n alveolar and n retroflex. The language has 
a peculiar sibilant phoneme, which is homorganic with the alveolar stops 
and has the body of the tongue well flattened and lowered from the roof 
of the mouth, thus differentiating it from § in the same position, while its 
position differentiates it from s. For this sibilant I write s. Three r-phonemes 
are to be distinguished: r a one-flap sound at the roots of the upper teeth 
(the IPA symbol for this sound is not available), ra trill in alveolar position, 
and r a trill well behind the alveolar ridge, i.e. in retroflex position. The 
symbol j represents the English y-sound except when between voiceless 
consonants or final after a voiceless consonant, when it also is voiceless. 
Of the vowel symbols, w is high, back, unrounded, 6 mid, mixed, rounded. 
Four l-phonemes have to be distinguished, and the limitations of the print- 
er’s stock have forced me to write them as follows: | alveolo-dental voiced, 
l alveolo-dental voiceless, | retroflex voiced, / retroflex voiceless. 
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THE BEAR FESTIVAL OF THE 
OLCHA By ALEXANDER M. ZOLOTAREV 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FESTIVAL 


HE Olcha are a small tribe dwelling on the lower part of the Amur 

River between Sophiysk and Bogorodsk. Their entire number does not 
exceed seven hundred men. Their language stands in close relationship with 
those of the Goldi and Orochi, and their culture with that of the Gilyak and 
Goldi. The Olcha are divided into a number of patrilineal exogamic clans 
representing social as well as religious units. 

Like the Gilyak, Orochi, Ainu, and Negidals,' the Olcha arrange a bear 
festival following the rearing of the bear. Like the Gilyak, the Olcha con- 
nect the bear festival with commemoration of their dead kinsmen. After 
the death of a relative a dog was selected to be his panjau, that is, the em- 
bodiment of the deceased soul.? During the funeral the dog was led close to 
the coffin and its halter laid in the hands of the dead. Afterwards the halter 
was forcibly ‘‘torn out of the hands of the dead,” the dog led into the house 
and tied to the plank-bed just at the place where the deceased used to lie. 
It is supposed that the soul of the dead person passed into the dog. If it 
is possible, a bear is captured or bought. He becomes a panjau, and the dog 
is given to the gusisel, that is, the men of the wife’s clan (the clan from 
which spring the sisters’ husbands). 

For regularizing the passing of the panja the dog is untied from the 
plank-bed and the bear is tied for some time in its stead. This is why the 
bear festival is considered to be a commemorative act, notwithstanding 
that the Olcha arrange a real commemoration (kasa) with the assistance 
of a shaman. The existence of these two types of commemorative ceremony 
can evidently be explained as a mixture of the Gilyak ceremony (bear 
festival) with that of the Goldi (kasa). 

Suppose a bear has been bought and has attained the requisite size. 
The time of the festival is near. In the autumn, just when it begins to freeze, 
the clansmen assemble, decide the question of the festival organization in 
winter, and arrange meanwhile ‘‘the small festival.’’ They lead the bear 
out of the cage into the house, feed him there, and regale casual guests. 
Then the bear is led back into the cage. This is the end of “the small festi- 
val.’”’ At the beginning of January the old clansmen meet to confer where 
and when the bear festival is to take place. They usually decide to begin 


1 The Goldi do not arrange a festival with rearing of the bear. 
? Panja, soul, is equivalent to fanja of the Goldi. The Gilyak call the selected dog presku. 
See Kreinowitch, The Dog-Breeding of the Giliak. 
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at the end of January with the intention of finishing in the first fortnight 
of February. The duration of the bear festival varies greatly. It depends 
on the wealth of the host and the abundance of the provision supply. The 
shortest festival is seven days, the average nine, and the longest fifteen to 
seventeen days. 

The festival organization of every clan has certain peculiarities, but its 
general outlines are the same in all Olcha clans. We shall describe the festi- 


— 


or 
| 


Fic. 1. Plan of an old-style Olcha house. 1, Pusku, 2, Malu, 3, Goti, respectively the left, 
middle, and right parts of the plank-beds; 4, Duantetawa, “‘the hearth of the forest’’; 5, 
Temutawa, “the hearth of the water’’; 6, Bahsaturani, 7, Gotiturani, 9, Conkoditurani, 10, 


Maluditurani, posts supporting the roof; 8, Kada, small posts to which the bear is tied; 
11, Uca, the door. 


val of the Valzu clan, indicating in some places the different order of various 
parts of the ceremony in other clans. 

First day. On the first day people are called to drag the bear out. They 
come to the cage, open it, and drag the bear out with nooses previously 
prepared. After binding the bear, they lead him to the house of the host 
and tie him to the post (see the plan of the house, Figure 1). When this is 
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done some one of the bystanders jumps from behind on the shoulders of 
the bear, catches his ears, and presses his head to the ground. Instantly 
some of the men fall on the bear, grasp him, and tie his paws. When the 
tying is finished, all the men are ordered to jump off. After that the bear is 
fed with mosi (a preparation of boiled fish), red bilberries, and some roots. 
When the bear has eaten, all the men begin to pull the cords tied to his paws 
till the animal lies with his belly on the earth and with his paws widespread. 
Then water is thrown over him, a collar with chains put on his neck, and 
all the nooses taken off. Then the bear is turned in such a way that the 
halter that was at the malu turns towards the entrance and the one that 
was at the goci comes to the malu. When this circuit is accomplished the 
bear is dragged out into the street, beaten with sticks, and teased. The 
bear is thrice dragged out into the street and back into the house, and the 
whole ceremony repeated thrice. After that the bear is tied to the post and 
left so during the night. The same evening nine men make a road for dog 
racing. This‘is the end of the first day. 

Second to seventh days. Relatives and friends arrive in the morning to 
take part in the dog racing. The dogs are fetched, and all go to the house 
where the bear has passed the night. There the dogs are counted and the 
number of dogs to a sledge settled. This depends upon the entire number of 
dogs and the number of days during which it is proposed to continue the 
races. The harness is prepared andadjusted, and the dogsdivided into teams. 
The dogs are then fed, smoked with the smoke of fir tree branches, and put 
to the sledges. Those men who are not taking part in the race run to the 
finish. When they have attained it, the race is started. The races continue 
during the second to sixth days. At first nineteen or twenty dogs are har- 
nessed and a man drives the sledge. Later the poorer dogs are taken out 
of the harness and the burden in the sledge is made accordingly lighter. A 
boy of ten years replaces the man in the sledge; after that the dogs run with 
an empty sledge, and on the last day the dogs run only with the harness 
without any sledge at all. Their number is usually not more than one or 
two. The dog that has won the race is rated very highly and its fame 
spreads far through the neighboring villages. The guests are not yet numer- 
ous. On the fifth day messengers are sent up and down the river to call for 
the guests ‘‘to come all on the eighth day.” 

During the racing days the relatives in the host’s village regale the bear. 
One of the clansmen says to the host, ‘Let the bear be our guest.” The 
bear is led to his home and sleeps there one night. The bear and the guests 
that have arrived for the festival are also regaled in this house. Often the 
bear is driven to the agnates (doha) in a neighboring village in a sledge 
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drawn by twenty dogs. When the races are finished, all present assemble in 
the house of the bear owner, where entertainment is waiting them. This is 
the end of the first part of the festival, which is attended only by inhabi- 
tants of the host’s village, the nearest doha, and a few guests. 

Seventh day. The mosi is made on the seventh day. For that purpose 
skins of beluga (Acipenser huso), trout, and Siberian salmon are soaked in 
a wooden trough and scaled. The skins are then boiled and rubbed with 
berries in a small trough. When all this is cooled it forms a jelly-like sub- 
stance, the most delicious part of the Olcha meal. The preparation of mosi 
requires a whole day’s work of twenty persons under the supervision of one 
of the old men. Others go to the forest to bring branches and young trees 
for decoration and preparation of ritual shavings. The house and play- 
ground (aratu), where the bear is to be shot afterwards, are decorated with 
fir trees, covered with shavings, and fenced with bushy willow sticks thrust 
into the earth. This is the day of the sengisel arrival. Sengisel are the rela- 
tives on the mother’s and wife’s sides. They are considered honored guests 
and partners of the festival. In the evening the owner of the bear arranges 
an entertainment and regales the sengisel with mosi. 

Eighth day. The host, together, with his guests, makes shavings of the 
bushy willow sticks cut in the forest. Such a stick is pressed with an end 
against the abdomen and shaved with a thin curved knife. A thin shaving 
curls from under the knife. The shavings are ready early in the afternoon. 
By that time all the guests have arrived. The bear is then dragged out “to 
look at the shavings.”’ This is the time for all the gamasun (father’s sister’s 
sons, mother’s brother’s sons) ‘‘to take hold” of the bear. Running from 
behind, they jump on the bear’s back. The animal cowers in confusion 
under its burden and instantly several arms pull the daredevil from its 
back. All whom the host’s clan call gamasun and gusi (mother’s brother) 
must perform this leap to prove their courage and dexterity. After the 
“taking hold”’ of the bear is finished, he is led round the village. Meanwhile 
a feast takes place in the house of the host, continuing until dawn. This 
feast (toje) plays a great role, being the central event of the second part 
of the festival. 

The amount of food consumed during a bear festival is immense; of 
fish alone the supply is about a ton. The toje used to begin at daybreak and 
continue through the night until dawn of the next day. Here the guests 
had also to keep up to the mark. The guest who fell asleep early, saying, 
“My belly is full,’ was considered a weak creature. It was necessary to sit 
up the whole time, and to eat, eat without end. A host who gave a poor 
repast was considered a bad host. It was a matter of honor to hear the guest 
say, “Oh, there was much food.” 
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Ninth day. In the morning dogs are led into the house of the bear’s 
owner. One or two of the best are selected to be tied to the plank-bed. The 
bear is then dragged out of the house, taken round the village, and led back 
to the house of the owner. Here the bear is fed with different kinds of fish. 
Then the implements of the bear festival are brought in from the sildi where 
they are always kept.* The clan flints, two knives for cutting the meat, an 
axe for hacking the bones, a vessel for water, a kettle for grease, are all 
brought in and hung up on the malu wall. Then the bear is turned round in 
such a way that the halter on the malu side faces the door and vice versa. 

While some are turning the bear, others bring in water and give the bear 
to drink. After that an old man beats the bear with a stick with shavings 
on the end, repeating the words: “‘I clean the dirt from You-man (husug- 
deni); walk along our way; walk there. You shall come near a lake—wash 
there. Man, wash the dirt away. Wash your muzzle according to our rules. 
Pass over a hundred places, jump over three hundred feet, turn around 
fifty times, pass ten mounds, cross forty mountain ranges, roll down our 
slope: there will be men of the tayga (duanteni).’’ This beating is called a 
“cleansing” of the bear. The significance of this procedure is to compel 
the bear to go from the festival to the men of the tayga. When the “cleans- 
ing”’ is finished, the bear is drawn out into the street and led towards a 
hole in the ice. If the bear is male he is led thrice around the hole; if female, 
twice.* After that the bear is led again to the house of his owner, the door 
of which is opened beforehand. When his forepaws have passed the door- 
way he is pulled back in such a way as to prevent his hindpaws passing it. 
Then he is again drawn in and pulled back again just as he passes the door- 
way with his front paws. This ceremony is called docpotambau. With a 
male bear it is repeated thrice; with a female, twice. When the bear is drawn 
to the doorway an old man beats him with a fair-sized tree. The bear is 
not led into the house at all, but at the end of the docpotambau he is tied 
near it with a chain. By this time the women, dressed in their richest gar- 
ments, gay with rich patterns, complicated ornaments, and various furs, 
come out of the houses. Three of the women beat with sticks against a dry 
trunk about nine feet long and six inches thick, hung up horizontally on 
two ropes. A bear head is roughly hewn with an axe on one end of the 
trunk. Skillfui strokes make the trunk sound like a drum. 

Meantime all the contents of the sildi are loaded on a special sledge. 
The victuals are laid on it and the bear tied to its rear edge. As several men 


3 The sildi is a small barn usually situated near the outskirts of a forest. The implements 
of the bear festival and the skins from the heads and paws of the slain bears are kept there. 

4 The Gilyak also lead the bear around a hole in the ice. Not all the Olcha clans follow 
this custom. 
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pull the sledge, the whole procession takes its course to the aratu. The 
aratu is usually situated not farther than two to three hundred paces from 
the village, but it is supposed that the way to it is very long. On the way a 
stop of some minutes is made to symbolize the passing of a night in the 
forest. When the aratu is reached, the bear is turned in the same way as 
at the house. Then men are selected to “‘clean the playground for the shoot- 
ing,”’ to remove branches and bushes that might interfere. 

When this is accomplished, the host takes the man he has chosen (who 
must be one of the gusi or gamasun) by the hand and leads him to the place 
from which the bear is to be shot. The host gives him a bow’ and arrows. 
The onlookers retire, forming a vast circle. The host and his family stand 
behind the bowman. The bowman strains the bow, tries the string, adjusts 
the arrow, and then lets it fly toward the bear high over the tops of the 
trees. This is a symbolic performance called “the cleaning of the way.” 
Then the bowman comes up close to the bear, and having watched a favor- 
able moment, shoots the arrow into the bear’s heart. If the bear is not killed 
with three arrows, the host becomes angry because of “‘the tortures caused 
to his relative” (the bear), and fines the bowman, who must give him a dog. 
When the bear falls, the host and his relatives shoot at him, ‘‘finishing”’ 
the dying or even dead animal. After that, three or four men, relatives or 
strangers, take bushy willow sticks and by means of these press the corpse 
to the earth. Then the chains are taken off and the host cries, ‘‘E-is, e-is.”’ 

The chains are carried away, the bear laid on a mat of bushy willow 
sticks with shavings, and a fire lighted on the aratu. The sledge is emptied 
of its contents, which are laid near the posts to which the bear was tied. 
All present sit down directly on the spot despite the frost and eat various 
kinds of fish and porridge. While the guests are eating, the host and his 
clansmen eviscerate the bear. When the meal is ended, the eviscerated bear 
is loaded on a sledge and driven home. If the bear was male, one circuit of 
the house is made; if female, two. The bear is then brought into the house. 
Boys of three to ten years of age meet the procession at the door, and as 
the head of the bear appears in the doorway, attack it, catching hold of the 
fur. The house is entered only by the clansmen of the host. They build a 
dais on the malu where they lay the skin of the bear, taken off together with 
the head. 

A meal is then served, consisting of the remainders of fish from earlier 
meals. Toward the end of the evening the guests are called into the house 


5 The bow of the Olcha belongs to the “simple” type that differs essentially from the com- 
plicated glued bow of the Gilyak. The Orochi also use a simple bow. 
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and seated on the plank-beds. A feast is begun, which ends only toward 
sunrise. Raw fresh fish (usually carp) hacked to small pieces is served at 
first. When the fish is eaten, soup is served, followed by brandy. After all 
the brandy is drunk the guests go home, but at the doorway each of them 
receives from the host a piece of frozen mosi and porridge, which they take 
with them. 

Tenth to fourteenth days. These are days of tranquility. The guests are 
departing. Only the sisters and clansmen remain. The meat of the bear is 
boiled. On the twelfth day brandy is drunk again. On the thirteenth day 
the whole bear is boiled, except the forequarters, which are boiled on the 
fourteenth day. 

Fifteenth day. The head is cut from the skin and boiled. A ngarka is 
then arranged, but only if the bear was captured in the forest by the host 
of the festival or his clansmen, never if it was purchased.® 

The chief act takes place in the house of the host. Twelve clans, each 
represented ‘by several individuals, take part. They are divided into two 
moieties, six clans in each, this division being retained at all the festivals. 
The partners sit down on the plank-beds in a definite order. One moiety 
is seated on the pusku, the other on the goti, with one elder clan of each 
moiety at the back of these sections of the plank-beds. The moiety that sits 
on the goéi is called duanteni, “men of the forest.”” They are considered 
to be the clans of the best hunters. The other is called temuni, “‘men of the 
water.’’ Seated thus, they vie with each other in eating. When all is eaten, 
the partners of the ngarka go out into the street, where the other partners 
of the festival pelt them with snow. Then they return to the house, sit down 
in the same order, and the rivalry continues. This is repeated thrice. All 
this is in the nature of a competition—to see which moiety is able to eat 
its portion in shorter time.’ But at last the ngarka is finished. Red bilberries 
are served then in wooden troughs. After that, all dishes and crockery of 
Chinese origin are taken away, the floor covered with fir branches, and the 
bear meat served. The gusi are served first. The eldest gusi receives the 
upper jaw. The elder brothers of the wife and fathers of the wives receive 


® The following is the first description of the ngarka to be published. 

7 The Olcha compare the rivalry of moieties with the race of two sledges, each drawn by 
six dogs. By this analogy they explain the number of the clans in each moiety. But the partici- 
pation of six clans in each of the competing moieties finds, in fact, another explanation. Twelve 
clans were evidently originally divided in two exogamic moieties. Afterwards through merging, 
migration, influx of new clans, and division of the old ones the number of the Olcha clans in- 
creased more than twice, but the conservative ritual of the festival has maintained the original 
number of six in each moiety, which has acquired a sacred character. 
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the mandible. Afterwards the head, the grease from the intestines, and that 
from the back are served. Then begins the eating of the bear meat, served 
adhering to large bones. The host personally offers to every one present a 
large slice of bear meat, but cuts from every slice a small bit for himself. 

The host, his clan, and all the numerous guests regardless of age and sex 
take part in devouring the bear. But in the distribution of meat a num- 
ber of rules must be maintained. The women and children are not permitted 
to eat the bear’s tongue. But women eat the paws, which are forbidden to 
men. If a man eats a paw he will be devoured by a bear in the forest. The 
biceps and the genitals of the bear are eaten by the oldest man present. 
During the meal, the men, women, and children all sit apart from one 
another. 

While the head is being eaten, a dog is led into the house and tied to 
the post. The bare bones of the bear are accurately laid together, none of 
them being lost. The eaters take care not to drop grease on the plank-beds, 
else it must be burned out. The bones are gnawed clean. A mash of various 
sorts of frozen fish hacked to small pieces is served. When all the meat is 
eaten, women give water to everyone. Following this, the host takes the dog 
by the ears and pushes it with its nose against the post, then against the 
edge of the plank-bed, then the side of the hearth, and finally against two 
thin fir trees thrust into the snow in front of the house out of doors. After 
that the dog is let free. Then all the bones are gathered. Every partner of 
the festival returns them to the host safely wrapped in a piece of bark. The 
bones are put into a trough and carried away to the aratu, where they are 
kept in a receptacle. 

The bone collection finished, the guests begin to drive away to their 
houses. The host and his family go out to accompany them. Before their 
departure the host gives them a slice of bear meat of a strictly determined 
size. This slice (jali) must be given to the whole clan without regard to the 
number of its members present. It is carried home and there eaten by the 
whole clan. 

The host gives his dogs to the guests—those who took part in the ngarka 

-to drive home. When they are already some hundred yards from the vil- 
lage, the host takes a sledge, overtakes the guests, makes a tour around 
their sledge, and returns home without saying a word. This he does with 
each partner of the ngarka. 

This is the end of the fifteenth day and virtually the end of the festival. 
But before passing to the sixteenth day, in which only the inhabitants of 
the host’s village take part, one very curious custom must be described 
which occasionally occurs during the eating of the bear meat. The source 
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of such episodes are in mocking that may have taken place some years 
before the bear festival. An Olcha may have mocked some member of an- 
other clan, ‘You are beggars,” or at a bear festival during the meal some 
one of the guests might have said, ““The bear has eaten grass. He is dry. 
Why have the guests been called?’’ The offended one conceals the hurt and 
complains only to his relatives. The relatives decide to take revenge. They 
buy one or several bears and feed them for several years. When the bears 
are grown large and fat, a festival is arranged. The long-waited revenge 
takes place on the sixteenth day. Especially immense bits of grease are 
served to the offender and all his relatives. “Glut and guzzle for your 
mockery!’’ Custom forces the guest to eat the whole portion. But when the 
guest-offender, quite tired of eating his huge portion, asks for water, he is 
served with a bailer full of melted grease, and all begin to mock and laugh 
at him. The offender, who has now taken the place of the offended, says 
nothing but “Look what is to be done,” and drinks the grease. If he declines 
to do so, it is a disgrace to him. It is a sign of capitulation, of defeat, and 
he drinks the grease. But this is not yet the end of the revenge. When the 
time comes to go home and all the clans receive the jali, an immense bit of 
meat—a whole bear carcass—is loaded on the sledge of the offender, so that 
it breaks to pieces to the great joy of the host and confusion of the offender. 
He is forced to borrow a sledge to carry the carcass home. All his relatives 
of the paternal clan are considered insulted: ‘Our brother is offended,” 
they say. They meet, arrange a still more luxurious festival, invite their 
offenders, and so on without end. This rivalry of clans lasts for many years, 
and in earlier days used to end in some cases with armed combat. 

Sixteenth day. Early in the morning all the inhabitants of the village 
are invited into the house of the host, where they sit down on the plank- 
beds. The remaining meat is served. When the rest of the meat is eaten, 
the guests go home. Only the host and his clan remain. The bones of the 
bear are wrapped in ritual shavings. The mat of fir trees, all the imple- 
ments of the bear festival, and all the bones are loaded on the sledge and 
drawn to the aracu. The kettle, the axe, knife, and other articles are placed 
in the sildi together with the remnants of the meal. The bones of the bear 
are placed not far off in a receptacle. A fire is lighted on the aratu; food is 
placed beside the posts to which the bear was tied. The skull of the bear is 
smoked in the fire. Meanwhile an old man sings: 


“Smoke, smoke, the body will change. 
If you run away I will catch you with a hook. 


If you try to attack me, I will kill you with a spear.’ 
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Then the skull is fastened in a split trunk of a young birch tree, the 
remains of the food are thrown into the fire, and fish is eaten. The rest of 
the fish is brought home. In the evening some old men and women, relatives 


of the host, drink brandy. Fish is eaten afterwards. This concludes the 
bear festival. 


“THE PEOPLE OF THE FOREST” 


The bear festival of the Olcha, Gilyak, and Ainu is a ceremony of ex- 
tremely complicated construction, in which numerous heterogeneous ele- 
ments are involved. We shall try to examine them, first, from the native 
point of view, to gain a knowledge of their comprehension by the Olcha 
themselves. 

The Olcha are inclined to minimize the religious importance of the bear 
festival; they move other aspects into the foreground. They usually are 
opposed to the Russian name of the ceremony, “‘bear festival,” and call it, 
when they speak Russian, “‘play with the bear,”’ which is a literal transla- 
tion of the Olcha’s bojum hupu. If an Olcha is asked, ‘““Why do you play 
with the bear?” he usually answers, ‘‘There is such a law;”’ that it was done 
from ancient times; and why and for what he does not know at all. But if 
the inquiry is continued, it is possible to receive more detailed answers. 
It may be answered that “‘the bear is played:”’ (1) for meat; (2) as a reason 
for the relatives to come together; (3) the clan who often “plays the bear”’ 
has good fortune in hunting and fishing; (4) the bear is fed and brought 
up as panja in commemoration of a dead person. 

Two features have thus a profane and two a sacred significance. And 
in fact the bear festival is not a homogeneous unit but a combination of 
these two principles. The third point is the most essential in the complex 
of ideas connected with the bear festival. For the Olcha this is virtually an 
universally acknowledged explanation of the indispensability of the festival. 
This is the very point that reveals the connection of the bear festival with 
the belief in the “forest men.” 

For the Olcha, the bear is not a god, nor ‘‘a dog of the forest men”’ (as 
Sternberg has it), but a forest man himself who has changed his appearance. 
The Olcha and Goldi believe that the forest is inhabited by forest men 
(duanteni) who live there in villages like ordinary humans. But they are 
more powerful, are masters of the tayga and its beasts, and require sacri- 
fices. They very often take the form of a bear, and a bear is nothing other 
than a duanteni in a fur dress. This is evident from the fact that the bear, 
who receives such tokens of honor during the festival, is treated quite other- 
wise if he kills a man. In such a case revenge overtakes the bear—repre- 
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sentative of the forest men—just in the same way and manner as it would 
a strange clan of common men. If they succeed in killing the bear soon—the 
Olcha attack him fiercely—they cut him to small pieces, throw them far 
apart, and mock at him in every way. The traditions of the Olcha relate 
how common men fell among the forest men; how they saw the bears turn 
to forest men and the forest men to bears. The bear killed in the festival 
does not die; he returns to his relatives, the forest men. He passes nine 
mounds, forty mountain ranges, cleaning the dirt off himself by the way, 
changing his body, and comes to his relatives, the men of the tayga. Just 
this sending away of the bear to his relatives is considered by the Olchas 
to be the chief point of the bear festival. 

The Ainu, when they kill the bear at the festival, also do not say that 
he is killed, but that he is “sent away.” Before the bear is killed, a man 
sits down opposite him, and says that he is going to send him to his relatives 
in the mountains. He prays him not to be angry. If he is a real bear, he will 
return again.® In their invocations the Gilyak also send the bear to the 
master of the mountains.® The Orochi, finally, on killing the bear, say to 
him, “Go fast; go to your master; put a new fur on, and come again next 
year that I may look at you.’’!® 

It is evident that the bear is sent away to his relatives, to the forest 
men, the masters of the mounds, and brings them the sacrifices of the bear 
festival. On the way he cleans away the dirt, changes his body, and becomes 
a forest man. When he comes to his relatives he relates how the festival 
was arranged. If all was arranged correctly, the men of the forest will be 
contented and will send to the common men happy hunting. There exists 
a long tradition which relates in detail why and how the ritual of the bear 
festival must be maintained. From this tradition it follows that the sacri- 
fices made for the bear are intended for the forest men and reach them 
through the bear killed on the festival. That is why the Olcha say of the 
bear festival that the bear has visited them to take the provisions. It is 
furthermore supposed that all the provisions eaten by the guests at the 
festival go to the men of the forest. Hence all the provisions must be of the 
highest quality. The bear festival can be represented from this point of 
view as a powerful prayer for good luck. 

The tradition mentioned above provides the reason and order of the 
bear festival organization. It narrates that once a common, mortal woman, 


8 Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-Lore, pp. 206-207; Batchelor, Ainu Life and Lore, 
pp. 492-93. 

® Hawes, Jn the Uttermost East, p. 199. 

10 Sternberg, Gilyaks, p. 439. 
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who lived with two brothers, dreamed that she was called by the men of 
the forest. She went to them, lived with them, and gave birth to bears. 
When the children grew up, she made her way with them to the forest 
“to get provisions from her brothers.”’ Her brothers indeed soon found her 
tracks, which led them to the lair, stabbed their sister, the she-bear, and 
took with them her cubs which they began to feed for a festival. But the 
wife of the elder brother did not keep all the laws, and the insulted elder 
bear-cub died, that is, he went to the men of the forest. When he reached 
them he complained that the common men did not keep the law, and made 
his way to the master of the mountains to seek satisfaction. On the way he 
took part in all the ceremonies of the festival, and having erased his dis- 
honor, returned to his mother. This tradition gives a detailed account of 
all the principal rules of the bear festival and the laws that must regulate 
its arrangement so that the men of the forest may send good luck to the 
common men. This tradition shows even more definitely than the invoca- 
tions that the Olcha consider the killing of the bear an act of reincarnation, 
an act which causes the bear, killed on the festival, to go to his parents, the 
forest men, and bring them the sacrifices of common men. 

The Ainu believe likewise that besides the land of men (Ainu) exists a 
land of gods (kamui moshiri), which is inhabited by gods in human form. 
They build houses, light fires, and live on the whole as mortals do. When 
these gods go to the land of men, they are clad in bear, wolf, and other 
garments. The Ainu consider their meat and furs as gifts from the gods, 
and sacrifice brandy, gruel, etc., in acknowledgement of their goodness. 
The slain animal is called shumanan, returning, according to the Ainu, to 
its original divine form." The Ainu call the bear killed at the festival ‘‘son 
of a mountain man.”’” 

Frazer, not without reason, compares the bear festival with the custom 
of killing a sacred animal, which is widely spread among agricultural and 
pastoral peoples. Common to both is the idea of reincarnation, the idea of 
the annual return of the divinity, and a yearly occurrence of the festival 
in connection with it. The bear festival of Gilyak, Olcha, and Ainu can be 
considered a link in a widespread cycle of killing a worshipped animal with 
which is associated a belief in reincarnation. This belief explains the rule 
that forbids the breaking and hacking of the bones of the bear. This rule 
is strictly maintained, not only by the peoples of the Far East, but also by 
the Ostyak." The bones of the bear must all be gathered together and buried 
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in a special receptacle. The loss or injury to a bone can evidently do an 
injury to the forest man into which the bear is to be transformed. 

Finally, the manner of killing the bear is connected with the idea of 
reincarnation. The Ainu of Yesso tie the cub and drag him towards two 
poles called ‘‘the throttling poles.’’ One is laid on his neck, and the other 
under his throat.'* Some one then shoots an arrow at him or pierces his 
heart with a knife. The blood must be carefully gathered into a vessel; 
not a drop may be spilt. If even one drop falls to the earth, the forest men 
take vengeance." The Ainu of Sakhalin, the Gilyak, and the Olcha kill the 
bear with an arrow. But in early times they used to choke him in the same 
way. Sternberg writes: ‘‘Although the death is usually immediate, several 
men attack the killed animal and begin tothrottle it as though to precipitate 
the death and to stop its torment.’”* It is quite evident that this symbolic 
throttling of the slain bear is nothing but a survival of an ancient custom 
of real throttling which was once practiced. This ritual throttling is still 
more strikingly expressed in the custom of the Olcha of “‘pressing”’ the dead 
bear with bushy willow sticks. This is also the reason why the Gilyak throw 
snow over the blood from the bear’s wound, for fear some one might tread 
on it. The Ainu of Sakhalin also “‘press”’ the slain bear with a stick.'’ Once 
they also had a fox and eagle festival besides the bear festival. The fox and 
eagle were killed by throttling.'* The Gilyak kill their dogs in a number of 
cases by throttling them with a leather loop.'® If in the course of the Sak- 
halin Ainu bear festival the bear is not killed in the required time, the host 
becomes furious and fines the bowman, taking one of his dogs, which is 
throttled on the spot and sent after the insulted bear with the aim of 
deprecating his anger.?° The Vogul often throttle the sacrificial animal.” 
The throttling of the sacrificial animal is evidently an ancient rite, con- 
nected with the idea of reincarnation of the animal, not a drop of whose 
blood may be shed. 


THE TOTEMISTIC BASIS OF THE BEAR FESTIVAL 


It would be wrong to satisfy oneself with the conclusion that the bear 
festival originated with the animistic idea of ‘the forest men” and the idea 


4 After that some men press on the upper pole with the weight of their bodies and thus 
choke him. 
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of the reincarnation—the idea of a dying and reviving god. It is easy to 
show that this latter and best perserved layer of notions was preceded by 
another more ancient complex of ideas. 

The Gilyak host and his clan do not eat the meat of the reared bear, 
which is all served to the guests, mainly to the narhi (sister’s husbands), 
but instead kill a special dog and eat it at the conclusion of the festival. 
The Ainu have no such prohibition, as they have no clan organization, but 
the women that have suckled the bear do not eat his meat. This is evidently 
a survival of an ancient totemic clan tabu, which prohibits not only killing 
the bear, but also eating him. He is served to regale another clan—a clan 
of which wives are taken and to which wives are given. The Olcha host, 
together with his kinsmen—and this is the principle difference between the 
Olcha and the Gilyak festivals—eats the bear, but he has no right to kill 
it. Totemistic prohibition of eating the bear has evidently disappeared 
among the Olcha. The Olcha have kept up to now some totemic names of 
the clans (the clans of the hare, the fox clan). The problem, consequently, 
lies in showing why the bear has become a cult object of the whole tribe, 
and how the totemism is to be linked with the ritual killing of the bear. 

It may be supposed that a process of selection and substitution of the 
totemic animal had taken place here, connected with the dying out of the 
totemic ideas, but with the retention of the formal ritual. N. Harusin,” who 
has devoted a special study to the totemistic basis of the bear oaths of the 
Vogul and Ostyak, has already shown that the process of totem selection, 
of the forcing out of many totems by one and its transformation into a cu!t 
object of the whole tribe, is a common phenomenon in the religious history 
of primitive society. 

Facts support this theory. The Ainu reared for their festival not only 
a bear but a fox and civet dog, both killed and eaten with the same cere- 
monies as the bear.” The Ainu also kept eagles which they considered good 
divinities. On a certain day they were throttled to make them “‘fly” to the 
god, and the same parting words were addressed to them as addressed to the 
bear. The Ainu performed the same ceremonies with a falcon and a kite.™ 
So we know altogether of six animals which were worshipped by the Ainu 
in the same manner as the bear. This supports our supposition that in an- 
cient times the Ainu had as many totems as there were clans. When the 
totemistic ideology of the Ainu was destroyed under the influence of migra- 
tions and contact with the Japanese, only the ritual killing of the animals 


= Harusin, Bear Oaths, etc. 
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and a festival connected with it remained. It is natural that only those 
animals most convenient for the arrangement of the festival, which were 
able to give an occasion for games and meat for the repast, have survived 
this cataclysm. In short, the animals most convenient for the cult, which 
before were totems of individual clans, turned into objects of tribal cult in 
proportion to the decay of totemistic culture. New ideological requirements, 
besides the acquisition of a meat resource, played a certain role in this selec- 
tion. If to a totemistic minded man the whole of nature was anthropo- 
morphic, to an animistic minded man the anthropomorphic particularities 
are left only to those animals most reminiscent of man by their conduct or 
appearance, the bear and the fox. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, the Olcha and Gilyak still kept 
eagles in cages and sold their feathers to the Japanese and Chinese. But it 
is possible that, as with the Ainu, the keeping of these birds had also an- 
other significance not noted by the first explorers and forgotten by the 
present genefation of Olcha. At any rate it is quite certain that the fox, 
hare, tiger, and wolf were totemic animals of the Olcha. It is interesting 
to note that the Gilyak bury the bones of the grampus and tiger in special 
containers similar to those used for bear bones and make sacrifices to them.” 
The Ainu and Orochi do the same with the bones of the grampus, and the 
Oroki (Sakhalin) with the bones of the seal.** The Olcha and Goldi bury 
the bones of the tiger in special receptacles. The Tungus and Samagir con- 
sider the kite a sacred bird. The Samagir believe that their genealogy takes 
origin from a kite. If they find a dead kite they bow to the earth before him, 
take him up, and put him on a tree.”’ All these tokens of respect are paid 
to the remains of animals who earlier were undoubtedly totems of separate 
clans. They are similar to the ritual of the burying of bear bones. 

A further support for our hypothesis is the Olcha name of the bear festi- 
val, bujum hupu. Bojo, buju in Olcha, is not only a bear but also an animal 
in general. The Transbaikal Tungus call a wild reindeer and an elk bojun.** 
The Tungus of the lower Tunguska call bojun every wild hoofed animal.” 
The Orochi call boju an animal in general.*® The meaning given the word 
by Olcha and Orochi is evidently the most ancient. The exact translation 
of bujum hupu is thus “play the animal.”’ Hence the original meaning con- 
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cerned not only the bear but various animals, animals in general. Our sup- 
position is proved again: the bear is only a later substitute of the originally 
numerous totemic animals. 

The theory of the totemistic basis of the bear festival corresponds well 
with the fact of the killing of the totem. The members of the totem “‘witch- 
etigrub” of the Arunta tribe gather a great number of grubs during the 
magic ceremony for the multiplication of their totem, and eat them after 
a special ceremony. The eating of their totemic animal is ordinarily pro- 
hibited to them. Besides, they richly regale the members of the other moiety 
with grubs. The members of the kangaroo totem also arrange a ceremony 
for the multiplication of the kangaroo. At the conclusion of the ceremony 
young men of this totem go to hunt kangaroo. The animals killed are 
brought to the old men, who remain in the camp. The elders eat a small 
piece of each animal. After that the meat is distributed among all present. 
The members of the kangaroo totem have also the right to eat on that oc- 
casion some meat of kangaroo from certain parts of the animal’s body, 
while other parts they dare not even touch.*' The totemic tabu of the bear 
festival is even more strict. The bear of the Gilyak is killed by a sister’s 
husband. All the meat of the totemic animal is given to the sisters’ husbands 
and other guests. Only each of the old men of the host’s clan receives a 
piece of the freshly killed bear’s heart. Evidently the eating of bear meat 
was in early times forbidden to the host’s clan among the Olcha. Instead 
of the bear they had to eat a dog. That is why a dog was brought into the 
house of the host on the day of the bear eating. Suppose that the bear is 
merely a substitute for numerous totemic animals and the resemblance 
with the Australian customs attains a degree of likeness. 


THE DUAL ORGANIZATION 


The foregoing description of the ngarka shows that this custom mirrors 
an ancient division into two exogamic moieties now vanished from everyday 
life. One of these moieties was called ‘‘Men of the Waters,’’ and the other 
*“*Men of the Forest.” 

The Olcha house of ancient construction had two hearths. One, called 
“‘the fire of the forest,’’ was devoted to the Men of the Forest. It was very 
strictly superintended. It was forbidden to stir this fire with a knife or to 
cook fish on it. Bear meat only was boiled there. ‘The fire of the water” 
on the contrary was not usually a sacred fire. It could be used for every pur- 
pose. 

Each moiety consisted of six clans. The representatives of these clans 
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sat on the plank-beds in a strictly determined order. Each moiety had its 
leading clan, whose representative sat on the plank-bed nearest to the malu, 
the honorable part of the house. When the representatives of the twelve 
clans had taken their places, they began a rivalry in eating. 

The picture revealed here is well known to every ethnologist. The divi- 
sion into two exogamic moieties which are very often called, ‘Men of the 
Water,” ‘‘Men of the Forest,” like the Olcha, is widespread in Australia, 
Melanesia, and North America. It is everywhere accompanied by a kind 
of curious hostility or rivalry between the members of the moieties. This 
rivalry finds its expression in ball games, mutual mockery, and all kinds of 
competitions. There is no need to describe the well known facts of this 
order. 

It can be supposed that the division into two moieties once was known 
not only to the Tungus-Manchurian peoples, but also to the Gilyak. The 
Amur Gilyak have in their houses, besides the central big hearth, a small 
hearth called “‘bear hearth.”’ A perpetual fire is kept on this hearth and it 
is strictly prohibited to cook anything on it.** The keeping of a number of 
tabus is necessary while sitting on the plank-bed near the bear hearth. An 
origin of such a division of the house without any connection with the dual 
organization is improbable. But on the other hand it is possible that it is 
borrowed from the Olcha and Goldi together with the construction of the 
winter-dwelling, for the underground lodges of the Sakhalin Gilyak had 
but one hearth. In the works of L. Sternberg is found a desultory remark on 
the ngarka custom of the Amur Gilyak.* Unfortunately Sternberg’s records 
do not show the social significance of this custom. Such information would 
have made possible a closer examination and solution of the problem of 


* Schrenk, Natives of the Amur, Vol. 3, pp. 76, 82, 99-100; Derbek, Bear Festival. 

% Sternberg, Gilyaks, p. 217. 
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the women to the host’s clan. The word ngarka derives from Gilyak ngarka pud, “the enter- 
tainment of the sons-in-law.’”’ In old underground dwellings of the Gilyak the hearth was 
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custom not only with dual organization but with a system of closed intermarriage [between—?] 
three clans also, making the problem very complicated. It seems to me that in early times the 
Gilyak also had a dual organization, which was forced out by the system of closed inter- 
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survivals of dual organization among the Gilyak. A survival of the moiety 
rivalry remains in the bear festival of the Negidals,** who borrowed their 
bear festival from the Gilyak. This fact shows the existence of a dual or- 
ganization among the Gilyak also. But at present the data are too few for 
a definite solution of this complicated problem. 
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HOPI AND NAVAJO CHILD 
BURIALS By DONOVAN SENTER anp FLORENCE HAWLEY 


OR obvious reasons grave digging is not a profitable pastime for ethnol- 
ogists, whose chief object may be gained only through friendliness with 
the Indian group. Moreover, as Southwestern funerals are usually private 
affairs and as informants are loath to speak on a subject so fearful to them, 
data on modern disposal of the dead has been scanty. Consequently, we 
were interested in the details of one Hopi and of two Navajo children’s 
burials which had been removed by an anthropological hobbyist whom we 
chanced to meet. 

The Hopi bury their dead in the talus slope of the cliffs leading down 
to a bench on the mesa. From reluctant informants, the Beagleholes' ob- 
tained our best description of Hopi burial customs. According to their two 
informants, men from the Second Mesa, the Hopi are very much afraid of 
their dead and avoid being in the room with a corpse or taking part in the 
funeral proceedings if possible. The clothing worn at death is left on the 
body, which is flexed after the hair has been washed and tied in place. 

The father, or some member of the clan of the deceased, makes prayer 
feathers, one of which is tied to the hair of the corpse. One of the plumes is 
placed under each foot, one in each hand, and one over the navel. Cotton, 
symbol of the future existence of the dead as a cloud, is placed over the face. 
Food for the death journey cunsists of wafer bread and a gourd of water; 
these are placed where the thighs flex against the body. The corpse of a man 
is wrapped, preferably in a buckskin, but if that is lacking a woman’s 
white wedding dress is used. The body of a woman is wrapped in her large 
or small wedding blanket, or in both. The burial bundle of either sex is 
then tied up in a blanket belonging to the deceased and is carried to the 
burial ground, to be placed, facing west, in a shallow grave, quickly covered 
with sand, and marked with a stick which serves “‘as a ladder for the soul 
(breath) to depart westward.”’ On the next day a bowl of corn meal and 
five prayer sticks are placed on the grave, a prayer is said, and four parallel 
marks are drawn on the trail to close it so that the spirit may not return to 
haunt the village. 

The Beagleholes’ information on child burials consisted merely of the 
statement that children were buried in the children’s cemetery and that 
infants were placed in graves in the same cemetery or in fissures in the cliffs. 


! Ernest and Pearl Beaglehole, Hopi of the Second Mesa (Memoirs, American Anthropolog- 
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The burial procedure is the same as for adults except that the infant is 
wrapped in a “cradle quilt” provided by the maternal aunt. The spirit of 
of an infant is believed to be reborn in another child of the opposite sex. 

The Hopi child burial for which we have data had been taken from the 
children’s cemetery on the bench at the eastern point of the Second Mesa, 
below Mishongnovi. The sites were heaped with low mounds of stones, and 
a short stick protruded a foot or two from the top of each. If the burial 
was in a crevice the stick projected from the earthfilled crack. On top of 
the graves were placed pottery bowls, granite pans, and baskets of food. 
Other funerary offerings placed on the graves were personal belongings of 
the dead. Offerings, bowls, sherds, granite pans, and baskets in various states 
of decomposition were found scattered over the talus slope, where they had 
been washed by the water which pours over the cliffs above after heavy 
rains. 

The burial was that of an infant, probably about six months old. Below 
the pile of rocks on the surface was a covering of earth. Below the earth a 
sheepskin protected the burial bundle itself. This pelt probably took the 
place of the buckskin used in adult male burials. The bundle was wrapped 
with two small hand-pieced quilts, inside of waich was a wrapping of old 
coarse muslin. Beneath this was another quilt like the others, securely tied 
by the corners. Another quilt was beneath, and inside it a cloth which had 
to be pealed away to find the mummified body of the baby. 

The legs were drawn up and the arms were pulled down to the sides, in 
the flexed burial position. A prayer plume had been tied to a lock of hair on 
the forehead, and one was beneath each arm and each foot. Another was 
laid over the navel. The child was naked, except for a pair of moccasins 
made of rabbit skin with the fur turned to the inside. A small black, white, 
and green plaque, about four inches in diameter and of the coiled type 
made on the Second Mesa, was placed upon the abdomen over the prayer 
plume. Two folded cloth diapers were among the wrappings. A pair of 
knitted bootees tied together by a ribbon was laid under the legs of the 
child, and a homemade cloth baby bonnet, decorated with blue feather- 
stitching and tied with ribbons, was under the head. Coarsely ground corn 
was heaped under the upper part of each arm. The face and front section 
of the head was covered with a piece of fine cotton cloth in which a mouth 
slit and two nasal apertures had been cut. The hair was covered with finely 
ground meal. There was no evidence of cotton over the face or head, but it 
is possible that the mask of cloth was intended to replace it. 

No surface offerings were found with this burial, but on top of one rock 
pile marking a grave in the cemetery was found a weather-dried rubber 
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ball, a crudely carved wooden duck about four inches long, a wooden peg- 
top, a celluloid comb such as are used by women at the back of their hair, 
and a handful of tiny blue and pink glass beads, evidently the remnants of 
a modern necklace. On top of another pile of stones was a small bundle 
tied up in white cloth. Within the covering was a calico elephant from 
which the sawdust stuffing was leaking, an empty Post Toasties box, an 
empty milk can with two holes at the top indicating that the can had been 
emptied by intention or at least had been opened and left to evaporate on 
the grave, a pair of rubber baby pants, a tiny white dress of commercial 
make, a pair of baby stockings, and a white stocking cap, home-made, with 
a pink tassel of crochet thread at the peak. 

The type of offerings left with these child burials makes it difficult to 
believe that the Hopi picture their dead ancestors, relatives, and children 
only as animate cloud beings or katcinas, who certainly would not need 
food—to say nothing of rubber pants. For at least a short period after 
death, the'spirit apparently requires not only clothing and sustenance for 
the death jouney but also personal treasurers, such as toys. 

Navajo child burials, as well as those of adults, appear to carry the 
same conception of future need of food and raiment for the spirit. It is 
well known that Navajo adult burials have been raided from time to time 
by white marauders looking for silver concho belts, turquoise rings, brace- 
lets, and necklaces. The Navajo are afraid of their dead and may ask a 
white man to assist in the burial, but they are careful to equip the spirit 
with the possessions he cherished when alive. 

Navajo burials are likewise in crevices, in talus slopes, or even out in 
the open and covered with a pile of stones. The two child burials shown us 
came from the central Rio Grande district of New Mexico. One had been 
marked with a large stone at the head, the other with a stone on which was 
cut a cross, evidently evidence of Christian influence. Both were in pine 
boxes. The bodies were dressed in Navajo costume and were wrapped in 
several layers of cloth. With one was a box of Crackerjack and a tin cup. 
The other had a stick of red and white striped candy and a spoon. Their 
necklaces were of commercial beads; the only silver ornaments were buttons 
down the blouse of one. These children were both about six years of age; 
in the mummified face of one the first premolar could be seen to have just 
erupted. The age of these children may explain the fact that they were 
clothed rather than nude like the Hopi infant. 

A comparison of Navajo and Hopi burials with those of the prehistoric 
Southwest should provide data on the rate of acculturation in customs 
which are sometimes considered as among the last to be affected by outside 
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influence. Kroeber, in 1927,? laid out data from various parts of the world 
to show that burial customs are far less deeply rooted in a culture com- 
plex and hence are more changeable than hitherto has been supposed. He 
pointed out, however, that in dynastic Egypt and in the Southwestern 
Pueblo area mortuary customs had remained approximately stable over 
long periods of time. The Hopi and Navajo child burials examined confirm 
this by suggesting little change since prehistoric times in major traits of 
funerary custom, but they likewise show an appreciabie influence from 
white culture contact in minor characteristics. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw MEXxIco 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXIco 


2A. L. Kroeber, Disposal of the Dead (American Anthropologist, Vol. 29, pp. 308-15, 
1927) 


SAMUEL JAMES GUERNSEY By A. V. KIDDER 


AMUEL JAMES GURNSEY, Curator of Archaeology in the Peabody 

Museum of Harvard University, died at Arlington, Massachusetts, on 
May 23, 1936. Born in Dover, Maine, in 1868, Guernsey attended Foxcroft 
Academy, Eastern Maine Conference Seminary, Wesleyan Seminary, and 
the Cowles Art School in Boston. He had been interested since boyhood in 
the Indians and their artifacts; and after moving to the vicinity of Boston 
to practice his profession as an artist he came into touch with Professor 
F. W. Putnam and Mr C. C. Willoughby of the Peabody Museum. These 
contacts led to an engagement to prepare figures, and later complete groups, 
for the Museum’s series of models illustrating Indian life, and eventually 
to a full time appointment with the Museum, which he served as Hemen- 
way Assistant (1910-1914), Assistant Curator of Archaeology and Ethnol- 
ogy (1915-1920), Assistant Director (1920-1927), and as Curator of 
Archaeology (1928-1935). During his later years he was also associated 
with Theodore B. Pitman, in the firm of Guernsey and Pitman, an organi- 
zation which produced models for many institutions. 

Guernsey contributed significantly to the development of museum 
technique and to knowledge of American archaeology. In the latter field 
he collected many specimens and much valuable information from New 
England. His principal activity, however, was in the Southwest, where, 
between 1914 and 1931, he conducted a long series of explorations and exca- 
vations in the Kayenta district of northeastern Arizona. 

When Guernsey began his field work in the Southwest, almost nothing 
was known regarding the origins of Pueblo culture. The Wetherill brothers 
had, it is true, unearthed remains in southeastern Utah, which they be- 
lieved to be different from, and older than, those of the Cliff-dwellers. But 
their findings, published in summary form by Prudden and Pepper, were 
looked upon with some skepticism. Nor had any serious attempt been made 
by other’students to check their results and to determine whether or not 
there was genetic relationship between Basket Maker and Pueblo. 

In 1914, during his first expedition to Arizona, Guernsey discovered 
Basket Maker burials in Monument Valley. His study of the accompanying 
specimens convinced him of the authenticity of the Wetherills’ materials. 
He considered that they probably represented a very early stage of South- 
western development; but he realized that if such were the case, there must 
somewhere exist remains representing the period of transition. These, he 
reasoned, could only be identified on the basis of intimate knowledge of 
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both ends of the postulated series, and their intermediate position could 
not be established save on the basis of stratigraphic evidence. 

Guernsey’s subsequent researches were carried out in accordance with 
a carefully thought out plan. He undertook a meticulous comparative 
study of such Basket Maker and Cliff-dweller materials as existed in mu- 
seums; and, in the field, devoted himself to an intensive search for caves 
which might yield further data. This was rewarded, in 1916, by the finding 
in Skeleton Mesa of the richly stocked and excellently preserved Basket 
Maker burials of White Dog Cave; and in 1920 by discovery, in Tsegi 
Canyon, of the long-sought intermediate remains. These consisted of houses 
and burials of what is now known as the Late Basket Maker, or Basket 
Maker III, culture, underlying deposits of an, until then, very imperfectly 
understood culture which he and others have since described as Early 
Developmental Pueblo (Pueblo I). 

Thus were laid the foundations of our present knowledge of Pueblo 
development. Guernsey’s work in this field was carried on with unflagging 
energy, keen intelligence, and a remarkable flair for the implications of 
technological and stratigraphic evidence. He also published fully, and as 
promptly as was consistent with thorough analysis of all available data. 
His investigations, together with the approximately contemporaneous 
studies of N. C. Nelson in the Rio Grande and E. H. Morris in the Aztec 
region, instilled new life into Southwestern archaeology: time-perspectives 
were lengthened, perception of problems was sharpened, and what had 
hitherto been a more or less haphazard hunt for museum specimens became 
a purposeful research upon the history of a culture. 

Guernsey was also a very able museum man. Trained in the exacting 
Putnam-Willoughby school, with its strong emphasis upon detailed knowl- 
edge of specimens, he became intimately acquainted with the collections 
under his charge; and he had an unusual gift for the effective and instruc- 
tive installation of cases. His greatest contribution, however, lay in the 
preparation and utilization of models. In this outstandingly important 
branch of museum technique he was preeminent. His models were marked 
by meticulous accuracy of detail, delicacy of craftsmanship, and beauty 
of composition. Anthropological models by Guernsey and his associates 
are in the Peabody and Buffalo Museums; historical groups in the Concord 
Antiquarian Society and the Newton War Memorial; and a long series of 
forestry models, which were his culminating achievement in this line, are 
to be placed in the museum of the Harvard Forest at Petersham, Massachu- 
setts. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


La América Indigena: el Hombre Americano; los Pueblos de América. Luts PERICOT Y¥ 
Garcta. (Historia de América y de los Pueblos Americanos, Vol. 1. xxxii, 727 pp., 
8 color pls., 341 illus., map. 70 pesetas. Barcelona: Salvat Editores, S. A., 1936.) 


This is the first of twenty-three volumes which are to comprise an ambitious 
work dealing with the aboriginal cultures and history of the Americas. Nearly a 
score of scholars will contribute one or more volumes to the series. Antonio Balles- 
teros y Beretta, who is director of the work, contributes a preface to the present 
volume. 

The volume is separated into an introduction, a preliminary chapter, and two 
major parts or sections of three chapters each. 

The introduction is devoted to a very useful history of studies made of the 
American indigenes. The time span between discovery and the contemporary scene 
is divided into four parts for this purpose and the text is illustrated by bibliographic 
maps of South America taken from Nordenskiéld. 

In the preliminary chapter the author performs a real service by sketching the 
“geographical frame.” Forty pages are given over to a vivid description of the 
location, form, and dimensions of the land masses of the Americas, the geology, 
natural resources, coasts, climate, flora, and fauna, altogether an admirable picture 
of the settings in which we are to meet the natives with whom the remainder of the 
volume is concerned. 

The First Part, called ‘‘The American Man,” is an attempt to classify the 
American aborigine in terms of race and origin and to arrive at some understanding 
concerning the duration of his occupancy of the Americas. Accordingly the author is 
forced to review the classifications and controversies which have grown up around 
these questions. The first of the three chapters which comprise this First Part be- 
gins with a discussion of the place of the American man in the classification of 
human races. This is in reality a rather neat sketch of human classifications from 
the time of Linnzus. A more detailed description of physical traits is next offered, 
followed by a brief review of linguistic characteristics. Then comes a section on 
ethnographic traits, an excellent summary in forty-eight pages of the distributions 
of the most important cultural elements organized under such headings as dwelling, 
dress and ornament, agriculture, weapons, etc. Pericot draws heavily from Wissler 
for his distribution maps, and for South America he makes ample use of Norden- 
skiéld’s work. He often turns the limited space to good account by bringing together 
on one page illustrations of a series of house types or boat forms to give a picture 
of diversity and distribution. The section which comes next, a review of the ethnog- 
raphy of America according to the Culture-Historical School, is one which should 
be of particular interest to the ethnologists of this country, for its subject matter 
is rarely treated in books written in English. It is illustrated by four maps taken 
from the writings of Schmidt. 
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Chapter Two of the First Part is devoted entirely to the problem of Quaternary 
Man in America. The archaeological finds and the claims made for them are re- 
viewed in detail in the course of over a hundred pages. The author rejects the claims 
for their extreme antiquity, but he does state as his opinion the impossibility of 
denying that the American aborigine existed before the end of the Pleistocene 
(p. 409). He sets the probable entry after the end of the glacial epoch (p. 412). 

The third and concluding chapter of this massive First Part deals with the 
problem of the origin of the American native. Every theory once proposed, no 
matter how fantastic, and whether advanced for scientific or Biblical reasons, is 
faithfully reviewed. In his conclusions Pericot holds that the only route of entry 
into America known with certainty is that of Behring Straits. He sees the brachy- 
cephalic, mongoloid type as the predominating physical strain of the native popu- 
lation, but insists that the American native is far from a unified stock and that the 
prevailing physical characteristics of recent times were superimposed upon long- 
headed peoples of a different physical type. The determination of the route by which 
these earliest settlers reached the Americas is treated as one of the important tasks 
of further anthropological research, and the author leaves the door open for an 
Oceanic solution of the problem. 

The Second Part of the volume, entitled ““The Peoples of America” is a rapid 
tribal survey in which each group is treated according to name, divisions, linguistic 
affiliations, physical characteristics, and origins and movements. 

There are two additional features which greatly enhance the value of the book. 
One is the full and scholarly bibliographic notes to which over a hundred and sixty 
pages are devoted and which may serve as a point of departure for anyone who 
wishes to know more details about a particular subject than could be included in 
the text. The second is the beauty of the volume. The 341 figures and eight color 
plates which embellish the book are as artistic a choice of photographs and illustra- 
tions as can be found between two covers. The volume is provided with a detailed 
table of contents and an index of maps. This book is to be followed by a companion 
volume of the same title which will be concerned more particularly with the Ameri- 
can cultures. It is to be hoped that the author will include in this second book an 
alphabetized index to both volumes. . 

M. E. OPLER 

OFFIce OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

WasHIncTron, D. C. 


Evidence of Early Man in North America. EpGAaR B. Howarp. (Museum Journal, 
Vol. 24, Nos. 2-3, 1935. Reprint: 158 pp., 26 pls. $1.50. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity Museum, 1935.) 

Howard’s paper presents the results of six years of field, laboratory, and library 
work on the evidences of early man in America. Opening with a clear presentation 
of the location, finds, and technique of excavation at Burnet Cave in the Guadalupe 
Mountains of southern New Mexico and in the ancient lake beds near Clovis, New 
Mexico, he points out that in this complex problem, which rests between archaeol- 
ogy and geology, even the best archaeological technique is not adequate. Conse- 
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quently, Howard, in his effort to understand the connotations of the flint point 
found with bones of extinct animals far beneath what appears to be a Basket Maker 
level in Burnet Cave and of the knife-like scraper taken from near bison bones in 
a pit near Clovis, illustrates an admirable use of the cooperation offered by techni- 
cians in other sciences. Increase and decrease of salinity during deposition of gravels 
near Clovis is indicated by diatom analysis. Identification of ancient trees indige- 
nous to the district is made from charcoal taken from ancient hearths. Pollen analy- 
sis, which was hoped to solve something of the sequence in climatic changes, offered 
little aid in this case because of the scarcity of the pollen. Identification of inverte- 
brates and of vertebrates associated with the evidences of man pointed to the pluvial 
Pleistocene period with a climate very different from that of today. 

After a careful analysis of his own finds, Howard briefly synthesizes all other 
data available on the presence of early man in North America. Modern scientists 
are evaluating this data on five bases of evidence, varying in importance: physical 
type, association with extinct animals, stratification, permineralization, and pati- 
nation of artifacts. Distribution of the Folsom and Yuma artifacts is listed, together 
with a distinction of the former into two groups, the Folsom and the Folsom-like 
points, based upon anaverageof measurements and observations takenon the points 
found at Folsom, New Mexico. While many stone points will undoubtedly fall into 
the borderline between the two groups, such a classification may aid in clearer 
comprehension of verbal descriptions of those points which we may expect to find 
reported in the future from the far corners of the continent. 

Howard concludes that man could have entered America via the Behring Straits 
while that district was above water in the ice age, 40,000, 20,000, 15,000 to 10,000, 
or 5,000 years ago. During a period when the much discussed “open corridor’ was 
open, he wandered southward. The finds of recent years make it evident that an- 
cient man settled over a large part of America. What he made, where he lived, and 
what animals he hunted are becoming better known year by year, and although the 
man himself has not yet been found, that discovery may be expected through just 
such careful work as that described by Howard and as that of Howard himself. 
The solution of the problem of the exact date of man’s entrance into America and 
of his occupation of any one area will take many years of concentrated scientific 
effort, but the impetus afforded by accounts of meticulous work and the attempts 
to deduce unbiased theories concerning early man in America will push the study 
sturdily onward. 

FLORENCE M. HAWLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MExIco 


Yale University Publications in Anthropology, Nos. 1-7. EDWARD SAPIR AND LESLIE 
SprerR (eds.). (145 pp., 1 pl., 5 figs. $2.00. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1936.) 


This new series of publications will 


embody the results of researches in the general field of anthropology which are directly con- 
ducted or otherwise sponsored by the Section of Anthropology of the Department of the Social 
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Sciences in the Graduate School, the Department of Anthropology of the Peabody Museum, 
and the Department of Anthropology of the Institute of Human Relations. The issues, rang- 
ing in size from brief papers to extensive monographs, are numbered consecutively as inde- 
pendent contributions and appear at irregular intervals | Editorial note]. 


The publications in this volume cover a diversity of topics and all except one 
deal with the aborigines of North America. It will only be possible to indicate 
briefly the scope of each contribution here. 


1. Clark Wissler, Population Changes among the Northern Plains Indians (20 pp.) 
This is a compilation and analysis of the relative size of the Blackfoot group of 
tribes, the Assiniboin, and Western Cree during the fur trade and later reservation 
period. The author is ‘concerned with population changes, rather than absolute 
size.”’ The data suggest some correlation between increase of population and the 
expansions in power and territory during the earlier period. The reservation system 
has acted as a stabilizing force. After white contact smallpox was conspicuous as 
a menace but there was a rapid recovery of numbers. An optimum population, 
characteristic of each successive dominating period, appears to have been an im- 
portant controlling factor, representing a saturation point. 

2. Peter H. Buck, Regional Diversity in the Elaboration of Sorcery in Polynesia 
(19 pp.). Five regions, each represented by an island group (Tonga, New Zealand, 
Tahiti, Marquesas, Hawaii), are selected for analysis and comparison. Offensive, 
defensive, and protective techniques used in sorcery are reviewed and there is a 
summary table (p. 18). In conclusion it is pointed out that the study illustrates 
how a “complex based on a common pattern underwent different developments in 
different parts of the same culture area,” and stress is laid upon the fact “that 
a local development within a culture cannot be accepted as a characteristic trait 
of that culture for comparison with similar traits in other cultures to prove theories 
of diffusion.” 

3. Leslie Spier, Cultural Relations of the Gila River and Lower Colorado Tribes 

(22 pp.). 
Recent investigation centering on the Maricopa and allied Yumans lying on the Gila between 
the Pima and the lower Colorado groups makes it clear that the Gila and the Colorado form 
one culture province. Maricopa culture is nearly identical with that of the Lower Colorado 
Yumans; Pima and Papago also are in large measure participants in the same culture. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to establish this relationship and in particular to show the cultural rela- 
tions of the Maricopa to other Yumans to the west and to the Pimans to the east. 


An analytic tabulation (pp. 16-22) exhibits the culture elements peculiar to the 
Maricopa, the Pima-Papago, and the Lower Colorado tribes, respectively, and those 
shared in common by all three groups, by Maricopa and Lower Colorado Yumans, 
and by Maricopa and Pima-Papago. 

4, Ernest Beaglehole, Hopi Hunting and Hunting Ritual (26 pp.). The hunting 
of antelope, deer, mountain sheep, rabbit, eagle, and smaller mammals and birds is 
described particularly ‘‘with reference to the ritual that accompanies each stage of 
the hunting cycle” and the prevailing attitudes towards animals. Some comparative 
notes on other Pueblo peoples are added. 
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5. W. W. Hill, Navaho Warfare (19 pp.). A descriptive account of “the formal- 
ized pattern of warfare and its relation to the Squaw or War Dance and the natc’it.” 

6. H. Scudder Mekeel, The Economy of a Modern Teton Dakota Community 
(14 pp.). Taking as his point of departure the values associated with the concept of 
the Good Man, Mekeel discusses the “‘master ideals’ expressed ‘‘in the ancient 
economy and what force they exert today.” Agriculture has never entered deeply 
into the cultural pattern. Unlike the aboriginal economic patterns, “‘it is not an 
integral part of the social whole, coalesced by sentiment, reenforced by value, and 
maintained by prestige.” 

7. Cornelius Osgood, The Distribution of the Northern Athapaskan Indians (23 
pp.). This contribution provides an invaluable Baedeker to an enormous area in 
North America, much of which still remains ethnographically unknown. Osgood 
distinguishes twenty-five major groups and maps their boundaries (p. 4). The text 
is systematically arranged, giving for each designated group: Range (historically 
oriented), Comment (e.g. sub-units which have been recognized), Reference (sources 
of general information), Handbook (correlative term in Handbook of American 
Indians), Name (reasons for the selection of the name used for the major group). 
This publication closes with a general discussion of cultural and linguistic classi- 
fication within the northern Athapaskan area as conceived by other scholars. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the Yale Series will prosper and make available 
at frequent intervals further contributions of the intrinsic worth and high level of 
scholarship evidenced by these initial publications. 

A. IrvinG HALLOWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Geographical Names of the Kwakiutl Indians. Franz Boas. (Columbia University 
Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. 20. 83 pp., 22 maps. $4.00. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934.) 


The bulk of this volume consists of an aphabetical list of the place names (46 pp.) 
and the 22 folded maps with the necessary keys, listing some 2,323 places which are 
located on the maps by means of numbers. Since most of the maps are necessarily 
on a small scale, the locations are seldom exact enough to enable any future traveler 
who might wish to do so to determine the location of a given place. 

A few pages are devoted to a discussion of the general type of place name. The 
Kwakiutl as a sea-faring people naturally incline to naming points along the coasts, 
islands, rivers, etc. Expectably there appear place names for campsites, names de- 
rived from the peculiar form or aspect of the spot, and designations of localities 
noted as sources of food. Others refer to things mentioned in traditions, such as 
mythical beings, the supposed place of origin of the group, and so on. The author’s 
all too brief discussion (pp. 18-21) of the influence of linguistic forms on the forma- 
tion of and therefore to a certain extent on the type of place names is more stimulat- 
ing. Thus the Kwakiutl language employs locative suffixes which evidently lead 
to the employment of names with such terminations. In Eskimo such forms are 
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missing and Eskimo place names differ accordingly. There are brief references to 
the influence of language on place names among the Aztec, Tewa, Keresan, Zufii, 
and Dakota. 


R. L. OLson 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Kwakiull Culture as Reflected in Mythology. Franz Boas. (Memoirs, American 
Folk-Lore Society, Vol. 28. xii, 190 pp. $3.50. New York: G. E. Stechert and 
Co., 1935.) 


In 1916 Professor Boas published his discussion of Tsimshian tales. The volume 
under review adds supplementary analyses and comparisons to the earlier and more 
extensive work. The purpose of both of these analyses of Northwest mythologic 
material is best conveyed in the author’s own words. 


The underlying thought of this attempt was that the tales probably contain all that is 
interesting tu the narrators and that in this way a picture of their way of thinking and feeling 
will appear that renders their ideas as free from the bias of the European observer as is pos 
sible . . . . The cfucial test of the value of such a comprehensive study can appear only when 
different cultural groups are compared. 


In these two sentences we probably have as pregnant an expression of Boas’ 
objectives in the field of cultural anthropology as he will permit himself. Professor 
Boas would be the first to object to generalizations on the basis of his suggestive 
statements, yet I feel that we have epitomized here the threefold purpose of his in 
sistence upon careful comparative analyses. First, they may reveal certain historical 
trends; secondly, they may yield those features common to a region or even to man- 
kind in general, and lastly they give the truest appreciation for the uniqueness of 
each tribal configuration. It is particularly the two latter purposes which are em- 
phasized in the present volume. 

In the actual analysis of material nineteen published sources are drawn upon. 
Attitudes and descriptive data are organized about an orthodox framework of 
ethnographic presentation. The work is concluded with nineteen pages of detailed 
“Comparison of Cultural Reflections and Style in Kwakiutl and Tsimshian My- 
thologies.”” This section is again a resumé of modes of life in terms of orthodox 
ethnographic organization. An important difference in motivation between the 
tales of the two cultures is brought out. 

The Tsimshian like to give a moralizing tone to their tales . . . . The principal motivation 
in Kwakiutl tales is the unlimited desire to obtain new crests, names, dances and other privi- 
leges .. . (pp. 183-84). 


If this careful and scholarly volume is open to any criticism, it is the inability 
of the reader to distinguish between the theoretical structure of Kwakiutl culture 
as presented in their own mythologic fantasy and the practical functioning of their 
everyday life. This criticism probably holds for much of Boas’ invaluable archival 
records of Kwakiutl culture as published to date. This is naturally no criticism of 
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work done, but rather a plea for further elucidation. It would be highly interesting, 
for instance, to see the same careful analysis of the myths paralleled as far as possi- 
ble by actual custom either as observed by the ethnographer or reported in non- 
mythologic terms by informants. 


Cora Du Bors 
New York City 


The Archaeology of the Deer Creek-Cosumnes Area, Sacramento Co., California. J. B. 

LILLARD AND W. K. Purves. (Bulletin, Sacramento Junior College, 1, 1936. 

21 pp., 36 pls.) 

Sacramento College has for several years been exploring the lower Sacramento 
Valley, an archaeologically almost unknown area, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Lillard. The present bulletin is welcome as the first-fruits of this work. It re- 
ports on three sites in an inter-stream tongue of bottomland in the lowest foothills 
east of the lower Sacramento. Three cultural levels are distinguished, Early, Inter- 
mediate, and Recent, the last containing metal, buttons, and beads. The differentia- 
tion between the two older levels is, as always in California, not particularly 
striking, but seems definite. The Early phase is characterized by: burials extended 
as wellas flexed; cremation rare; spearpoints numerous, arrowpoints absent ; charm- 
stones plentiful in spots. The Intermediate phase is marked by: burials flexed only; 
cremation; spearpoints rare, arrowpoints abundant; charmstones apparently not 
common; baked clay balls; incised bird bones; clamshell disk-beads; stone beads; 
etc. This line-up accords fairly with the non-stratigraphic time-classification tenta- 
tively suggested by Schenck and Dawson for the Lodi-Stockton area immediately 
south. On account of the rarity of time distinctions in the available data on Cali- 
fornia archaeology, the Sacramento College findings are important. The work on 
which they rest appears competent and sound. The chief defect of the bulletin is its 
over-brevity. The footnotes suggest a background of fuller and areally more ex- 
tensive observations and comparisons of which the present report is only a frag- 
ment. It is to be hoped that President Lillard and his associates will do their broader 
data justice by publishing them at first opportunity. 


A. L. KRoOEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Yuman Pottery Making. Matcotm J. Rocers. (Papers, San Diego Museum, No. 2. 

vii, 44 pp., 10 pls., map. $1.25. San Diego: San Diego Museum, 1936.) 

Mr Rogers has produced a valuable and much needed account of pottery making 
in the Far Southwest, which forms a fine counterpart to Dr Guthe’s exposition of 
pottery making in the Near Southwest (Pueblo Pottery Making, 1925). It is a tech- 
nical as well as a geographical counterpart, for it deals primarily with the paddle- 
and-anvil technique of pottery manufacture, while Guthe’s work deals with the 
manufacture of pottery without paddle and anvil. 

A wealth of detail for various groups, much of it from personal observation, is 
presented. Moreover, archaeological material is utilized in an apparently conserva- 
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tive, but helpful, fashion to round out the deficiencies in the ethnological data. A 
fine series of pictures of potters at work, of implements, of pot outlines, and of 
decorative motives visualizes the points of Mr Rogers’ excellent essay. For orienta- 
tion an outline map is included. 

Possible external relations of the paddle-and-anvil method are not discussed, 
and probably do not warrant discussion in the present state of knowledge. However, 
the implication that the mushroom-shaped pottery anvil is a local invention and 
probably by the Cocopa (p. 36) leans too heavily on the thesis of independent in- 
vention, in view of the wide distribution of this implement in the Mississippi Valley. 
To be sure no connection with the Mississippi Valley has as yet been established. 
Yet the conservative view would be to regard the problem as unsolved. 

American anthropologists in general and Southwestern archaeologists in par- 
ticular will be grateful to Mr Rogers for his fine exposition of Yuman ceramics. 

E. W. Girrorp 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Mogollon' Culture of Southwestern New Mexico. E. W. Haury. (Medallion 
Papers, No. 20. 146 pp., 34 pls., 32 figs. Globe, Ariz.: Gila Pueblo, 1936.) 

Some Southwestern Pottery Types, Series IV. E. W. Haury. (Same series, No. 19. 
49 pp., 4 pls., 9 figs. 1936.) 


These reports record results of excavation in two early sites of the Mimbres 
area, and advance theories of broad implication regarding the prehistory and ethnic 
relationships of early Mimbres people. 

Three distinct stages of development, or phases, preceding the classic Mimbres 
are defined. They are characterized by distinct house structures and changes in 
ceramic styles, and are equated in time with Basket Maker-Pueblo development by 
tree ring dates from one phase. Because of differences in material culture and physi- 
cal type it is suggested that this early culture is distinct from Basket Maker III 
and Hohokam and that it be called the Mogollon. The theory that the Mogollon 
people are racially related to a Caddoan stock is based principally on measurements 
of one skull, and observational data from sixteen others, which showed undeformed 
brachycephaly and a low cranial vault. Some of the changes which culminated in 
classic Mimbres culture are attributed to Pueblo influence, some to Hohokam. In 
explanation of the final disappearance of Mimbres culture the theory of absorption 
by Chihuahua people is advanced. 

The format of the report introduces an innovation which has much to commend 
it. Data are first presented by means of a series of plates, brief descriptions and ex- 
planations being given opposite each. Findings are then summarized and theories 
stated in a section headed “‘Discussion.’’ The advantages of such a treatment both 
for convenience in reference and because of the necessary separation of fact and 
theory are at once evident. The reader may question whether description is not 
abbreviated but this does not seem to be an inherent defect of the system. Inade- 
quate illustration is noticeable, however, in the pottery report. The pictorial record 
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is to a certain extent made subservient to the presentation of theories of develop- 
ment of form and relationships of design. Shapes are shown by outline drawings, 
a large number of which (43 percent) are restored from sherds, and unfortunately 
parts which are conjectural are not distinguished from the known. 

The pottery descriptions are concise and systematic, and design is logically 
analyzed. The pottery types are, with one exception, well established and have long 
been recognized by workers in this field. San Lorenzo Red-on-brown is distinguished 
from Mogollon Red-on-brown by quantitative differences only. Particularly impor- 
tant is the fact that even with Dr Haury’s meticulous methods of excavation, it 
was not established stratigraphically, and its omission from all tabulations of sherds 
suggests that its classification was uncertain. The comparison of Mogollon and 
Basket Maker III painted pottery implies a relative technological advance for the 
Mogollon people which it would be difficult to defend. 

Certain unproved theories regarding classic Mimbres culture are stated with 
finality; for example, that the common burial custom was intramural, and that red 
ware continued to be made. There is a noticeable contrast between the assurance 
of statements that Mogollon Red-on-brown “gave birth” to many other pottery 
types, some of which are far removed in time and many of which have not yet been 
systematically studied, and the caution of the discussion of the relation of Mogollon 
and Hohokam, the culture for which Dr Haury is best prepared to present the facts. 

The impression is unfortunately conveyed that a hitherto unknown culture has 
for the first time been recognized. In justice to a previous worker, it should be stated 
that the essential features of the developmental sequence were established by the 
excavations of the late Wesley Bradfield, and although never published, his results 
were well known to his colleagues in this field. 

Sufficient data have not yet been obtained to permit a critical examination of 
the many theories of relationship advanced by Dr Haury, but his investigations 
have made available information regarding an important culture stage, and his 
interpretations of evidence will prove most stimulating to Mimbres students. He 
has presented fundamental problems which must be considered by all future workers 
in this field. 

ANNA O. SHEPARD 
LABORATORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Comparative Ethnology of Northern Mexico Before 1750. Rautpu L. BEALS. 
(Ibero-Americana: 2. vi, 133 pp., 28 maps. $1.35. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1932.) 

The Distribution of Aboriginal Tribes and Languages in Northwestern Mexico. CARL 
SAvuER. (Ibero-Americana: 5. vi, 94 pp., map. $1.00. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1934.) 


Although the series Jbero-Americana (edited by Bolton, Kroeber, and Sauer) 
has been in existence for several years, it has not yet had the attention its impor- 
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tance ‘warrants. Designed to cover Latin America cultures, pre-Columbian and 
historic, its importance for Americanists to date lies in its concentration in the cul- 
tural no-man’s land of northern Mexico. 

Of outstanding importance is Beal’s survey of the whole area. The principal 
source material is documentary (avowedly not an exhaustive study, but certainly 
comprehensive) ; modern ethnographic material is collated; sufficient of the Ameri- 
can Southwest is included to link the whole with surveys north of the boundary. 
The occurrence of individual traits is given in a series of tables and spot-maps in 
the manner of Nordenskiéld’s South American studies, appended to a discussion 
of the nature of the traits and their historic relations. 

A second section tentatively defines culture provinces, and third is an interpreta- 
tion of the relations of Southwest and Southeast to Northern and Central Mexico, 
and the latter pair to South America. Northern Mexico is far from homogeneous: 
the greatest cleavage separates the nomads of the central Sierra from the agricul- 
turalists of the west coast and Tamaulipas on the east. The old assumption of a 
gradual transition from Pueblo to central Mexican culture for the entire area must 
be abandoned. So far as it is true, a line separating the two falls just south of the 
Cahita and Tarahumare—a line cross-secting agricultural and nomadic areas. Trait 
distributions indicate the principal contacts with the Southwest by direct routes 
along the west coast and along the Sierra, secondarily via Tamaulipas. The South- 
east shows not only similarities to the Southwest and northern Mexico, but is 
linked by another set of significant traits with southern Mexico. 

Equally fundamental is Sauer’s thoroughgoing revision of tribal and linguistic 
groupings which supplants earlier mapping by Orozco y Berra (1860) and Thomas 
and Swanton (1911). The area cannot be mapped as of a single date: Sauer’s pres- 
entation follows the northward moving Spanish record, 1531-1768. Earlier at- 
tempts at mapping suffered in their failure to recognize the extent of shifts, telescop- 
ing, and replacement of the native population under Spanish control (expecially 
notable in the more southerly areas), and failed to note sufficiently that the Spanish 
commentators frequently rested on the statements of their predecessors. Sauer’s 
careful sifting of the evidence, here given in necessarily abbreviated form, guards 
against these pitfalls, adds much new evidence, and is tempered by his own familiar- 
ity with much of the country. On the whole, it is true that this is ‘‘a study of con- 
temporary sources; their evidence and judgments are accepted,” but the author 
frequently injects conclusions of his own where the evidence is confused. Tucked 
away are some highly suggestive and shrewd hints of cultural and linguistic rela- 
tions (see, e.g., page 82). 

Beals also offers a tribal map: that the two do not quite agree is intelligible in 
view of the nature of the documentary testimony. Reconciliation will await further 
documentary and ethnographic data. Both certainly need revision in the Gila 
River region of Arizona, where Beals may be following an erroneous mapping of the 
present reviewer, Sauer resting on Bolton’s study of Father Kino. 

Both works make it very clear that our present-day ethnographer of northern 
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Mexico must not only be wary in discriminating Mexican from aboriginal elements, 
but must reckon with extensive cultural and tribal shifts. 


LESLIE SPIER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


An Historical Legend of the Zapotecs. Paut Ravin. (Ibero-Americana: 9. 30 pp. 
$0.35. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935.) 


Aboriginal Population of Northwestern Mexico. CARL SAUER. (Ibero-Americana: 10. 
34 pp., map. $0.35. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935.) 


Dr Radin’s contribution is the text and translation, with commentary, of a 
legend relating to the marriage of the last Zapotec king (Kosixwesa) to the daughter 
of the Aztec ruler Ahuisotl, the father of Montezuma. The text, obtained in 1912 
from a young Zapotecan of the pueblo of Zaachila, former capital of the old Zap- 
otec kingdom, differs in some significant points from the Burgoa version of the 
same legend made use of by Bancroft and Brasseur. After considering and discount- 
ing the possibility that the version here recorded is but a post-Columbian distortion 
or romantic retelling of the Burgoa story, a tale which many modern Zapotecs have 
had opportunity to hear, Dr Radin inclines to the belief that he has secured a ver- 
sion not based on a written source but deriving from a persistent oral tradition. 
Such being true, we have here a Zapotec rendering of a tale which, though possibly 
more romantic and less historically exact, has until now been known to us only 
from the Burgoa version based upon Aztec sources. 

The second work is ‘“‘an attempt by a historical geographer to consider density 
of population for one particular area.”” And a noteworthy attempt it is! Dr Sauer 
has gone beyond most investigators in his search for population figures: not only 
has he consulted the original Spanish records in print and in Mexican archives; he 
has repeatedly visited the regions in which these populations lived, has checked their 
crops and technology, the soil and climate, has considered the effects of disease and 
famine, has scanned present population figures and means of subsistence, and has 
reconnoitered the archaeological remains of ruins, with the result that his estimates, 
computed for the most part by converting documentary statements of numbers of 
warriors, families, baptisms, and houses into total population figures, are further 
validated by actual observation of whether or not a given population with a given 
technology and cultural adaptation could have subsisted in the area attributed to 
it. His conclusions, contrary to much anthropological opinion, sustain the oft dis- 
credited larger population estimates of the Spanish recorders, giving to ‘‘North- 
western Mexico” from the Gila to Rio Grande de Santiago a prehistoric population 
of over half a million, “almost three-fourths of the number now living [1920] in 
that part of Mexico.”’ Separate figures are given for the various ethnic (linguistic) 
groups in the region. Dr Sauer has set a fine methodological example for future in- 
vestigations of like nature. 

A table of aboriginal population and density of population compared with the 
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1920 figures for the same area, and a map showing aboriginal tribal distribution 
and subsistence are valuable features of the report. 


Joun H. PROvINSE 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Studies of the Yaqui Indians of Sonora, Mexico. W. C. Hotpen, C. C. SELTZER, 
R. A. StuDHALTER, C. J. WAGNER, AND W. G. McMIttan. (Bulletin, Texas 
Technological College, Vol. 12, No. 1. Lubbock, Texas, 1936.) 


This collection of short papers, resulting from an expedition organized and di- 
rected by William Curry Holden of Texas Technological College, is an excellent 
example of what can and cannot be accomplished without adequate ethnological 
training. The parts by Holden on society and some phases of religious rituals are 
meticulous in the account of things observed, superficial and full of misinterpreta- 
tions in the explanatory passages. 

In this respect the sections on “‘Yaqui Architecture’? by McMillan, ‘‘Medical 
Practices of the Yaqui’? by Wagner, and ‘Yaqui Agriculture” by Studhalter are 
superior; they confine themselves almost entirely to concrete description and do not 
attempt any interpretation. Even so they are occasionally marred by flights of 
naive romanticism. 

The contribution by Seltzer on the “Physical Characteristics of the Yaqui 
Indians”’ alone conforms to professional standards, although, as Seltzer points out, 
a larger series of measurements will be required to settle some of the problems he 
encountered. Points of primary importance are the high degree of heterogeneity in 
the Yaqui population and the presence of an important percentage of negroid char- 
acteristics which are ascribed to a racial basis. The author does not commit himself 
to the view that the negroid element is either pre-Columbian or post-Columbian, 
suggesting, however, a thorough study of the historical literature. So far as the 
better known literature is concerned, the reviewer is confident no evidence of post- 
Columbian negroid mixture of significance will be found anywhere in northwest 
Mexico. It would be interesting to know if similar negroid characters occur among 
the closely related Mayo or the Pima. 

RALPH L. BEALS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


The Dominican Mission Frontier of Lower California. PEvERIL MEtcs, 3rp. (231 
pp., 19 pls. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935.) 


Dr Meigs’ study is primarily one in historical geography, based on a combined 
use of field observations and documents. Owing to the virtual extinction, long since, 
of the Indians of the peninsula, the ethnologist must operate in this area mainly 
with data secured in non-ethnological connections. To such studies the present one 
is obviously a notable contribution. The landscape, the historical development of 
the missions, and especially the chapter on aboriginal population (pp. 133-42) are 
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directly important. The area is that north of latitude 30°; the tribal groups are the 
Cochimi, Kiliwa, Akwa’ala-Paipai, and Southern Dieguefio-Kamia; the period is 
1767-1855. 
A. L. KROEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Head-Hunters of Western Amazonas. RAFAEL KarstEN. (Societas Scientiarum 
Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, Vol. 7, No. 1. xvi, 598 pp., 
35 pls., figs., map. Helsingfors, 1935.) 


This volume is a general ethnography of the Jibaro and Canelos Indians of east- 
ern Ecuador and Peru. The term Jibaro covers several distinct tribes, closely affili- 
ated in customs and language, but politically independent and frequently hostile 
to one another. The Canelos are a mixed mission group, composed of Jibaros, 
Qichua-speaking Indians from the Sierra, and Zaparos. Most interest adheres to 
the account of the Jibaros, which forms the larger portion of the study. 

Most of the present volume has appeared previously in the form of separate 
papers published in widely scattered sources in the United States, South America, 
and Europe. Few are normally accessible to students in this country except Blood- 
Revenge, War, and Victory Feasts Among the Jibaro Indians of Eastern Eucador 
(Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 79, 1923). Consequently the present re- 
publication will be appreciated for its convenience; moreover it presents a more 
coherent picture. 

The principal additions to the collected papers seem to be the Introduction 
(20 pages) and a section entitled ‘My Journeys in Western Amazonas” (64 pages). 
The latter apparently is intended to have popular appeal. Although useful in giving 
a view of the environmental setting, it seems needlessly long for scientific purposes. 
Perhaps its greatest value is in revealing some rather naive attitudes on the part 
of the author towards primitive peoples, not the least interesting part being the 
appearance of the personal pronoun as many as fifteen times to a page. One may 
also question the propriety of criticizing the superficiality of other Souch American 
ethnographers when an exceptionally long stay in one house group by Karsten 
turns out to be two weeks. 

Important is the difference in Karsten’s fundamental approach from that of 
many other recent South American workers. Although one will seek in vain for the 
meticulous accounts of material culture-and extensive comparative analyses to 
which Nordenskiéld, Métraux, Tessman, and others have accustomed us, there is 
much recompense in this attempt at a balanced picture of the full life of a South 
American people treated in terms of definite ethnic units. Too often has our South 
American data come to us in the form of an atomistic collection of culture traits 
presented in terms of areal occurrence. Karsten fails to give technological details 
of material culture, frequently dismissing such matters as too difficult to describe, 
although the crudest of sketches would solve the difficulty; on the other hand he 
presents valuable data on incantations, major and minor ceremonials, dances, and 
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glimpses of the intellectual furniture of the Jibaro mind which are rarely to be found 
in other writers. 

The treatment of social organization, although fuller than usual, fails to grapple 
with fundamental problems. Cross-cousin marriage is described without any indi- 
cation that its significance is recognized. The specialist would have appreciated 
concrete data on genealogies, the composition of households, etc. 

North American ethnologists should be impressed by the many additions 
Karsten gives to the evidence for resemblances between the simpler tribes of North 
and South America. Portions of the Victory Feast and elements of the mythology 
are particularly striking. 

RAvpuH L. BEALS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


AFRICA AND OCEANIA 
The Present State and Future Development of Ethnographical Research in South Africa. 

I. ScHAPERA (ed.). (Bantu Studies, Vol. 8, No. 3, pp. 219-342, Johannesburg, 

1934.) 

Workers in any science should pause occasionally to take stock of what has al- 
ready been accomplished and of what apparently remains to be done. The present 
report, prepared by a committee of South African ethnologists, does this with con- 
siderable success. It begins with a brief account of the development of ethnological 
studies in South Africa but is devoted mainly to a listing of the various native groups 
within the area, with clear and direct statements as to possibilities of further work 
with each, tribes or aspects of culture on which adequate information is lacking, 
etc. It concludes with a brief discussion of facilities for training and field work in the 
region, and with a selected bibliography which will be of great value to all African 
students. The approach is practical rather than theoretical and the importance of 
studies of present as well as past phases of native life is stressed throughout. A series 
of similar reports dealing with other regions would be of great value. 

RALPH LINTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Uganda. H. B. Tuomas AND Rosert Scorr. (559 pp. $5.00. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935.) 

Anthropology in Action. G. GoRDON Brown AND A. McD. Bruce Hott. (272 pp. 
$2.75. London: International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1935.) 

Though Uganda is a handbook ‘‘compiled from official records,”’ it is not an offi- 
cial publication, and it has studiously avoided being a mere compilation, though 
not with entire success. It contains a great deal of information carefully organized 
into chapters of startlingly different interest, style, and thoroughness. It is particu- 
larly useful as the only up-to-date guide book for the prospective visitor, with roads 
mapped, hotels and their rates indicated, and descriptions of climate conditions, 
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beauty spots to visit, and so forth. There are chapters on the flora and the fauna 
meaningful only to the expert, detailed accounts of the government of the protec- 
torate, and some picture of its economic condition and prospects. 

The material on the native populations is on the whole accurate, but not com- 
parably detailed or adequate. There is a fair enough presentation of current theory 
about the early history of the region, but the information on physical types, lan- 
guage groups, and the native way of life is decidedly cursory. There is not even a 
map of tribal distribution, whigh would have been of distinct service. The only one 
of the eight maps which is of any ethnological significance is one of population densi- 
ties. 

The book contains a good though not exhaustive bibliography and a very ade- 
quate index. 

Anthropology in Action is not written especially for anthropologists. It deals 
with the Hehe, a rather typical Bantu people of Tanganyika, but it does not attempt 
to present a full picture of their culture. The book is the report of an experiment in 
collaboration between a government officer and an anthropologist. Questions asked 
by the administrator limited the field of the inquiry, and only data relevant to them 
were included in the report. 

This work is among the early fruits of the campaign of the African Institute 
for the application of the systematic understanding of the culture of a people to 
the problems of its administration. It is as a demonstration of the fruitfulness of 
such application—a point which has not been so clear to administrators as it has to 
anthropologists—that this study is of most value. To this end its practical conclu- 
sions are particularly important. Mr Hutt obviously benefits from the knowledge 
that the privilege of fining tends to be abused by Hehe magistrates; that the people 
misunderstand the plural wives’ tax and assume it is to be borne by the women 
themselves; that local headmen wield more influence than their official position 
credits them with. And that he must so benefit-should be clear to other government 
officials reading the book. 

There is promise even in the defects of the work. Certainly had Dr Brown, a 
very competent observer, been left to his own devices to present an account of Hehe 
life with an emphasis upon modern changes, he would have made us more thor- 
oughly familiar with the people, and incidentally supplied the data to answer most 
of the questions asked. But in this investigation, as will no doubt be the case in 
future ones, the very answers to his specific questions led the administrator to the 
asking of more general ones, and at least in the field of law convinced him that the 
inquiry would have been more fruitful had its scope been less limited. With growing 
efforts to make such applications, administrators will come to appreciate that the 
interrelatedness of the various aspects of a people’s culture makes a fuller and more 
systematic knowledge practically useful. Toward this end such preliminary at- 
tempts as this are to be welcomed. For the anthropologist too it promises a broaden- 
ing of his scope into fields where he has not always been free to tread. 


May MANDELBAUM EDEL 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
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The History and Coinage of the Sultans of Kilwa. Joun WALKER. (Numismatic 
Chronicle, 5th series, Vol. 16, pp. 43-81, London, 1936.) 


This notable article by Mr John Walker of the Coins and Medals Department 
of the British Museum is of importance for the history of the Swaheli. 

The genealogies show the descent of these rulers from Shirazi (Persian) colonists 
from the Persian Gulf who settled in East Africa. They were fugitives and founded 
a dynasty which at the time of the arrival of the Portuguese ruled an extensive area 
of East Africa. The Kilwan empire was founded by Moslems in the tenth century 
and was destroyed by the Portuguese after their occupation of the coast. Another 
Shirazi colony was founded at Pate in the Lamu Archipelago and this dynasty 
survived in consequence of its inaccessibility until the nineteenth century. 

The settlements at Kilwa and Pate were distinct and there is no evidence to 
show that Kilwa conquered Pate. 

The colonists intermarried with native women or descendants of previous Asiatic 
settlers and the negroid strain became predominant. The records of both places 
are, as usual in such cases, thinly disguised accounts of murder, assassination, and 
intrigue for lécal rule, both before and after the Portuguese occupation. 

It is believed that the descendants of these colonists from the Persian Gulf 
are the Swaheli of today. The architecture of their ruined and deserted mosques, 
tombs, etc., is of the medieval Persian type and many non-African customs sur- 
vived until a recent period. The Kilwans exploited the gold trade of Sofala and 
their vessels traded with those of Pate to India before the arrival of the Portuguese. 

Mr Walker’s paper is the result of much historical research and although he 
does not deal with the anthropological problems, the information which he has pub- 
lished should be consulted by all interested in such matters. 

The authorities cited by Mr Walker regarding the Kilwa are comprehensive 
and complete, and form a valuable bibliography for students. 


ARTHUR E. ROBINSON 
St. ALBANS, HerTs., ENGLAND 


Kamba Tales, II. Tales of Supernatural Beings and Adventures. GERHARD LIND- 
BLom. (Archives d’Etudes Orientales, Vol. 20, No. 2. iv, 142 pp. 12 cour. Lund: 
Berlingska Boktryckeriet, 1935.) 


This volume is complementary to Part I in which Dr Lindblom presented a col- 
lection of Kamba tales of animals. In the initial volume the author gave a general 
survey of Kamba folklore and classified the stories on a psychological and ethnologi- 
cal basis. 

The majority of tales in Part II relate to ogres, giants, and man-eaters, but a 
secondary group is xtiological or explanatory of origins. Dr Lindblom thinks that 
the taies afford little evidence of borrowing from other cultures, but mentions 
No. 32, “The Story of the Bird Lue,” as a possible exception, since the tale may be 
of Mohammedan-Arabic origin. There has perhaps been some acquisition of Masai 
tales by the Kamba but this is uncertain. 
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With every translation the original text is given in the Machakos or other dialect 
according to the provenience of the story. Valuable linguistic and ethnographical 
notes occupy forty pages, and the only remaining task is a fuller psychological study 
of the latent content of the stories. 

Such study might give further evidence respecting symbolism, especially of the 
various ogres. The notes (pp. 102-41) make some analysis of the reciprocal relation 
between ethnological facts and folklore, but further study might more fully reveal 
the reflection of cultural history in these Kamba tales. A further profitable line 
of investigation would be a comparative study of Kamba dreams and folklore, since 
both may be different means of expressing ideas and wishes that are usually sup- 
pressed. The volume is a valuable source of material for comparative study, the 
foundation of which is laid in the section entitled ‘“‘Linguistical and Ethnographical 
Notes.” 

WILFrip Dyson HAMBLY 
FIELD MuseuM oF NATURAL History 


Mangaian Society. Te Ranot Hrroa (P. H. Buck). (Bulletin, Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, 122. 207 pp., map. Honolulu: Bishop Museum, 1934.) 


The Legends of Maui and Tahaki. J. F. Strmson. (Same series, 127. 100 pp. 1934.) 


Outline of Hawaiian Physical Therapeutics. E.S. CRAIGHTILL HANDY, MARY KAWENA 
PUKUI, AND KATHERINE LIVERMORE. (Same series, 126. 51 pp. 1934.) 


Notes on the Ethnology of Pukapuka. GorpoN MacGrecor. (Occasional Papers, 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Vol. 11, No. 6. 52 pp., 4 pls., 15 figs. Honolulu: 
Bishop Museum, 1935.) 


The first monograph treats of Mangaian social and political structure, religion, 
legendary origins, and history, and touches but lightly on material culture. Informa- 
tion from early writers, especially from W. W. Gill, is critically sifted and incorpo- 
rated with Te Rangi Hiroa’s own findings during his five month visit in 1929-1930. 
The paper is well documented with texts and other linguistic material and includes 
many valuable comparative observations based on Te Rangi Hiroa’s extensive 
knowledge of Polynesia. 

The author believes that distinctive features of the origin legends were de- 
liberately fabricated to conceal the humble origins of the Mangaians in Raratonga. 
Apparently these people were less sticklers for accuracy than the Polynesians are 
commonly thought to be! 


Fifty pages of history describe a series of intertribal struggles which invested 
warfare with importance unusual in Polynesia. Temporal power was acquired 
through victory rather than mere hereditary status. The temporal lord could even 
“depose the hereditary high priests of Rongo”’ (p. 161). Successful warriors received 
liberal grants of land and their leaders were awarded chiefly poritions. After death, 
persons killed in battle went to a pleasant spirit world above, whereas those dying 
naturally went to extinction below. (Neither concept is of Christian origin.) Appar- 
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ently these material and spiritual rewards of warfare explain the surprising fact 
that relatives who, because of tribal exogamy were often members of opposing fac- 
tions, quite unhesitatingly took one another’s lives. 

Te Rangi Hiroa explains tribal exogamy as a probable crystallization of an 
ancient habit of acquiring wives from outside the tribe because of a shortage of 
women (p. 92). It is not obvious, however, why local women, being thus at a pre- 
mium, should not have been married also. In view of the patrilineal land succession, 
patrilocal residence (pp. 96-97), and the Polynesian genealogical sense, it would 
seem that a relationship would have been recognized between all members of a small 
community or tribe and that the tabu on cousin marriage (p. 92) would have made 
tribal or local exogamy inevitable. 

Land succession became matrilineal at times, however, owing to the alternate 
sharing of children by father’s and mother’s tribes and occasional adult adoption 
into the mother’s group. It is remarkable that these factors and the reallocation of 
land after each war did not destroy the patrilineal, patrilocal, and exogamous 
features of the tribes. 

It is of interest that the gens-like features of the tribe did not affect kinship 
terms. 

The second bulletin contains the text and English translation of the legends of 
Maui and Tahaki from the island of Fagatau in the Tuamotu Archipelago. It is 
well elucidated by ten pages of notes. Two pages carry an annotated bibliography 
to other polynesian Maui and Tahaki legends. There is also a short section on the 
“Music of the Tahaki Chants” by E. G. Burrows. 

As ethnographic monographs rarely accord physical therapeutics the attention 
it warrants, the stimulating and excellent paper by Handy, Pukui, and Livermore 
should be gratefully received. 

Approximately half is devoted to medical aspects of reproductive functions, 
physical therapy, pharmaceutics, and the preparation and administration of reme- 
dies. The remainder includes a thirteen page glossary of native terms of pathology, 
anatomy, and physiology. Twelve more pages are devoted to a list of medicinal 
plants, animals, and minerals. As but few of these are mentioned in the descriptive 
portion of the paper, it is regrettable that their uses could not have been specified. 

MacGregor’s notes are based on a three days visit to the small island of Puka- 
puka, a survey of the literature and a study of specimens in the Bernice P.Bishop 
Museum. Descriptions of material objects are exact and useful. The remainder of 
the paper, however, seems to demonstrate that three days is not sufficient to gather 
material for a clear and convincing, to say nothing of complete, description of non- 
material culture. Much is confused, as, for example, the relationship of such land 
divisions as village ‘“‘sections,”’ ‘districts,’ and “pieces of land.’’ Some statements 
are actually contradictory, such as that on page 17 that “the custom of tapu or 
avoidance between brothers and sisters . . . exists in Pukapuka’’ and on page 18 
that ‘‘avoidance is not practised between true brother and sister.” 

JuLian H. STEWARD 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
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GENERAL 


Tylor. R. R. MARett. (220 pp., plate. $1.75. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1936.) 


The Doctrine of Survivals. MARGARET T. HopGEN. (192 pp. 5s. London: Allenson 
and Co., 1936.) 


As anthropology comes of age it contemplates its infancy with mixed emotions. 
Here we find Marett approachihg his preceptor, Tylor, with an attitude of hero- 
worship at the same time that Miss Hodgen ruthlessly examines one of his major 
concepts. 

It is worth while to return occasionally to the nineteenth century and survey the 
problems which confronted the anthropologists of that time. Tylor tackled these 
problems with a vigor and clarity which enabled him to escape the full force of 
evolutionary criticism; these qualities likewise forestalled critical examination of 
his leading concepts. 

The best introduction to Tylor is still his Researches and Primitive Culture—one 
of Marett’s main objectives is to encourage a more careful study of these two works. 
Beyond that Marett’s contribution is more in the nature of a commentary than a 
critique, since his approach precludes effective criticism. After a brief biographical 
sketch and an account of Tylor’s initial inspiration through a chance visit to Mexico, 
Marett surveys the contents of Researches and Primitive Culture in a series of short 
chapters. In this process we get a greal deal of Marett as well, a welcome addition 
in the chapters on religion, but confusing at times. 

Miss Hodgen’s essay is an expansion of her earlier article in this journal! dealing 
with the history of the concept of “‘survivals.”’ Her thesis is that the legacy of the 
social sciences consists of concepts, hence the student of method must be a historian 
of ideas. Since “‘concepts are modified only in periods of criticism and doubt” (p. 10), 
she places the concept of “survivals” in such a frame of reference. Specifically the 
controversy between developmentalism and degeneration is presented as the critical 
period which led Tylor to the formulation of the concept in an attempt “‘to retain 
the idea of progress as an organizing principle in the study of man”’ (p. 34). 

She shows that Tylor’s formulation of the concept is vague, clothed in analogies 
and metaphors. While he synthesized the assumptions of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, he failed to clarify them or make them logically consistent. Yet so 
compulsive was the idea of ‘“‘progress’’ that his generation of anthropologists turned 
en masse to “survivals” as the key to social evolution. A full generation passed be- 
fore they began to inquire into what they were doing; Tylor survived the resulting 
wreckage largely because he had made so little use of his concept. 

In a brilliant last chapter, Miss Hodgen asks: ““Whs‘. ‘hen, is to be done with 
survivals, the developmental hypothesis, and the probiem of social change?”’ (p. 
176.) She sees no hope of retaining the doctrine, based as it is on the crumbling 
walls of developmentalism, particularly as the doctrine in its Tylorean form raises 


' The Doctrine of Survivals (American Anthropologist, Vol. 33, pp. 307-24, 1931). 
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more problems than it attempts to solve. In accordance with her thesis she expects 
“new instruments of navigation’’ to develop out of this period of criticism and 
doubt. In support of her expectation the reviewer presents the trends of modern 
anthropology, particularly those in the fields of the analysis of culture and cultural 
change. 
FRED EGGAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Hundred Years of Anthropology. T. K. PENNIMAN. (400 pp. $4.50. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936.) 


Mr Penniman divides the history of anthropological thought into four periods. 
The first, or Formulary, period begins with Herodotus and ends in 1835. The sec- 
ond, the Convergent, begins in 1835 and ends with the appearance of Origin of 
Species. There seems to be little justification for the dividing line 1835 except that 
the book was to be called A Hundred Years of Anthropology. The Constructive period 
begins with Darwin’s great work and ends in 1900, “‘when Mendel’s earlier dis- 
coveries first became generally recognized.”’ The Critical period takes us up to 1935. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, by far the best part of this history is that portion 
which deals with anthropological thought prior to 1880, or thereabout. In an inter- 
esting and effective manner, the author shows how various streams of thought, 
flowing from travel and from geological, paleontological, biological, sociological, 
and philosophic studies grew and gradually merged, forming the science of anthro- 
pology, the ‘‘master science’ which synthesizes and integrates all of the scientific 
studies of Man. The account of modern anthropology, say from 1870 or 1880 on, 
while broad in scope and rich in facts, seems to be lacking in grasp of the basic 
problems and main currents of anthropological development. A great deal of this 
history consists of a recitation of names of men and their books, arranged under 
logical headings rather than a critical exposition of what different groups of an- 
thropologists have been doing and are now trying to do. Although acknowledging 
the ‘‘tremendous importance”’ of ‘‘those who collected the evidence,’”’ the author 
has very little indeed to say of those who did the work, what they have done, and 
the methods by which they have accomplished it. His emphasis has been rather 
upon ‘‘the use made of the evidence.’”’ As a consequence, the work bears the stamp 
of the library; the flavor of the field worker is virtually absent. 

It seems quite plain that Darwin is the real “hero” of Mr Penniman’s story. 
It was Darwin ‘“‘who provided the evolutionist view of nature which . . . integrated 
all these studies, and thus made possible the Science of Man as a unified subject.” 
“With Darwin, the history of Anthropology as a single, though many-sided science, 
begins.” And “for the next forty years, the great pioneers in the study of Anthro- 
pology in all its branches followed Darwinian principles.’’ And today, anthropology 
is about to get “a fresh start from Darwin’s principles.’’ In the reviewer’s judg- 
ment, the author has greatly exaggerated the role played by Darwin, especially in 
cultural anthropology, but this point cannot be argued here. 
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It is no doubt easy for one to overestimate the importance of scientists of one’s 
own country and, correspondingly, to underestimate those of other lands. But the 
reviewer believes that many non-American anthropologists will feel, as he does, 
that Mr Penniman has failed, on the whole, to give American anthropology and 
anthropologists the attention and credit to which they are entitled. Morgan ex- 
cepted, there are only passing references to American anthropologists prior to 1900. 
Franz Boas is disposed of in three sentences, plus a short passage written by him 
to characterize the work of another. Hrdlitka gets three sentences; Goldenweiser, 
Dixon, and Gregory one each. Bandelier, Holmes, C. Thomas, and J. W. Fewkes 
get two sentences in all; N. C. Nelson shares one sentence with two others. There is 
mention of Sapir’s Time Perspective, but not a word of his linguistic studies. Hooton, 
Kidder, and Cushing are listed in the bibliography at the end of the book but are 
not mentioned in the text. There is no mention whatsoever of Kroeber, Lowie, 
G. A. Dorsey, Goddard, Gatschet, MacCurdy, Mooney, Starr, A. F. Chamberlain, 
Tozzer, Spinden, Morley, Spier, Parsons, Cole, Speck, Michelson, Laufer, Linton, 
Putnam, Guthe, Strong, F. H. H. Roberts, Pilling, Todd, J. P. and M. R. Harring- 
ton, A. C. Parker, Swanton, Hodge, Gifford, Waterman, e/ al. Neither is there men- 
tion of the studies of primitive music carried on in America by Densmore, Helen H. 
Roberts, Herzog, and others; nor of the fruitful researches in ethnobotany, dendro- 
chronology, and ceramic analysis. 

A number of errors unfortunately mar this work: A. B. Lewis for A. B. Ellis 
(p. 240); Caspian for Capsian (p. 333); E. L. Hewitt is listed as author of Orenda 
and a Definition of Religion and also of Ancient Life in the American South-West 
(p. 379); J. N. B. Hewitt is the author of the first, E. L. Hewett author of the second. 

The appendix contains “‘A chronological list of men and events in the history of 
anthropology” (which, incidentally, includes Uncle Tom’s Cabin but not The League 
of the Iroquois, which Powell called ‘‘the first scientific account of an Indian tribe 
ever given to the world”’), a list of “anthropological museums, societies, and periodi- 
cals in various countries of the world,” and a twenty-one page bibliography. 

It is not difficult, of course, to find fault with a work as comprehensive as this, 
which, after all, was written for the layman rather than the specialist. Encyclopedic 
knowledge, fine balance and judgment, and keen insight are all required to an ex- 
ceptional degree. With the exception of Haddon’s little book of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, this is the only history of anthropology that we have in English. Mr 
Penniman is to be congratulated for having undertaken so formidable a task. As 
for achievement, let him who can do better begin at once. 

A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Materials from the Archives of Lewis H. Morgan. I. VINNtKov (ed.). (Academy of 
Sciences, USSR. Moscow, 1935.) 


This volume contains thirty-four letters written by various persons to Morgan. 
There are five from Bachofen, four from Lorimer Fison, two short ones from Darwin, 
two from Maine, two from Powell, and one each from Henry Adams, Bandelier, 
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Herbert Spencer, W. P. Garrison, Hale, W. C. Bryant, and others. The letters ap- 
pear in the language in which they were originally written (four of Bachofen’s are in 
English) and also in Russian translation. The editor’s notes on these letters, how- 
ever, appear only in Russian. 

A very interesting table, prepared by Morgan (for inclusion in Ancient Society 
as the reviewer believes) is published here for the first time. It consists of two paral- 
lel columns and is almost four pages long. In the left hand column are listed ‘‘Prog- 
ress of Inventions and Discoveries’ through the various stages of savagery and 
barbarism. In the right hand column are listed events in ‘“The Growth of Institu- 
tions,’ showing the correlation of the social culture with the technological. 

A list of Morgan’s published and unpublished writings, including a brief de- 
scription of some of his scientific journals, and two English reviews of Ancient 
Society (one by Tylor; both in Russian) are included. There is also a list of correc- 
tions to Ancient Society made by Morgan himself; they are, for the most part, typo- 
graphical in character. There are several photostatic reproductions of letters, and 
two photographs: one of Morgan, the other of his residence in Rochester. 


Lesire A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Tales That Dead Men Tell. J. E. Pearce. (Anthropological Papers, University of 
Texas, Vol. 1, No. 1 [Bulletin, No. 3537]. 123 pp., 14 pls., chart. Austin, Texas: 
University of Texas, 1935.) 

This small and unpretending book is a gem of penetrating and analytical phi- 
losophy presented in the guise of an archaeological treatise. It is pure gold in the 
sense that it is pure intelligence. The time-vision and the space-vision of Pearce 
are both of widest extent. Half a million years at least of human history, made 
known to us by archaeology, by history, and by kindred sciences, are drawn upon 
for concrete facts; and nearly all regions of our little earthball provide each one its 
quota of illuminating knowledge. 

In short, Pearce shows us here how great a teacher the past can be for us if we 
are but generous and wise enough to learn the lesson. Too often we of the human 
kind have not been so; dogmatic faith divorced from factual bases has often led us 
astray; or a blind and irrational adherence to traditional forms which have lost 
their meaning and therefore their justification has sometimes produced a general 
cultural stagnation. In such cases the past’s lessons have been perverted in such a 
way as to do far more harm than good. But, as Pearce makes very clear (especially 
on pages 84-98), it is in the freedom to select, to appraise, to analyse, and to adapt 
the offerings of the past that the true and fruitful value of archaeological and his- 
torical study lies. To enhance the perfection of these different, but allied, processes 
we need properly organized museums with appropriate collections, and, equally, 
we need libraries replete with the best interpretative and descriptive literature. 
Specimens and books together aid the student to understand the lessons of the past 
without becoming intellectually enslaved by its previous phases in their authori- 
tarian aspect. 
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Pearce’s message is this: We, willingly, or not, are the product of all that man 
has done or has been in the entire history of human life. If we can learn to draw 
upon our heritage without losing our intellectual freedom of choice and of adapta- 
tion, we can build for the future a society strongly rooted in a beneficial tradition. 
But the past must be our teacher, not, as too often hitherto, our master. Properly 
used, the past, working through the channels provided by archaeology and history, 
can show us beauty of many kinds, a wide range of technical knowledge, and in- 
numerable social formule to be adapted or rejected as we deem best. These, and 
many other things, constitute the message which Dead Men would convey to us 
through the tongueless artifacts which they have left behind. It is for us to see to it 
that the ears of our minds be sufficiently acute to apprehend and to utilize their 
faint and subtle whisper. 

Puitie AINSWORTH MEANS 


PoMFRET, CONNECTICUT 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 
North America 


Alford, Thomas Wildcat (Florence Drake, ed.). Civilisation (xiii, 203 pp. $2.50. Norman, 
Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936). [Shawnee.] 

Barbour, Erwin, and C. Bertrand Schultz. Palaeontological and Geologic Consideration of Early 
Man in Nebraska (Bulletin, Nebraska State Museum 1, No. 45: 432-50, 1936). 

Black, Glenn A., et al. Excavation of the Nowlin Mound (Indiana History Bulletin 13, No. 7: 
201-305, 1936). 

Boas, Franz. Kwakiutl Tales. New Series (Part 1. $4.00. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1936). 

Castetter, Edward F. Ethnobiological Studies in the American Southwest. I, Uncultivated Plants 
Used as Sources of Food (University of New Mexico Bulletin 266; Biological Series 4, 
No. 1, 1935). 

Castetter, Edward F., and Ruth M. Underhill. Ethnobiological Studies in the American South- 
west. II, The Ethnobiology of the Papago Indians (University of New Mexico Bulletin 275; 
Biological Series 4, No. 3, 1935). 

Caywood, Louis R. and Edward H. Spicer. Tuszigool. The Excavation and Repair of a Ruin on 
the Verde River near Clarkdale, Arizona (119 pp., pl. [Prescott, Arizona], 1935). 

Cressman, L. S. Archaeological Survey of the Guano Valley in Southeastern Oregon (University 
of Oregon Monographs, Studies in Anthropology No. 1. 48 pp., map. $0.50. Eugene, Ore., 
1936). 

Densmore, Frances. Cheyenne and Arapaho Music (Southwest Museum Papers 10. 111 pp., 
7 pls., fig., 72 songs. $1.00. Los Angeles, 1936). 

Fenton, William N. An Outline of Seneca Ceremonies at Coldspring Longhouse (Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology 9. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936). 

Gifford, E. W. Northeastern and Western Yavapai (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology 34, No. 4, 1936). 

Hawley, Florence M. Field Manual of Prehistoric Southwestern Pottery Types (University of 
New Mexico Bulletin, Anthropological Series 1, No. 4, 1936). 

Herzog, George. Research in Primitive and Folk Music in the United States (Bulletin, American 
Council of Learned Societies 24: 561-657. $0.25. Washington, 1936). 

Ives, Ronald L. Some Papago Migrations in the Sonoyta Valley, Sonora (Masterkey 10, No. 5: 
161-67, 1936). 

de Laguna, Frederica. An Archaeological Reconnaissance of the Middle and Lower Yukon Valley, 
Alaska (American Antiquity 2, No. 1: 6-12, 1936). 

Lips, Julius E. Trap Systems among the Montagnais-Naskapi Indians of Laborador Peninsula 
(Smirre Meddelanden 13. 38 pp. Kr. 3. Stockholm: Statens Etnografiska Museum, 1936). 

Martin, Paul S. Lowry Ruin in Southwestern Colorado (Anthropological Series, Field Museum 
of Natural History 23, No. 1. Chicago: Field Museum Press, 1936). 

McClintock, Walter. Painted Tipis and Picture-Wriling of the Blackfoot Indians (Masterkey 
10, No. 4: 121-33, 1936). 

McGregor, John C. Dating the Eruption of Sunset Crater, Arizona (American Antiquity 2, 
No. 1: 15-26, 1936). 

Morgan, William. Human-W olves among the Navaho (Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology 11. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936). 

Murdock, George Peter. Rank and Potlatch among the Haida (Yale University Publications in 
Anthropology 13. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936). 
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Patterson, J. T. The Corner-Tang Flint Artifacts of Texas (Anthropological Papers, University 
of Texas 1, No. 4. Austin: University of Texas, 1936). 

Pay6én, José Garcia. Génesis del Indio Americano y Origen de las Culiuras Aborigenes de Ameri- 
canas (Anales del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y Etnografia, Epoca 5a, 1, 
No. 3: 423-66, 1934). 

Rainey, Froelich G. Eskimo Chronology (Proceedings, National Academy of Sciences 22, No. 6: 
357-02, 1936). 

del Rio, Pablo Martinez. Los Origenes Americanos (xiii, 277 pp. figs. Mexico: Porrua Hermanos, 
1936). 

Roberts, Helen H. Musical Areas in Aboriginal North America (Yale University Publications 
in Anthropology 12. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936). 

Sides, Dorothy Smith. Decorative Art of the Southwestern Indians (50 pls. $17.50. Santa Ana, 
California: Fine Arts Press, 1936). 

Steward, Julian H. Myths of the Owens Valley Paiute (University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology 34, No. 5. iii, 85 pp. $0.75. Berkeley, 1936). 

Steward, Julian H. Pueblo Material Culture in Western Utah (University of New Mexico Bul- 
letin, Anthropological Series 1, No. 3: 1-64, 1936). 

Toffelmier, Gertrude, and Katharine Luomala. Dreams and Dream Interpretations of the 
Dieguetio Indians of Southern California (Psychoanalytic Quarterly 5, No. 2: 195-225, 
1936). 

Voeglin, C. F. The Shawnee Female Deity (Yale University Publications in Anthropology 10. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936). 

Walker, Winslow M. The Troyville Mounds, Catahoula Parish, La. (Bulletin, Bureau of 
American Ethnology 113, 1936). 

Wedel, Waldo Rudolph. An Introduction to Pawnee Archaeology (Bulletin, Bureau of American 
Ethnology 112, 1936). 

Whorf, B. L. The Punctual and Segmentative Aspects of Verbs in Hopi (Language 12, No. 2: 
127-31, 1936). 

Wissler, Clark. Distribution of Deaths among American Indians (Human Biology 8, No. 2: 
223-31, 1936). [Dakota.] 

Mexico, Central and South America 

Angel de Tuya. Die Anthropomor phe Proto-Chimu-Keramik (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 67, 
Nos. 5—6: 265-69, 1936). 

Bennett, W. C. Excavations in Bolivia (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural 
History 35, Pt. 4. $1.75. New York: American Museum of Natural History, 1936). 

Beyer, Hermann. Another Mayan Hieroglyph for ““Day’’ (American Antiquity 2, No. 1: 13-14, 
1936). 

Clément, André. Contribution a I’ Etude de la Métallurgie Précolombienne (Journal, Société 
des Américanistes 27, No. 2: 417-58, 1935). 

Gusinde, Martin. Planias Medicinales que los Indios Araucanos Recomiendan (Anthropos 31, 
Nos. 3-4: 555-71, 1936). 

d’Harcourt, Raoul. Deux Instruments de Musique des Peuples Mochica (Journal, Société des 
Américanistes 27, No. 2: 459-61, 1935). 

Hewett, Edgar L. Ancient Life in Mexico and Central America ($4.00. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1936). 

Karsten, Rafael. Arrow-poisons and Narcotics in Western Amazonas (Ethnological Studies 2: 
68-77. Gothenberg: Gothenberg Museum, 1936). 
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Krause, Fritz. Die Waurd-Indianer des Schingt-Quellgebieles, Zentral-Brazilien (Mitteilungs- 
blatt der Gesellschaft fiir Vélkerkunde, No. 7: 14-31, Leipzig, 1936). 

Latcham, Ricardo E. La Agricultura Precolombiana en Chile y los Paises vecinos (336 pp. 
[Santiago], 1936). 

Linné, S. Archaeological Field Work in Chiriqui, Panama (Ethnos 1, No. 4: 95-102, 1936). 

Mason, J. Alden. Archaeology of Santa Marta, Colombia. The Tairona Culture. Pt. 2, Sec. 1 
(Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History 20, No. 2, 1936). 

Métraux, A. Les Indiens Uro-Cipaya de Carangas (Journal, Société des Américanistes 27, No. 
2: 325-415, 1935). 

Mukerji, Dhirendra Nath. A Correlation of the Maya and Hindu Calendars (Indian Culture 2, 
No. 4: 685-92). 

Parsons, Elsie Clews. Mitla: Town of Souls (xix, 590 pp., 51 pls., 11 figs., 3 maps. $4.00. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936). 

Rosenblat, Angel. Los Olomacos y Taparitas de los Llanos de V enesuela (Tierre Firme 2, No. 1: 
131-53, 1936). 

Ryden, Stig. Skalpierung bei den Tobaindianern (Ethnological Studies 1: 26-34. Gothenberg: 
Gothenberg Museum, 1935). 

Santesson, C. G. Pfeil- und Fischgift aus Kolumbian und Ekuador (Ethnological Studies 2: 
15-29. Gothenberg: Gothenberg Museum, 1936). 

Schulz, R. P. C. Zur Chronologie der Maya II (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 67, Nos. 5-6: 321 
31, 1936). 

Serrano, Antonio. Filiagdo Linguistica Charrtia (Revista do Instituto Historicé e Geografico 
do Rio Grande do Sul 16: 103-108, 1936). 

Snethlage, Emil Heinrich. Nachrichten iiber die Pauserna-Guarayi, die Siriono am Rio Baures 
und die S. Simonianes in der Nihe der Serra S. Simon (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 67, Nos. 
5-6: 278-93, 1936). 

Thompson, J. Eric. Archaeology of South America (Anthropology Leaflet, Field Museum of 
Natural History 33. 160 pp., 12 pls. 19 figs. $0.75. Chicago: Field Museum Press, 1936). 

Wassén, Henry. An Archaeological Siudy in the Western Colombian Cordillera (Ethnological 
Studies 2: 30-67. Gothenberg: Gothenberg Museum, 1936). 

Wassén, Henry. Notes on Southern Groups of Chocé Indians in Colombia (Ethnological Studies 
1: 35-182. Gothenberg: Gothenberg Museum, 1935). 

Weitlaner, Roberto. Canciones Otomies (Journal, Société des Américanistes 27, No. 2: 303-24, 
1935). 

Yacolev, E., and F. L. Herrera. El Mundo Vegetal de los Antiquos Peruanos (Revista del 
Museo Nacional, Lima 3, No. 2: 243-322, 1934; 4, No. 1: 31-102, 1935). 


Africa 

Arkell, A. J. Forms of the Talhakim and the Tandghilit |the Agades Cross| as Adopted from the 
Tuareg by Various West African Tribes (Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute 65: 
307-309, 1935). 

Arkell, A. J. Some Tuareg Ornaments and their Connection with India (Journal, Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute 65: 297-306, 1935). 

Brelsford, V. History and Customs of the Basala (Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute 65: 
205-15, 1935). 

Césard, Edmond. Le Muhaya (L’ Afrique Orientale) (Anthropos 31, Nos. 3—4: 489-508, 1936). 

Cline, Walter. Notes on the People of Siwah and El Garah in the Libyan Desert (General Series 
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in Anthropology 4. 64 pp., 28 figs. $0.90. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Com- 
pany, 1936). 

Edmond, Verhulpen. Baluba et Balubaisés du Katanga (534 pp. 150 fr. Anvers, Belgium: 
L’Avenir Belge, 1936). 

Griffiths, J. B. Glimpses of a Nyika Tribe (Waduruma) (Journal, Royal Anthropological In- 
stitute 65: 267-96, 1935). 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF CRANIAL DEFORMITY IN THE 
PUEBLO AREA 


Physical anthropologists are agreed only on the technique for obtaining certain 
fundamental measurements. As long as an observer gives his basic measurements 
according to the established rules, he is free to analyze them with modern biometric 
methods, or not, as he sees fit. 

The same cannot be said of descriptions of morphological characters. Although 
these are probably more important than measurements in racial analysis, they are 
more elusive and certainly more tedious. Nevertheless, it has long been customary 
to describe in some detail many of those characters that are not easily recorded by 
metrical means. This procedure is especially desirable in dealing with small numbers 
of specimens. 

The recent report by Dr Gerhardt von Bonin! on the skeletal material from the 
Lowry area, southwestern Colorado, is disappointing chiefly for the reason that it 
neglects simple description for the more spectacular methods of the Pearsonian 
school. I wish to call attention to an observation that escaped Dr von Bonin and 
which leads to a more important conclusion than any of those which he derives by 
more elaborate means. 

One of the most characteristic features of the Pueblo skull is its artificial de- 
formity. Dr von Bonin represents the type of this deformity in his specimens with 
a few contour drawings and photographs, and dismisses the subject with the follow- 
ing statements: 

Unfortunately, occipital flattening, present in almost all skulls, has played havoc with the 
shape of the brain case so that for purposes of comparison only the face can be used (p. 146). 

Deformation in the Southwest was a comparatively simple and in all likelihood quite 
unintentional affair, due to no more than a hard cradleboard, to which the babies were firmly 
strapped and which exerted a pressure on the occiput, centered apparently in the obelionic 
region (p. 166). 


To those familiar with cranial deformity in the Southwest the thought may occur 
that obelion is rather high to be the center of occipital flattening. As a matter of fact 
Dr von Bonin is not describing the ordinary type of deformation. Had he compared 
his specimens with those illustrated in the Pecos report? and also in Retzius’ re- 
port on Nordenskiéld’s material from the Mesa Verde,’ he would have noticed that 
a type of cranial deformity occurs in southwestern Colorado that is different from 


1 Paul S. Martin, Lowry Ruin in Southwestern Colorado; Masonry of Lowry Ruin and of 
the Southwest, by Lawrence Roys; Skeletal Material from the Lowry Area, by Gerhardt von 
Bonin (Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. 23, No. 1, 1936). 

2 E. A. Hooton, The Indians of Pecos Pueblo, a Siudy of their Skeletal Remains (New 
Haven, 1930). 

3G. Retzius, Human Remains from the Cliff Dwellings of the Mesa Verde (Stockholm, 
1893). 
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that at Pecos. In the latter case the plane of flattening is essentially at right angles 
to the eye-ear (Frankfort) horizontal and truly may be called “occipital;”’ in the 
former, however, this plane is inclined at an angle of 50°-60° to the horizontal and 
and has been named “Jambdoid’” (lambda, not obelion, is the center). 

In all justice to Dr von Bonin, it may be said that this oversight is due in part 
to an almost universal disrespect for the feature in question. Many physical an- 
thropologists seem to believe unconsciously that cranial deformity exists solely to 
thwart their studies, and hence when working with such material dismiss this fea- 
ture summarily. That cranial deformity has important implications in the South- 
west should become evident from the following considerations. 

I have in preparation at the present time a report on the skeletal remains from 
Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, and especially Pueblo Bonito. On the basis of this 
study I stated® at a recent meeting of the American Association of Physical An- 
thropologists held in New Haven, that the lambdoid type of deformity prevails 
in the Chaco Canyon (in at least 90 percent of cases) in contrast to Pecos where the 
occipital type prevails (90 percent). Also I pointed out that from an examination 
of the collections in the United States National Museum (see Catalogue of Crania® 
for localities), as well as from the literature, it appears that the lambdoid type of 
deformity is limited, except for odd cases, to the Chaco area and to southwestern 
Colorado. Roberts’ collections from Zufii Reservation, New Mexico, and “!lan- 
town, Arizona (both Pueblo I)? show the same type of deformity and are here 
grouped with the Chaco. 

From Dr von Bonin’s illustrations it is manifest that the crania from the Lowry 
area of southwestern Colorado include five with typical lambdoid deformity. There 
is no information concerning the other eight. Obviously, this finding in the Lowry 
area, as far as reported, agrees with my earlier statement. 

Now it appears that the Lowry ruin supplies cultural evidence that points to 
the neighborhood of Chaco Canyon. Martin concludes that 


The presence at this site of Chacoan pottery, masonry, and massive walls can only be 
explained by postulating that certain cultural elements from the Little Colorado-Puerco focus 
moved northward, reaching the site under discussion some time in the eleventh century of 
our era. 


* Hooton, op. cit., p. 37. 

5 See abstract No. 29 (American Journal of Physical Anthropology, Vol. 21, No. 2, Suppl., 
1936). 

6 A. Hrdlitka, Catalogue of Human Crania in the United States National Museum Collec- 
tions; Pueblos, Southern Utah Basket-Makers, Navaho (Proceedings, United States National 
Museum, Vol. 78, Article 2, 1931). 

7 F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., A Prehistoric Village on the Zuni Reservation, New Mexico (Ex- 
plorations and Field-Work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1930, Publication 3111), pp. 
177-86; An Arizona Village of a Thousand Years Ago (Explorations and Field-Work of the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1933, Publication 3235), pp. 41-43. 

8 Martin, op. cit., pp. 204-205. 
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It should be apparent that the finding regarding cranial deformity fits in with 
this cultural evidence. However, it should not be assumed that the situation is en- 
tirely clarified; skeletal materials from southwestern Colorado are still scarce and 
the occipital type of deformity does occur there. Indeed, the geographical distribu- 
tion and archaeological horizons of these types of deformation remain to be more 
fully defined for the whole Southwest. 

It may be admitted, with Hooton,’ that the lambdoid type of deformity is diffi- 
cult of explanation. Nevertheless, 1 am convinced that it is of an artificial nature. 
Unless some other explanation is forthcoming, the cultural implication seems to be 
that cradleboards differing in type or with different accessories were in use in these 
two parts of the Pueblo area. Since the few cradleboards that have survived in the 
regions concerned" show few differences in the principles of construction, this as- 
sumption cannot be verified. However, the matter is seemingly of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant bringing it to the attention of cultural anthropologists. 


T. D. STEWART 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION THEORY 
AND AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL CULTURE 

In a review published in 1930 Professor Radcliffe-Brown takes me to task for 
interpreting certain aspects of Australian social culture in terms of the geographical 
distribution theory.' In general his objections seem to be concerned more with the 
method of approach because it is historical than with the conclusions expressed. 
He stresses the point that some of my sources of information are unreliable and in- 
accurate in details—which I do not question, since much of my evidence was taken 
from the early writers—yet it is important to note that he makes no claim that 
their correction would in any way alter the general results. In respect to some of the 
conclusions it is said that there is nothing very new. No claims were made that 
they were new, and he seems to have completely missed the point that the distribu- 
tional approach had independently arrived at the same results attained from other 
points of view. 

In my application of the theory in 1928 I was interested in determining the 
chronological relationship and the respective places of origin of the ideas of dividing 


® Hooton, op. cit., p. 37. 

10 A. V. Kidder and S. J. Guernsey, Archaeological Explorations in Northeastern Arizona 
(Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 65, 1919), pp. 164-67; N. M. Judd, The Excava- 
tion and Repair of Betatakin (Proceedings, United States National Museum, Vol. 77, Article 5, 
1930), pp. 65-66; S. J. Guernsey, Explorations in Northeastern Arizona (Papers, Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. 12, No. 1, 1931), 
pp. 105-106. 

1 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Review of D. S. Davidson, The Chronological Aspects of Certain 


Australian Social Institutions as Inferred from Geographical Distribution (Oceania, Vol. 1, 
No. 3, 1930). 
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the tribe into two, four, and eight social divisions. On the basis of the incomplete 
and even inaccurate data available to me at that time the essential conclusions 
reached from the distributional angle were that the eight sub-section system de- 
veloped from the four section system, that both were indigenous to Australia, that 
the latter was an outgrowth of the moiety system, and that moieties had their origin 
outside of the continent. These conclusions are admitted by Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown even though he disapproves of the means by which I reached them. He states 
. .. The development of the eight sub-section system out of the four-section system is indeed 
fairly obvious and hardly to be disputed, and we may quite well suppose that it had its origin 
somewhere within its present area of distribution. There also seems to be no harm in supposing 
that the system of four sections had its origin in Australia, since it is unknown outside the 
continent. 


In respect to moieties he continues 

... The view that the division into moieties came into Australia from Melanesia is, however, 
not by any means so acceptable. Dr. Davidson entirely neglects to consider the possibility of 
the functional correlation of the moiety system with the Australian-Dravidian type of kinship 
system. . . . If we must have hypothetical reconstructions of history a much more plausible 
view would be that a single original form of social organization which still survives in South 
India, and of which a division into exogamous moieties is a frequent ‘hough nol invarialle® 
part, spread in ancient times from southern Asia into Australia and also into Melanesia. 


Thus he proposes that a moiety system was carried several thousands of miles to 
Australia and Melanesia but condemns me for suggesting that it traveled over the 
last part of this long route. In view of his claim that all peoples are constantly ex- 
perimenting with and changing their culture, I do not understand on what basis 
he can infer that the “survival’’ in modern India is the same as or even similar to 
the social structure of that region at that ancient time, undoubtedly many thou- 
sands of years ago, when the Australians left Asia. In addition he admits that 
moieties are not an invariable part of what he terms the Australian-Dravidian 
system, hence it is not inconsistent to suggest that the Australian tribes which lack 
moieties may have come without them before the idea of moieties arrived. 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown also objects to my regarding as similar in social 
structure the marginal Narrinyeri, Kurnai, Yuin, Melville Islanders, etc., all of 
whom lack sections and moieties. Incidentally evidence more recently published by 
him and by Dr Elkin‘ permits us to include now the peripheral Bardi of Dampier 
Land, the Nanda of the western coast, and many tribes along the Australian Bight 
and inland therefrom. However, Professor Radcliffe-Brown claims that these tribes 
cannot be considered as a unit because “‘. . . we know that they have different ferms 
of social organization.”’®> The system on Melville Island he describes as 


. an abnormal and quite exceptional modification of the same type of system that in the 


* Italics are mine. 3 Op. cit., p. 386. 

4A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Social Organization of Australian Tribes (Oceania, Vol. 1. 
1930); A. P. Elkin, The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes (Oceania, Vol. 2, No. 1, 
1931). 

5 Review, op. cil., p. 386. 
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Kariera tribe underlies the division into four sections, a type which is to be found in different 
varieties from Dravidian India to Fiji. . . . The Narrinyeri, on the other hand, have a system 
which is an aberrant form of the same type as that which in its full development and sys- 
tematization leads [sic] to the formation of the eight sub-sections.® 


Thus it would appear at first glance that I erred in regarding them as basically 
similar and as representative of Australian social structure before moieties and sec- 
tions were present. Obviously there are differences. However, my general statement 
that their social organizations represent a pre-moiety condition cannot be so much 
in error as claimed, for Professor Radcliffe-Brown later speaks of the same Melville 
Island and Narrinyeri systems as “‘. .. two very special varieties of the general 
Australian type of social organization.’’™ Such a basic historical relationship, dis- 
tant or otherwise, is all that I meant to imply. 

In respect to initiation ceremonies Professor Radcliffe-Brown has produced no 
facts to cause me to question the general conclusions in chronology I have drawn. 
Indeed he admits these conclusions are plausible. Should more complete evidence 
indicate different solutions I am more than willing to accept them. 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown goes on to say further of the geographical distribution 
theory that ‘‘. . . asa method of analysis, if it is to be really valid, it must be capable 
of being applied to any and every aspect of culture.’’® And I maintain that it is 
capable of being so applied, providing sufficient information is at hand. Unfortu- 
nately data are seldom as numerous as one wishes and too often are lacking for 
crucial areas. But such difficulties of application cannot be considered as valid con- 
demnations of the theory itself, nor can the theory be regarded as worthless if 
satisfactor:’ results cannot be attained in every instance as he insists. In respect to 
his own hypothesis that there is a “. . . correlation between the terminological clas- 
sification of kindred or relatives with the social classification’ he does not ask for 
invariable correlation but admits that 
consistency is not expected, but only a fairly close correlation “. . . in the majority 
of human societies.’’? He further admits that as the result of testing in various parts 
of the world not more than “‘. . . a fairly satisfactory degree of verification has been 


. an absolute, one-hundred-per-cent”’ 


attained” and insists that “. . . if some inconsistencies are found in certain societies 
this does not invalidate the hypothesis.’’? 

Where then, I ask, is the basis for criticism of the geographical distribution 
theory which makes no more pretentious claims for one hundred percent perfec 
tion and which also has been applied in various parts of the world with a fairly 
satisfactory degree of verification. That many mistakes have been made because of 
incomplete and inaccurate information and in interpretation is admitted, but these 
can be rectified when we know more about the application of the method through 
testings with diverse types of traits under various conditions in different cultures. 
I can make no better reply to Professor Radcliffe-Brown than his own remark to 


* Tbid., p. 386. The italics are mine. 

® Tbid., p. 370. 

7 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Kinship Terminologies in California (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 37, 1935, pp. 530-35), p. 531. 
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Professor Kroeber, that if he 


. . Should ask me to prove my hypothesis, I would answer (1) that I am doing my best, and 
(2) that it is easier to disprove a false hypothesis than to prove a true one.*® 


It is interesting to note that Professor Radcliffe-Brown now maintains that 
. . . It would save a great deal of unnecessary misunderstanding if ethnology on the one hand 
(related as it is to archaeology and history) and social anthropology or comparative sociology 
on the other, were recognized for what they are, two different disciplines having different 
aims, different methods, and different interests in field investigations.° 

D. S. Davipson 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KULTURKREISE AND STATISTICS 

I read with considerable interest Mr Kluckhohn’s article on the Kulturkreislehre 
which appeared in this journal, April-June, 1936.' It is almost unique in its con- 
sistent description of ethnological theory in the language of the epistemologist and 
logician. It is encouraging to find an ethnologist who realizes that it is impossible 
to draw any kind of inference or put forth any kind of argument without employing 
certain premises or assumptions regarding the source material, that it is desirable 
to distinguish between the logical validity of an argument and the truth of its 
premises, and that any generalization must be based on a representative sample of 
the totality of cases. These are elementary axioms but too often completely ignored. 
In reviewing contributions to the Kulturkreislehre, it seems to me rather strange 
that Mr Kluckhohn did not mention a number of statistical studies, most of which 
have appeared recently. These I have listed below. Not that these papers are indis- 
pensable to an understanding of such theory, but that they express a part of the 
method in a much more explicit form than the verbal efforts which he cites. These 
studies differ in a number of ways from the usual thing. They define their territorial 
and cultural universes. They list specifically the tribes or local groups, the culture 
elements, and the presence or absence of the elements among the local groups. They 
weight such data by treating each presence or absence as an equivalent unit. The 
correlations which follow yield a type of distributional summary which logically 
follows from the assumptions regarding the data. This is a relatively direct form of 
induction. Whether the selection and weighting of the tribes and traits, the correla- 
tion formula, or the inferences drawn from.the statistics are acceptable to the reader 
is another matter. The author of such a study has at least committed himself and 
is open to criticism or confirmation. While Mr Kluckhohn seems to fear the “‘atomi- 
zation”’ of culture necessary for such treatment (footnote 32), his frequent references 

to correlation and probability are completely meaningless without it. 
In the language of the contemporary empiricist, a Kulturkreis is simply a group 


8 Jbid., p. 532. Tbid., p. 535. 
1 Clyde Kluckhohn, Some Reflections on the Method and Theory of the Kulturkreislehre 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, 1936, pp. 157-96). 
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of traits which correlate relatively high amongst themselves and lower with other 
traits, a culture area a group of tribes which correlate relatively high amongst them- 
selves and lower with other tribes. Boundary lines can be determined from natural 
breaks in the intercorrelation table or can be arbitrarily drawn at certain limits 
such as Q,=.50. ‘‘Centers’’ or “‘climaxes’”’ are simply groups of tribes or traits 
within culture areas and Kulturkreise which show the highest correlations with each 
other as well as the other tribes or traits in the area or Kreise. The relation between 
these two types of distributional summary, which Mr Kluckhohn suggests in foot- 
note 52 might be worth knowing, is shown by Klimek in his work on California 
Indians. 

While it may be true that certain correlations which existed in the past have 
left no record in historical sources or contemporary ethnographical data, the ob- 
vious procedure is to start with demonstrable correlations and to end with hypothet- 
ical ones. Whatever the error inherent in historical reconstruction, it is obvious 
that this will only be multiplied by the half-hearted distributionalism which is still 
largely the rule. A mere recitation of what one thinks ought to be the salient features 
of a few intuitively determined Kulturkreise or culture areas is no proof whatsoever 
that such units are natural ones and have or have had any real existence. The most 
satisfactory proof so far devised is the correlation technique, examples of which in- 
clude the following: 

1911 Jan Czekanowski, Objektive Kriterien in der Ethnologie (Korrespondenzblatt der 
deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, Vol. 42, pp. 71-75). 

1934 Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf, Vélker- und Kuliurgruppen im westlichen Hinter- 
indien, dargestellt mit Hilfe des statistischen Verfahrens (Anthropos, Vol. 29, pp. 421-40). 

1934 S. Klimek and W. Milke, An Analysis of the Material Culture of the Tupi Peoples 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, pp. 71-91). 

1935 Helmut Petri, Typenanalyse der Geldformen Ozeaniens (Archiv fiir Anthropologie, 
Vol. 23, pp. 309-17). 

1935 S. Klimek, Culture Element Distributions: 1. The Structure of California Indian Cul- 
ture (University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 37, 
pp. 1-70). 

H. E. Driver 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PATERNITY IN AUSTRALIA 
Ever since the publication in 1899 of Spencer and Gillen’s The Native Tribes of 
Central Australia, the work in which it was first declared that there were aboriginal 
tribes in existence in Australia who possessed no knowledge whatsoever of the 
relationship between intercourse and pregnancy,' there has been a great deal of 
discussion concerning the nature of this ignorance and not a little controversy. The 
ground had long been prepared upon which such a discovery could fall with fruitful 


1 B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia (London, 1899) 
pp. 122-25. 
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advantage by the writings of the evolutionists, whose views were given a syncretic 
summarization in this connection by Hartland in 1894 in the first volume of his 
The Legend of Perseus, in which the suggestion was put forward that ‘‘the world- 
wide-story-incident of Supernatural Birth” probably originated in a period when 
the physical relationship between father and child was imperfectly understood, or 
rather, not understood at all.* It remained for Spencer and Gillen to provide the 
proof that tribes exhibiting such a nescience of the facts of procreation actually 
existed in central Australia. 

In 1903 W. E. Roth published the first independent confirmation of the existence 
of a similar nescience among the North Queensland tribes.* 

In 1904 Spencer and Gillen published their observations on the northern tribes 
of central Australia among whom they found to exist a precisely similar nescience 
of the facts of procreation as they had first reported for the Central tribes.‘ 

In September 1905 J. G. Frazer published his now famous development of Spen- 
cer and Gillen’s findings in this connection in the form of his theory of conceptional 
totemism.® Not quite two months later Andrew Lang launched his attack upon buth 
this theory and the findings of Spencer and Gillen.® 

And from that day to this there has been an unceasing stream of writing devoted 
to this subject, reports of field-workers, discussions original and otherwise, and a 
great deal of expressing of doubts. I have calculated that during the last thirty years 
an average of about ten papers and books per annum, largely devoted to the dis- 
cussion of what still remains the problem of the procreative beliefs of the Australian 
aborigines, have regularly made their appearance, not to mention the numerous 
references to the subject in the more general sociological literature. 

In recent years the subject has received a definite fillip as a result of the publica- 
tion of Professor Malinowski’s researches among the Trobriand Islanders.’ 

To read all this published material is enough to turn one’s hair gray, but if one 
is able to struggle through to the end what transpires is this: 

By far the largest number of field-workers assert that the Austral‘ans are igno- 
rant of the relationship between intercourse and childbirth. 

Some field-workers state that whilst the tribes investigated by them have held 
the ‘‘mystical’’ beliefs of the Arunta type, yet they have also known that coitus is 
necessary before childbirth can occur. 


2 E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus (London, 1894), Vol. 1. 

3 W. E. Roth, Superstition, Magic, and Medicine. North Queensland Ethnography (Bulle- 
tin, Home Secretary’s Department, No. 5, Brisbane, 1903). 

4 B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia (London, 1904), 
pp. 281-332. 

5 J. G. Frazer, Beginnings of Religion and Totemism among the Australian Aborigines, 
Pt. II (Fortnightly Review, Vol. 84, 1905, pp. 452-66). 

® A. Lang, The Secret of the Totem (London, 1905). 

7 B. Malinowski, Baloma: The S pirits of the Dead in the Trobriand Islands (Journal, Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. 46, 1916, pp. 353-430); Fatherhood in Primitive Psychology 
(London, 1927); The Sexual Life of Savages (London, 1929). 
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The discussers of the evidence are of two kinds, critical and uncritical. One 
group of critical discussers assert that the Australians may be ignorant of the rela- 
tionship between intercourse and pregnancy to-day, though even this is doubtful, 
but granting that it is so, it seems highly probable that they were not always so 
ignorant, and that their present ignorance is due to the repression or gradual ob- 
fuscation of knowledge which became incompatible with later developed spiritual 
beliefs; psychology, as Lang put it, obscuring physiology. 

Another group of critical discussers assert that there is no reason to believe that 
the present nescience was ever preceded by a knowledge of the facts. 

The uncritical discussers simply ‘‘naively”’ 
investigators that the nescience exists and is complete. 

It is unfortunately quite impossible within the scope of this article to attempt to 
consider the merits either of the field reports or the discussions of them, but since 
in the pages of this journal* Mr Donald Thomson has recently joined forces with 
those discussers who believe that the ignorance of physiological paternity is not 


accept the statements of the early 


primitive wherever found to-day, but is a condition resulting from the superimposi- 
tion of certain animistic beliefs upon an older dogma, and since, as Mr Thomson 
says, the matter is of interest and importance, I propose a discussion of his paper 
with a view to indicating something of the difficulties with which the ethnological 
mind has to contend when confronted with a matter ostensibly so simple as the 
determination of whether or not a particular people makes a connection between 
intercourse and childbirth. 

In an extremely interesting paper on the Koko Ya’o and neighboring tribes on 
the east coast of Cape York Peninsula’ Mr Thomson stated that these tribes pos- 
sessed a knowledge of physiological paternity, the child being regarded as the prod- 
uct of the seminal fluid of the father, whereas the mother was regarded as “‘nothing.”’ 

Mr Thomson appears to have been under the impression that such findings were 
unique for any Australian tribe, but as long ago as 1893 B. H. Purcell reporting on 
the Workii, a tribe who live not far distant to the northwest of the Cape York 
peoples, make known the existence of a very similar belief in the virtues of seminal 
fluid. Thus he writes in connection with the Bora ceremony: 

After the third initiation into this remarkable ceremony the youth is made to drink semen 
that is taken from six or as many young clean gins and blacks as may be in the camp at the 
Bora ground. No gins are admitted to the ceremony other than these. When an old man is 
dying, they do exactly the same. They hold that as semen brought them into the world, it 
should keep them alive and from dying; and when a man dies they think that the semen 
germinates and even comes through the earth again and appears in the form of a white man or 
something else, often a star.’® 


8 D. F. Thomson, Fatherhood in the Wik Monkan Tribe (American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, 
1936, pp. 374-93). 

*D. F. Thomson, The Hero Cult, Initiation and Totemism on Cape York (Journal, Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. 63, 1933, pp. 453-537). 

1° B. H. Purcell, Rites and Customs of Australian Aborigines (Verhandlungen, Berliner 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Vol. 25, 1893, pp. 286-89). 
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Writing in 1931 Professor W. Lloyd Warner gives an account of his experiences 
among the tribes of northern Arnhem Land, North Australia. During his first nine 
months of work among them he “‘could find no indication of any knowledge what- 
soever about physiological conception,” yet “there were strong indications that 
there was an understanding of the true nature of the physical function of the father.”’ 

The second time [writes Professor Warner] I entered the area I determined to go into this 
matter further, since the people I studied were but a continuation of the central tribes on 
which Spencer and Gillen reported. An occasion arose in which I could inquire directly of cer- 
tain old men just what the semen did when it entered the uterus of a woman. They all looked 
ai me with much contempt for being so ignorant and informed me that “that was what made 
babies.” 


Thus when Mr Thomson published his first paper there were already in existence 
at least two separate and independent accounts for the general region reported upon 
by Mr Thomson of tribes possessing a knowledge of the role played by the seminal 
fluid in producing conception. 

Mr Thomson has taken great pains to show, and he has done so very success- 
fully, the considerable effects produced by Papuan cultural influences upon Cape 
York culture. But what neither he nor Professor Warner have taken any pains to 
point out is that for the last thirty years this region has also been steadily infiltrated 
by appreciable white influences. Apart from the possibility that the tribes in this 
general region may have acquired their ‘“‘knowledge”’ of the virtues of seminal fluid 
from Papuan sources, for which the evidence is exceedingly strong, we have also to 
reckon with the possibility that these tribes may have acquired this knowledge, in 
part at least, from white sources. In this connection W. E. H. Stanner, reporting on 
the Daly River tribes of North Australia, has some illuminating remarks. He writes: 

It is clear . . . that two theories of sex exist side by side: (a) a mystical theory of the type 
commonly found in Australian cultures, and (b) a barely understood, confused version of 
orthodox theory learned from whites. The emphasis in belief ranges from tribes like the Mulluk 
Mulluk and Madngella, which have completely forgotten their own mystical theory (which 
undoubtedly existed) to bush tribes with only the most imperfect knowledge «f white beliefs. 
In tribes (like the Marithiel) where the beliefs co-exist in some definite form, the framing 
of the question governs the answer one receives. . . . In the pure native theory the sexual 
act seems to have mostly an erotic significance, but in the altered belief it is considered to be 
in some way concerned with pregnancy. How or why is not known.” 


Mr Lauriston Sharp reporting on the Yir-Yiront, who live along the western 
coast of Cape York Peninsula in the vicinity of the mouth of the Coleman River, 
states that according to native belief ‘‘children are sent out from spirit centres only 
when people copulate; but it is not the intercourse, but rather the immigration of 
the ‘spirit child’ which causes a pregnancy.”’™ 


1 W. Lloyd Warner, Birth Control in Primitive Society (Birth Control Review, Vol. 4, 
1931, pp. 105-107). 

2 W. E. H. Stanner, The Daly River Tribes, a Report of Field Work in North Australia 
(Oceania, Vol. 4, 1933, pp. 10-29), pp. 27-28. 

13 L. Sharp, Ritual Life and Economics of the Yir-Yiront of Cape York Peninsula (Oceania, 
Vol. 5, 1934, pp. 19-42), pp. 23-24. 
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Miss Ursula McConnel, reporting on the Koko-yalunyu of the Bloomfield River 
district, North Queensland, writes that ‘‘The Koko-yalunyu quite definitely con- 
sider sex-contact to be necessary to child-bearing. They frankly admit, however, 
that they do not understand in what way it is necessary.’ An eponymous ances- 
tress ‘‘sends all the babies to their mothers and so is the mystic cause in individual 
cases,.”’!® 

It is apparent that, among these peoples, intercourse is recognized to have some 
connection with pregnancy, but precisely what connection remains obscure to them, 
and would not, it seems, be of much concern to the native. Intercourse is vaguely 
regarded as a condition which makes the entry of a spirit child into a woman possi- 
ble, but clearly the spirit child is not regarded as deriving either from the father or 
the mother to whom it is born, but is considered to originate from an ancestral 
source. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that in the region of which Miss McCon- 
nel writes white settlers have been permanently established for at least sixty years. 
Yet writing in 1893 of the tribes in this region W. E. Roth was able to find no evi- 
dences of a belief in any sort of a connection between intercourse and childbirth. 
It is, of course, nonetheless possible that the belief existed and escaped Roth’s 
attention, for there is good reason to believe that the belief in a connection between 
intercourse and childbirth is universally present among the tribes of Australia, 
apart altogether from any question of contamination by white influences or not. 

It has generally been overlooked that Spencer and Gillen stated that such a 
connection was recognized among the Central tribes investigated by them; here are 
their own words: 


. .. We have amongst the Arunta, Luritcha, and IIpirra tribes, and probably also amongst 
others such as the Warramunga, the idea firmly held that the child is not the direct result of 
intercourse, that it may come without this, which merely, as it were, prepares the mother for 
the reception and birth also of an already formed spirit child who inhabits one of the local 
totem centres. Time after time we have questioned them on this point, and always received 
the reply that the child was not the direct result of intercourse.” 


If these words mean anything then they mean that it is the general belief among 
Arunta and neighboring Central tribes that intercourse is necessary before a spirit 
child will enter a woman, although it is considered that in certain cases it is possible 
for a woman to be entered by a spirit child without the preliminary preparation of 
intercourse. 

Strehlow" and recently Fry'* have independently confirmed Spencer and Gillen’s 


4 U. McConnel, A Moon Legend from the Bloomfield River, North Queensland (Oceania, 
Vol. 2, 1931, pp. 9-25). 

Tbid. 

16 B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 137 sqq.; The 
Arunta (London, 1927), p. 22. 

17 C. Strehlow, Die Aranda- und Loritja-Stimme in Zentral Australien (Frankfurt, 1907- 
1921), Part 3, pp. x—xiii. 

18H. K. Fry, Body and Soul, a Study from Western Central Australia (Oceania, Vol. 3, 
1933, pp. 247-56). 
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findings in this connection among the Arunta and Loritja as well as among neigh- 
boring tribes. 

It will be recalled that Malinowski found a recognition of a precisely similar 
connection between intercourse and the entry of a spirit child into the woman among 
the Trobriand Islanders, who were shown by Malinowski to have no knowledge of 
the relationship between intercourse and conception.'® Among the Trobrianders as 
among the Australians, intercourse is regarded merely as a preparer of the woman for 
the reception of a spirit child, but it is not in any way regarded as the cause of con- 
ception. 

It may well be asked whether this recognition of intercourse as a preparer of the 
woman does not constitute the strongest evidence that the animistic beliefs have 
simply pushed the knowledge of the bare physiological facts out of the way? The 
world of the Australian is a spiritual world, and material acts are invested with a 
spiritual significance. Human beings have a long spiritual history behind them, and 
the spiritual source of every member of the tribe is known. The spiritual origin of 
children is the fundamental belief, and amongst the most important stays of the 
social fabric. It were absurd then to think, in the face of such knowledge, that an 
act such as intercourse could be the cause of a child. Yet in a vague sort of way the 
Australian knows that without intercourse there will not, as a rule, be a child, but 
at the same time he knows that intercourse is the least important factor in the whole 
cycle of events. Intercourse is a condition, and a dispensable condition, but is never 
the cause of conception. Such facts, I suggest, render unnecessary any assumption 
that the animistic beliefs have been responsible for the repression or elimination of a 
pre-existing knowledge of the facts. What such beliefs do secure is a state of mind, 
of affective-imaginative associations, which assist to make the establishment of a 
significant relationship between intercourse and conception virtually impossible, 
and there is no good reason to believe that this state of affairs was ever otherwise, 
that intercourse was ever recognized to play a more significant role in the produc- 
tion of conception than it does today. In short, though a great deal of energy and 
ingenuity has been expended in arguing the point, and by no means unattractively, 
that such beliefs as the Central Australians are alleged to hold in connection with 
the process of procreation are not primitive, but are the result of their spiritual 
philosophy which has caused the knowledge of the relationship between intercourse 
and childbirth to become gradually repressed, the connection cropping out of the 
tufa of consciousness in the demoted form of a purely ancillary act in the service 
of a spiritual function, I do not think that anyone has thus far succeeded in making 
out a case beyond what is purely speculative. As I have already indicated, I do 
not consider that there is a single factor of whatsoever nature in any Australian 
culture which upon examination would lead one to believe that the Australians 
ever knew more than they do today of the connection between intercourse and 
childbirth: the probability is that they knew much less. 


'? B. Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages (London, 1929). 
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Mr Thomson writes that 


The Wik Monkan recognizes, and freely affirms, the fertilizing influence of seminal fluid 
(tinkirrai), but on the physiological aspect of conception and pregnancy, his knowledge is 
less exact. He recognizes that pregnancy results from the introduction of seminal fluid, but 
as to how the embryo is produced, his ideas are as vague as those of any white man who 
possesses no biological knowledge. His belief is that the seminal fluid enters the uterus (po’o 
mompa) and gradually builds up the body of the embryo, and thus he insists that a single 
sexual act is not sufficient to produce conception, which can result only from repeated inter 
course.?° 


Mr Thomson’s facts are not in question, but the role which the seminal fluid is 
believed to play in building up the body of the embryo reads suspiciously like the 
New Guinea notion of these things. Similarly the belief that it is necessary for 
the father to lie repeatedly with the mother that the body may be built up during 
the pre-natal period is a widespread New Guinea belief, occurring also over a 
wide area of Melanesia. 

Mr Thomson describes the Wik Monkan notions of conception in some detail 
(p. 377), and these indicate that this tribe is quite well informed concerning the 
mechanism of conception and the changes which follow it. 

It is to be noted, however, that the Wik Monkan notion of the relationship be- 
tween intercourse and conception is really quite shaky, for they are quite unaware 
of the fact that a single act of coitus is sufficient to produce conception; they insist 
on the necessity of repeated acts before conception can be produced. It is, of course, 
cuite possible that they have acquired this notion empirically, though it seems dif- 
ficult to believe this. What would seem to be nearer the truth is that at one time 
the procreative beliefs of the peoples of this region were of the same general pattern 
as those encountered throughout the rest of Australia, and that the present beliefs 
of the Wik Monkan and neighboring tribes have been acquired lock, stock, and 
barrel from their Papuan neighbours, with a possible recent addition from white 
sources. Whereas Mr Thomson has fully emphasized the considerable influence of 
Papuan hero cults “that had modified considerably the indigenous culture” (p. 
374) of the eastern tribes of Cape York Peninsula, he has somehow failed to take 
into consideration the possibility that the Cape York procreative beliefs, which 
constitute so striking an aberrration from the general Australian pattern, may be 
attributed to the same modifying influences of the indigenous culture as have af- 
fected practically its every aspect. 

It seems to me clear that if we admit, as I believe we must, that everywhere else 
in Australia the fertilizing influence of seminal fluid is not in any way understood, 
then it follows that wheresoever in Australia there does exist such a knowledge this 
is probably of extra-Australian origin. 

[hus whilst we may accept Mr Thomson’s statement that physiological pater- 
nity is recognized among the Wik Monkan and neighboring tribes of Cape York 
Peninsula, it must at the same time also be recognized that the conditions in this 


2° Thomson, Fatherhood in the Wik Monkan Tri‘e, p. 375. 
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part of the continent are unique, and that they cannot in any way be generalized 
for the rest of Australia. 
Mr Thomson writes: 


On account of the controversial nature of the subject, and the fact that the knowledge of 
physiological paternity is in conflict with the findings of previous workers both to the north 
and south of this region, considerable care was exercised in the collection and checking of in- 
formation and in the testing of informants (p. 391). 


But there is here no conflict. Surely each tribe may be allowed to enjoy its own 
particular version of the nature of things without its being described by an intruding 
ethnologist as in conflict with the beliefs of some particular tribe whom he has ar- 
bitrarily elected as the standard of reference? I do not see where any question of 
conflict arises here. Had a number of independent workers reporting on the same 
horde of the same tribe given conflicting versions of the conditions found by them 
the matter were different, but such a case has not arisen, and it is therefore difficult 
to understand Mr Thomson’s remarks in this connection. 

Mr Thomson feels ‘‘that the ignorance of physical paternity was taken for 
granted by many of the early workers who had come under the influence of ‘group 
marriage’ beliefs” (p. 392). 

But the truth is that the most highly trained and intelligent workers of the last 
decade and more, who have been completely divorced from anything like “group 
marriage’’ beliefs, have also found this nescience to prevail among the tribes investi- 
gated by them. In the exceptional cases where there has been some doubt it could 
be demonstrated (I am not referring to the Cape York and neighboring tribes) that 
mission or other white influences had been at work. 

The fancied incompatibility which Mr Thomson sees between his own findings 
in North Australia and Malinowski’s conviction—which he thinks, mistakenly, to 
be based upon the latter’s Trobriand experiences—that ignorance of physiological 
paternity is an original feature of primitive psychology, does not exist. 

The Trobrianders, Mr Thomson would appear to argue, are clearly a culturally 
more advanced people than the Cape York peoples, yet among the one it is stated 
that a knowledge of physiological paternity does not exist, whereas in the other this 
knowledge demonstrably exists. Hence it is somewhat strange that since the less 
advanced people possess the knowledge that the more advanced people should not 
possess it. It would seem, therefore,runs Mr Thomson’s argument, that the nescience 
cannot be primitive. Mr Thomson writes in his final paragraph: 


The existence of this knowledge of physical paternity, which has a fundamental character, 
in this region lying midway between the areas of Central Australia and Papua, where such be- 
liefs are said to be absent, presents some difficulties. The conclusion that seems to be inevitable 
is that the ignorance of physical paternity is not primitive but that, as Professor Carveth 
Read suggested,” where it does exist at the present time among primitive peoples, true knowl- 
edge has been masked by animistic beliefs, superimposed upon the primitive condition. I 
consider that the evidence now presented from the Wik Monkan tribe is conclusive, and that 


*1 No Paternity (Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 48, 1918, pp. 146-54). 
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if such knowledge is absent from more primitive people to the south, and from the more ad- 
vanced peoples to the north, the facts admit of no other conclusion (p. 393). 


Apart from the numerous objections which such an argument at once raises, the 
simple fact alone, that there is every reason to believe that the Cape York peoples 
obtained their knowledge of the nature of procreation from an extraneous cultural 
source already in possession of it, is alone sufficient to explain how it may come 
about that a culturally less advanced people may be in the possession of knowledge 
not in the equipment of an otherwise culturally more advanced group. 

It is hardly correct to state that in Papua a knowledge of physiological paternity, 
or the connection between intercourse and conception, is ‘‘said to be absent.”’ As 
far as I am aware no one has thus far reported such a state of affairs among any 
Papuan people: on the contrary, such reports as we have of them show that their 
knowledge of the nature of procreation is practically identical with such a knowl- 
edge as Mr Thomson has reported for the Wik Monkan. Mr Thomson’s argument 
that since the Cape York peoples are, as it were, in a geographic position interme- 
diate between the Central Australians and the Papuans, it is more than likely that 
the Cape York, peoples present the truly fundamental primitive conditions of knowl- 
edge on the subject of procreation, and that among the peoples to the north and 
south of them there has been a masking of the original fundamental knowledge, 
therefore defeats itself. 

I submit that the facts lead to quite an opposite conclusion to that arrived at 
by Mr Thomson. 

M. F. AsHLEY-MontTaAcu 
New YorkK UNIVERSITY 
New City 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL OPPORTUNITIES IN JAPAN 
To the Editor: 

None of the Japanese archaeologists I have talked with here has recently seen 
an American interested in that subject. Yet, as I have noted the great number of 
students that come to this country each summer, it has been impossible to believe 
that archaeologists will not come, if, indeed, they are not already coming. Perhaps 
some of them will have only limited time and will find it advantageous to land with 
at least a rough program. Here are a few suggestions from my own experience: 

There are seven “Anthropological Laboratories:”’ 

(at) Tokyo Imperial University, Tokyo. 
Ohyama Institut fiir Praehistorie, 9 Onden, Aoyama, Tokyo. 
Torii Anthropological Research Institute, 21 Kasumi-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 
(at) Kokugakuin, Tokyo. 
Nishioka Anthropological Laboratory, Denenchofu, near Tokyo. 
(at) Kyoto Imperial University, Kyoto. 
Jodai Bunka Kenkyojo, Kyoto. 
(Any hotel clerk could get one to these places with the addresses given.) 
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The Imperial Universities at Tokyo and Kyoto both have archaeological muse- 
ums. At Kyoto, three of the staff are particularly eminent among Japanese anthro- 
pologists: Dr Kenji Kiyono as a physical anthropologist, Dr Kosaku Hamada and 
his assistant Mr Umehara as archaeologists. 

Prince Kashiwa Oyama, who maintains the Ohyama Institut, is a specialist in 
Jomon culture. He has a splendid lot of archaeological material collected by himself 
and his own men from over 120 shell mounds. It is classified and accessible to the 
student with even limited time. Prince Oyama has had European training in pre- 
history, speaks German fluently, and publishes in that language as well as in Japa- 
nese. He also speaks English well enough for ordinary conversational purposes. 

The material collected by Dr Ryuzo Torii has been distributed to various in- 
stitutions. Dr Torii himself has a large library and extensive field experience. More- 
over, this field experience has been largely in the Kuriles and in Asia proper. His 
son and daughter are also anthropologists. He does not speak English, tends towards 
the older Japanese scholarship, and would probably be of more assistance to the 
ethnologist than to the archaeologist with an American background. 

Mr Hideo Nishioka is still a student in Keio University, but he has done con- 
siderable field work, has a collection of material, and is excellently informed on his 
subject. On account of his intelligence, his youth, his enthusiasm, and his command 
of English, the visiting American archaeologist would possibly get more from him 
in a limited time than in any other way. 

In addition to the collections above mentioned, there is a very interesting archae- 
ological collection in the Agricultural Museum, Motoyama Room, near Osaka. This 
museum is the property of the owner of the Osaka Mainichi Shimbun (a newspaper). 
Also, as in our country, there are many small collections, but these are not likely 
to engage the man with limited time. 

There is no prehistoric material discernible in Japan that is earlier than Neo- 
lithic. Pottery is not only present in the earliest sites, but is elaborate. Two cultures 
are recognized: the Yayoi and the Jomon. There is apparently ample evidence to 
identify and characterize each and to show by stratification that Jomon is the older. 

Yayoi culture extends into the historic period in Japan, say to around 600 A.D. 
It extends from the south to about the latitude of Fukushima (roughly 38° N.) It 
would appear to represent the influences that came from the south. For this reason 
it is of less interest than Jomon to one preoccupied with American prehistory. 

The Yayoi culture takes its name from a site in Hongo, Tokyo. Its main index 
is its pottery and the fact that it does not occur in shell-mounds. Pottery tends 
towards pot-bellied vessels, reddish in color, and not showing the Jomon marking. 
Prince Oyama recognizes four periods: 

4th Historical. Buddhist influence shown. 

3rd _ Pottery without decoration. Bronze in Kyushu and some iron. 

2nd Pottery with some decoration and some color. 

ist Oldest. Pottery more decorated than any other. Yayoi decoration mostly 
in the form of incised lines, 
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Jomon culture apparently came from the north, and spread all over Japan to 
(including) the northern edge of Kyushu. Bronze and iron are unknown. Vessels of 
pottery are of very characteristic and rather elaborate shapes. Pottery is thick and 
bears the basketry-like mark which gives the culture its name. (The character pro- 
nounced according to the Chinese manner “jo” =“nawa” in Japanese =cord: 
“‘mon’’ =crest). 

Several sub-types are recognized in Jomon culture. The time of a given sub- 
type depends on the place. The two northern groups are most likely to interest an 
American. 

Hokkaido or Northeastern Japan Jomon consists of two sub-types: 

I. Ichioji. The oldest. Characterized by cylindrical or ‘“‘high-hat’”’ pots, and 
scrapers with an extremely characteristic protuberance. 

II. Kamegaoka. Pottery smaller and more highly decorated. Much bone work, 
including detachable harpoons. Many small excellent arrow points in various mate- 
rials. (These points are very reminiscent of those of the Columbia River region.) 

Kwanto (Tokyo region) Jomon is divided into three sub-types by Prince Oyama: 

I. Morioso (named for the type site north of and near Tokyo). Oldest. Appears in 
shell mounds about 16 meters above present sea-level. Pottery cylindrical and not 
plentiful. Carved bone work. Shell ornaments. Almost no points. 

II. Katsusaka (named for the type site some fifty miles southwest of Tokyo). 
Appears in shell mounds 11-12 meters above present sea-level. Pottery very thick; 
elaborate shapes; plentiful; some red-painted. Few points. 

III. Omori (named for the type site within the city limits of Greater Tokyo). 
Appears in shell mounds 7-8 meters above present sea-level. Pottery thiner, smaller, 
delicate shapes. Bone work elaborate, including harpoons. Sea-otter teeth orna- 
ments. Stone clubs. Clay figures and clay ear plugs. (This type is the most sugges- 
tive of the California shell mounds.) 

The theories that have been deduced from this material have not been very 
fully set down even in Japanese. This is especially true of the period likely to be 
most enlightening—the last decade or so. However, the theories that have been 
advanced, the men responsible for them, and the publications in which they have 
appeared would apparently be necessary starting points for further research. Ac- 
cordingly I have taken an article by Mr Nishioka which summarizes the theories 
and have somewhat condensed it with the above purpose in view.' It will suggest 
what help cannot be expected, as well as the data which may be got, by anyone 
going to Japanese written sources. 

W. EcBert SCHENCK 

ToKyo, JAPAN 


1 See pp. 23-33 above, 


NOTES AND NEWS 


SOCIAL SCIENCE PRE-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


The Social Science Research Council announces the availability of pre-doctoral 
fellowships for graduate study. These fellowships provide one thousand dollars, 
tuition charges, and traveling expense for a round-trip between the student’s home 
and the institution of learning selected. The fellowships are designed to aid excep- 
tionally promising students of the social sciences to obtain research training through 
pre-doctoral graduate study. Fellows are required to devote their full time to grad- 
uate study in some institution other than that in which they received their under- 
graduate training. 

The fellowships will be offered again for the academic year 1937-38. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications on blanks to be secured from the Fellowship 
Secretary is March 15, 1937. Inquiries should be addressed to the Social Science 
Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. Each candidate must submit 
a letter from the chairman of the department in which he has pursued his major 
undergraduate study, in support of his application, hefore blanks will be sent to him. 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF THE FREDERICK WEBB 
HODGE ANNIVERSARY PUBLICATION FUND 

The History of Hawikuh, New Mexico, by Dr F. W. Hodge, is to be the first publi- 
cation of the Fund which bears his name,a fund being raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions to commemorate his fifty years (1886-1936) in American anthropology. The 
purpose of the Fund is to publish works in the American field. Through the generos- 
ity of Dr George G. Heye and the Trustees of the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, the initial publication will appear at no cost to the Fund. Dr 
Hodge was on the staff of the Museum of the American Indian for thirteen years, 
leaving it in 1932 to become Director of Southwest Museum. 

Contributors to the Hodge Fund will receive a copy of The History of Hawikuh, 
New Mexico, or a credit toward its purchase, on the basis of one per centum of 
discount for each dollar contributed. This rate of discount will apply until the 
amount of the contribution is exhausted, the contributor paying nothing for Fund 
publications so long as a balance remains to his credit. A contribution of $50, for 
example, earns a discount of fifty per centum from list price. Fund publications will 
not be distributed gratis or exchanged. 

This discount plan is made possible by applying all contributions to a capital 
fund, administered by the Trustees of the Southwest Museum, Incorporated, of 
which the income alone will be used to finance the publication program. To date 
more than three thousand dollars has been received. Contributions should be di- 
rected to Hodge Fund, Southwest Museum, Highland Park, Los Angeles, California. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 


Oxford University has established a professorship of Social Anthropology; the 
new incumbent, Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, to assume his duties in October, 
1937. Cambridge University will shortly appoint a Professor of Social Anthropol- 
ogy to replace Professor Hodson, who retires in September, 1937. Thus there will 
be three professorships of this title in England, at London, Cambridge, and Oxford. 


WE DeeEpty REGRET TO ANNOUNCE THE DEATH OF DR ALBERT B. REAGAN 
at Provo, Utah, June 1, 1936, aged 65. Prior to joining the staff of Brigham Young 
University in 1934, Dr Reagan was connected with the United States Indian Serv- 
ice from 1899, being stationed at various reservations in Minnesota, Washington, 
Arizona, and Utah. His active interest in the ethnology, archaeology, and paleon- 
tology of the peoples and areas in which he was stationed, led to publication through- 
out this period in the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, Transactions 
of the Utah Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, and elsewhere. 
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